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INTRODUCTION. 

In oflFering this collection of sketches to the English 
public, the author is conscious of attaching an im- 
portance to them that may not be shared by the 
general reader, but which he, as an American writer 
on English soil, cannot fail to feel very sensibly. 
The collection is made by himself, the letterpress 
revised by his own hand, and he feels for the first 
time that these fugitive children of his brain are 
no longer friendless in a strange land, entrusted to 
the care of a foster-mother, however discreet, but 
are his own creations, for whose presentation to 
the public in this fashion he is alone responsible. 
Three or four, having been bom upon English soil, 
may claim the rights of citizenship ; but the others 
he must leave to prove their identity with English 
literature on their own merits. 

BEET HARTE. 

London: February 1, 1879. 
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AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, 

TuE first intimation given of tlic eccentricity of the testator 
>vas, I think, in the spring of 1854. He was at that time 
in possession of a considerable property, heavily mortgaged 
to one friend, and a wife of some attraction, on whose 
affections another friend held an encumbering lien. One 
day it was found that he had secretly dug, or caused to be 
dug, a deep trap before the front door of his dwelling, 
into which a few friends, in the course of the evening, 
casually and familiarly dropped. This circumstance, slight 
in itself, seemed to point to the existence of a certain 
liumour in the man, which might eventually get into 
literature, altliough his wife's lover — a man of quick dis- 
cernment, whoso leg was broken by the fall — took other 
views. It was some weeks later, that, while dining with 
certain other friends of his wife, he excused himself from 
the table to quietly reappear at the front window with a 
three-quarter-inch hydraulic pipe, and a stream of water 
projected at the assembled company. An attempt was 
made to take public cognisance of this ; but a majority of 
the citizens of Red Dog, who were not at the dinner, 
decided that a man had a right to choose his own methods 
'^f diverting his company. Nevertheless, Xlvex^ \^^x^ ^\ftft 
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hints of his insanity ; his wife recalled other acts clearly 
attributable to dementia ; the crippled lover argued from 
his own experience that the integrity of her limbs could 
only be secured by leaving her husband*s house ; and the 
mortgagee, fearing a further damage to his property, fore- 
closed. But here the cause of all this anxiety took matters 
into his own hands, and disappeared. 

When we next heard from him, he had, in some 
mysterious way, been relieved alike of his wife and 
property, and was living alone at Rockville fifty miles away, 
and editing a newspaper. But that originality he had dis« 
played when dealing with the problems of his own private 
life, when applied to politics in the columns of the * Eock- 
ville Vanguard,' was singularly unsuccessful. An amusing 
exaggeration, purporting to be an exact account of the 
manner in which the opposing candidate had murdered 
his Chinese laundryman, was, I regret to say, answered 
only by assault and battery. A gratuitous and purely 
imaginative description of a great religious revival in 
Calamas, in which the sherifE of the county — a notoriously 
profane sceptic — was alleged to have been the chief 
exhorter, resulted only in the withdrawal of the county 
advertising from the paper. In the midst of this practical 
confusion he suddenly died. It was then discovered, as a 
crowning proof of his absurdity, that he had left a will, 
bequeathing his entire effects to a freckle-faced maid- 
servant at the Rockville Hotel. But that absurdity 
became serious when it was also discovered that among 
tihese effects were a thousand shares in the ' Eising Sun 
Mining Co.,^ irhich; a day or two after his demise, and 
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■while people were still laiigliing at his grotesque bene- 
faction, suddenly sprang into opulence and celebrity. 
Three millions of dollars "was roughly estimated as the 
value of the estate thus wantonly sacrificed 1 For it is 
only fair to state, as a just tribute to the enterprise and 
energy of that yoimg and thriving settlement, that there 
was not probably a single citizen who did not feel himself 
better able to control the deceased humourist's property. 
Some had expressed a doubt of their ability to support a 
family; others had felt perhaps too keenly the deep 
reponsibiliiy resting upon them when chosen from the 
panel as jurors, and had evaded their public duties ; a 
few had declined office and a low salary ; but no one 
shrank from the possibility of having been called upon to 
assume the functions of Peggy Moffat — the heiress. 

The will was contested. First by the widow, who it 
now appeared had never been legally divorced from the 
deceased ; next by four of his cousins, who awoke, only 
too late, to a consciousness of his moral and pecuniary 
worth. But the humble legatee — a singularly plain, un- 
pretending, uneducated Western girl — exhibited a dogged 
pertinacity in claiming her rights. She rejected all com- 
promises. A rough sense of justice in the community, 
while doubting her ability to take care of the whole 
fortune, suggested that she ought to be content with three 
hundred thousand dollars. * She's bound to throw even 
that away on some demed skunk of a man, natoorally, but 
three millions is too much to give a chap for makin' her 
onhappy. It's offering a temptation to cussedness.' The 
only opposing roice to this counsel came feom \)tve ^ax^^mti 

m2 
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lips of Mr. Jack Hamlin. ' Suppose/ suggested that 
gentleman, turning abruptly on the speaker ; ' suppose, 
when you won twenty thousand dollars of me last Friday 
night — suppose that instead of handing you over the 
money as I did — suppose I'd got up on my hind legs and 
said, " Look yer, Bill Wethersbee, you're a damned fool. 
If I give ye that twenty thousand you'll throw it away in 
the first skingame in 'Frisco, and hand it over to the first 
short card-sharp you'll meet. There's a thousand- 
enough for you to fling away — take it and get ! " Suppose 
what I'd said to you was the frozen truth, and you'd 
know'd it — would that have been the square thing to play 
on you ? ' But here Wethersbee quickly pointed out the 
inefliciency of the comparison by stating that he had won 
the money fairly with a stake, *And how do you 
know,' demanded Hamlin savagely, bending his black eyes 
on the astounded casuist, ' how do you know that the gal 
hezn't put down a stake ? ' The man stammered an un- 
intelligible reply. The gambler laid his white hand on 
Wetliersbee's shoulder. *Look yer, old man,' he said, 
* every gal stakes her whole pile — you can bet your life on 
that — whatever's her little game. If she took to keerds 
instead of her feelings — if she'd put up * chips' instead o' 
body and soul, she'd bust every bank 'twixt this and 
'Frisco 1 You hear me ? ' 

Somewhat of this idea was conveyed, I fear not quite 
as sentimentally, to Peggy Moffat herselL The best lega 
wisdom of San Francisco retained by the widow and rela- 
tives, took occasion, in a private interview with Peggy, to 
point out that she stood in the quasi-criminal attitude t>f 
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having unlawfully practised upon the affections of an in- 
saae elderly gentleman, with a view of getting possession 
of liis property, and suggested to her that no vestige of 
her moral character would remain afler the trial — if she 
persisted in forcing her claims to that issue. It is said 
that Peggy, on hearing this, stopped washing the plate she 
had in her hands, and, twisting the towel around her fingers, 
fixed her small pale blue eyes at the lawyer. 

* And ez that the kind o' chirpin the critters keep up ? ' 

* I regret to say, my dear young lady,' responded the 
lawyer, *that the world is censorious. I must add,' he 
continued, with engaging frankness, ^ that we professional 
lawyers are apt to study the opinion of the world — ^and that 
such will be the theory of— -our side.' 

* Then,' said Peggy stoutly, * ez I allow I've got to go 
into Court to defend my character, I might as well pack in 
them three millions too.' 

There is hearsay evidence that Veg added to this speech 
a wish and desire to * bust the crust ' of her traducers, and, 
remarking that * that was the kind of hair-pin ' she was, 
closed the conversation with an unfortunate accident to the 
plate, that left a severe contusion on the legal brow of her 
companion. But this story, popular in the bar-rooms and 
gulches, lacked confirmation in higher circles. Better 
authenticated was the legend related of an interview with 
her own lawyer. That gentleman had pointed out to her 
the advantage of being able to show some reasonable cause 
for the singular generosity of the testator. 

* Although,' he continued, * the law does not go back 
of the will for reason or cause for its pToV\a\oua/\\.\^^xiiA\^ 
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a strong point with the judge and jury — particularly if the 
theory of insanity were set up — ^for us to show that the act 
was logical and natural. Of course you have — I speak con- 
fidently, Mis3 Moflfat — certain ideas of your own why the 
late Mr. Byways waa so singularly generous to you.' 

* No, I haven't,' said Peg decidedly. 

* Think again. Had he not expressed to you— you 
understand that this is confidential between us, although I 
protest, my dear young lady, that I see no reason why it 
should not be made public — had he not given utterance 
to sentiments of a nature consistent with some future 
matrimonial relations ? ' But here Miss Peg's large mouth, 
which had been slowly relaxing over her irregular teeth, 
stopped him. 

* If you mean he wanted to marry me — No 1 ' 

* I see. But were there any conditions — of course you 
know the law takes no cognisance of any not expressed in 
the will ; but still, for the sake of mere corroboration of 
the bequest — do you know of any conditions on which he 
gave you the property ? ' 

You mean, did he want anything in return ? ' 

* Exactly, my dear young lady.' 

Peg's face on one side turned a deep magenta colour, 
on the other a lighter cheiTy, while her nose was purple, 
and her forehead an Indian red. To add to the effect of 
this awkward and discomposing dramatic exhibition of em- 
barrassment, she began to wipe her hands on her dress, and 
sat silent. 

* I understand,' said the lawyer hastily. * No matter — 
the conditions were fulfilled,' 
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* No,' said Peg amazedly ; * how could they be until he 
was dead ? ' 

It was the lawyer's turn to colour and grow embarrassed. 

'He did say something, and make some conditions,' 
continued Peg, with a certain firmness through her awk- 
wardness ; ' but that's nobody's business but mine and 
his'n. And it's no call o' yours or theirs.' 

' But, my dear Miss Moffat, if these very conditions were 
proofs of his right mind, you surely would not object to 
make them known, if only to enable you to put yourself in 
a condition to carry them out.' 

* But,' said Pe^* cunningly, * 'spose you and the Court 
didn't think 'em satis&ctory ? 'Spose you thought 'em queer 7 
Eh?' 

With this helpless limitation on the part of the defence, 
the case came to trial. Everybody remembers it : how 
for six weeks it was the daily food of Calaveras County ; 
how for six weeks the intellectual and moral and spiritual 
competency of Mr. James Byways to dispose of his pro- 
perty was discussed with learned and formal obscurity in 
the Court, and with xmlettered and independent prejudice 
by camp fires and in bar-rooms. At the end of that time, 
when it was logically established that at least nine-tenths of 
the population of Calaveras were harmless lunatics, and 
everybody else's reason seemed to totter on its throne, an ex- 
hausted jury succumbed one day to the presence of Peg in 
the Court-room. It was not a prepossessing presence at 
any time; but the excitement, and an injudicious attempt 
to ornament herself, brought her defects into a glaring relief 
that was almost unreal. Every freckle ontei i^.^;^ ^\aQ^ ^'^ 
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and asserted itself singly ; her pale blue eyes, that gave no 
indication of her force of character, were weak and wimder- 
ing, or stared blankly at the judge; her over-sized head, 
broad at the base, terminating in the scantiest possible 
light -coloured braid in the middle of her narrow shoulders, 
was as hard and uninteresting as the wooden spheres that 
topped the railing against which she sat. The jury, who 
for six weeks had had her described to them by the plaintiffs 
as an arch, wily enchantress, who had sapped the failing 
reason of Jim Byways, revolted to a man. There was 
something so appallingly gratuitous in her plainness, that 
it was felt that three millions was scarcely a compensation 
for it. * Ef that money was . give . to her, she earned it 
sure, boys ; it wasn^t no softness of the old man,' said the 
foreman. When the jury retired, it was felt that she had 
cleared her character. When they re-entered the room with 
their verdict, it was known that she had been awarded three 
millions damages for its defamation. 

She got the money. But those who had confidently 
expected to see her squander it were disappointed. On 
the contrary, it was presently whispered that she was ex- 
ceedingly penurious. That admirable woman, Mrs. Stiver 
of Red Dog, who accompanied her to San Francisco to 
assist her in making purchases, was loud in her indigna- 
tion. * She cares more for two bits^ than I. do for five 
dollars. She wouldn't buy anything at the " City of Paris " 
because it was " too expensive," and at last rigged herself 
out, a perfect guy, at some cheap slop-shops in Market 
Street. And aAer all the care Jane and me took of her, 

* i,e. 25 cents. 
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giving up our time and experience to her, she never so 
mucli as made Jane a single present.' Popular opinion, 
vhicli regarded IMrs. Stiver's attention as purely specula- 
tive, was not shocked at this unprofitable denouement ; 
but when Peg refused to give anything to clear the mort- 
gage off the Presbyterian Church, and even declined to 
take shares in the Union Ditch, considered by many as 
an equally sacred and safe investment, she began to lose 
fevour. Nevertheless, she seemed to be as regardless of 
public opinion as she had been before the trial ; took a 
small house, in which she lived with an old woman who 
had once been a fellow- servant on, apparently, terms of 
perfect equality, and looked after her money. I wish I 
could say that she did this discreetly, but the fact is she 
blundered. The same d(^gged persistency she had dis- 
played in claiming her rights was visible in her unsuccess- 
ful ventures. She sunk two hundred thousand dollars in a 
worn-out shaA; originally projected by the deceased testator. 
She prolonged the miserable existence of the * Kockville 
Vanguard' long after it had ceased to interest even its 
enemies; she kept the doors of the Rock ville Hotel open 
when its custom had departed ; she lost the cooperation and 
favour of a fellow capitalist through a trifling misunder- 
standing in which she was derelict and impenitent ; she 
had three lawsuits on her hands that could have been 
settled for a trifle. I note these defects to show that she 
was by no means a heroine. I quote her affair with 
Jack Folinsbee to show that she was scarcely the average 
woman. 

That handsome, graceless vagabond had elivx^NJti^ qvjXj'- 
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skirts of Bed Dog in a cyclone of dissipation which left 
him a stranded but still rather interesting wreck in a 
ruinous cabin not far from Peg Moffat's virgin bower. 
Pale, crippled from excesses, with a voice quite tremulous 
from sympathetic emotion more or less developed by stimu- 
lants, he lingered languidly, with much time on his hands, 
and only a few neighbours. In this fascinating, kind of 
general deshabille of morals, dress, and the emotions, 
he appeared before Peg Moffat. More than that, 
he occasionally limped with her through the settlement 
The critical eye of Bed Dog took in the singtdar pair ; 
Jack — ^voluble, suff*ering, apparently overcome by remorse, 
conscience, vituperation, and disease; and Peg, open- 
mouthed, high-coloured, awkward, yet delighted ; and the 
critical eye of Bed Dog, seeing this, winked meaningly at 
Bockville. No one knew what passed between them. But 
all observed that one summer day Jack drove down the 
main street of Bed Dog in an open buggy with the heiress 
of that town beside him. Jack, albeit a triffe shaky, held 
the reins with something of his old dash ; and Mistress 
Peggy, in an enormous bonnet with pearl-coloured ribbons, 
a shade darker than her hair, holdmg in her short pink, 
gloved fingera a bouquet of yellow roses, absolutely glowed 
crimson in distressful gratification over the dash-board. So 
these two fared on — out of the busy settlement, into the 
woods, against the rosy sunset. Possibly it was not a 
pretty picture ; nevertheless, as the dim aisles of the solemn 
pines opened to receive them, miners leaned upon their 
spades, and mechanics stopped in their toil to look after 
them. The critical eye of Bed Dog, perhaps from the 
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sun, perhaps from the fact that it had itself once been 
young and dissipated| took on a kindly moisture as it 
gazed. 

The moon was high when they returned. Those who 
had waited to congratulate Jack on this near prospect of a 
favourable change in his fortunes were chagrined to find 
that, having seen the lady safe home, he had himself de- 
parted from Bed Dog. Nothing was to be gained from 
Peg, who on the next day and ensuing days kept the even 
tenor of her way, sunk a thousand or two more in un- 
successful speculation, and made no change in her habits 
of personal economy. Weeks passed without any appa- 
rent sequel to this romantic idyl. Nothing was knoiivTi 
definitely until Jack, a month later, turned up in Sacra- 
mento, with a billiard cue in his hand, and a heart over- 
charged wilh indignant emotion. * I don't mind saying 
to you gentlemen, in confidence,' said Jack, to a circle of 
sympathising players, * I don't mind telling you regarding 
this thing, that I was as sofl on that freckled-faced, red- 
eyed, tallow* haired gal, as if she'd been — a — a — an 
actress. And I don't mind saying, gentlemen, that, as 
far as I understand women, she was just as sofl on me I 
You kin laugh, but it*s so. One day I took her out 
buggy-riding — in style, too — and out on the road I 
offered to do the square thing — just as if she'd been a 
lady— offered to marry her then and there ! And what 
did she do ? ' said Jack with an hysterical laugh — * why, 
blank it all I offered me twenty-five dollars a week allow- 
ance — pay to he stopped when I wasn't at home ! ' The 
roar of laughter that greeted this frank coxvl^^<&\o\i "^^^ 
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broken by a quiet voice asking, * And what did you say ? ' 

* Say ? ' screamed Jack, * I just told her to with her 

money.* * They say,' continued the quiet voice, * that you 
asked her for the loan of two hundred and fifty dollars to 
get you to Sacramento— and that you got it ? ' * Who 
says so ?' roared Jack — * show me the blank liar.' There 
was a dead silence. Then the possessor of the quiet voice, 
Mr. Jack Hamlin, languidly reached under the table, took 
the chalk, and rubbing the end of his billiard cue, began 
with gentle gravity. * It was an old friend of mine in 
Sacramento, a man with a wooden leg, a game eye, three 
fingers on his right hand, and a consumptive cough. Being 
unable naturally to back himself, he leaves things to me. 
So for the sake of argument,' continued Hamlin, suddenly 
laying down his cue, and fixing his wicked black eyes on 
the speaker, * say it's me I ' 

I am afraid that this story, whether truthful or not, 
did not tend to increase Peg's popularity in a community 
where recklessness or generosity condoned for the absence 
of all the other virtues ; and it is possible also that Eed 
Dog was no more free from prejudice than other more 
civilised but equally disappointed match-makers. Like- 
wise, during the following year, she made several more 
foolish ventures and lost heavily. In fact, a feverish 
desire to increase her store at almost any risk seemed to 
possess her. At last it was announced that she intended 
to re-open the infelix Bockville Hotel, and keep it herself. 
Wild as this scheme appeared in theory, when put into 
pi*actical operation there seemed to be some chance of 
success. 'Much, doubtless, was owing to her practical 
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knowledge of hotel-keeping, but more to her rigid economy 
and untiring industry. The mistress of millions, she 
cooked, washed, waited on table, made the beds, and 
laboured like a common menial. Visitors were attracted 
by this novel spectacle. The income of the house in- 
creased as their respect for the hostess lessened. No 
anecdote of her avarice Was too extravagant for current 
belief. It was even alleged that she had been known to 
carry the luggage of guests to their rooms, that she might 
anticipate the usual porter's gratuity. She denied herself 
the ordinary necessaries of life. She was poorly clad, she 
was ill-fed — ^but the hotel was making money. 

A few hinted at insanity ; others shook their heads, 
and said a curse was entailed on the property. It was 
believed also, from her appearance, that she . could not 
long survive this tax on her energies, and already there 
was discussion as to the probable final disposition of her 
property. 

It was the particular fortune of Mr. Jack Hamlin to be 
able to set the world right on this and other questions 
regarding her. 

A stormy December evening had set in when he 
chanced to be a guest of the Rockville Hotel. He had 
during the past week been engaged in the prosecution of 
his noble profession at Bed Dog, and had, in the graphic 
language of a coadjutor, * cleared out the town, except his 
fere in the pockets of the stage driver ; ' the Red Dog 
* Standard ' had bewailed his departure in playful obituary 
verse, beginning, * Dear Johnny, thou hast left us,' wherein, 
the rhymes * bereft us ' and * deplore^ eotn^^i v^ n^v.^^. 
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allusion to * a thousand dollars more.' A quiet content* 
ment naturally suffused his personality, and he was more 
than usually lazy and deliberate in his speech. At mid- 
night, when he was about to retire, he was a little sur- 
prised, however, by a tap on his door, followed by the 
presence of Mistress Peg MoiFat — heiress and landlady of 
Rockville Hotel. 

Mr. Hamlin, despite his previous defence of Peg, had 
no liking for her. His fastidious taste rejected her un- 
comeliness ; his habits of thought and life were all antago- 
nistic to what he had heard of her niggardliness and greed. 
As she stood there, in a dirty calico wrapper, still redo- 
lent with the day's cwe5iw6, crimson with embarrassment 
and the recent heat of the kitchen range, she certainly was 
not an alluring apparition. Happily for the lateness' of 
the hour, her loneliness, and the infelix reputation of the 
man before her, she was at * least a safe one. And I fear 
the very consciousness of this scarcely relieved her em- 
barrassment. 

* I wanted to say a few words to ye alone, Mr. Hamlin,' 
she began, taking an unofiTered seat on the end of his port- 
manteau, * or I shouldn't hev intruded. But it's the only 
time I can ketch you, or you me, for Pm down in the 
kitchen from sun-up till now.' 

She stopped awkwardly, as if to listen to the wind 
which was rattling against the windows, and spreading a 
film of rain against the opaque darkness without. Then, 
smoothing her wrapper over her knees she remarked, as if 
opening a desultory conversation, * Thar's a power of rain 
outside, ' 
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Mr. Hamlin's only response to this meteorological 
observation was a yawn, and a preliminary tug at his coat 
as he began to remove it. 

* I thought ye couldn't mind doin' me a favour,' con- 
tinued P^, with a hard, awkwai*d lau&;h, ' partik'ly seein' 
ez folks allowed you'd sorter been a friend o' mine, and 
hed stood up for me at times when you hedn't any partikler 
call to do it. I hevn't,' she continued, looking down on 
her lap, and following with her finger and thumb a seam of 
her gown, ' I hevn't so many friends ez slings a kind word 
for me these times that I disremember them.' Tier imder 
lip quivered a little here, and afler vainly hunting for a 
forgotten handkerchief, she finally lifted the hem of her 
gown, wiped her snub nose upon it, but lefl the tears still 
in her eyes as she raised them to the man. 

Mr. Hamlin, who had by this time divested himself of 
his coat, stopped unbuttoning his waistcoat, and looked at 
her. 

* Like ez not thar'll be high water on the North Fork, ef 
this rain keeps on,' said Peg, as if apologetically, looking 
toward the "window. 

The other rain having ceased, Mr. Hamlin began to 
unbutton his waistcoat again. 

* I wanted to ask ye a fcivour about Mr. , about — 

Jack Folinsbee,' began Peg again, hurriedly. * He's ailin' 
agin, and is mighty low. And he's losin' a heap o' money 
here and thar, and mostly to you. You cleaned him out 
of two thousand dollars last night — all he had.' 

* Well ? ' said the gambler coldly. 

* Well, I thought ez you woz a friend c? ii\m^,\ftL ^^ 
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ye to let up a little on him,' eaid Peg, with an affected 
laugh. * You kin do it. Don't let him play with ye.' 

* Mistress Margaret Moffat,' said Jack, with lazy deli- 
beration, taking off his watch and beginning to wind it up, 
* ef you're that much stuck after Jack Folinsbee, you kin 
keep him off of me much easier than I kin. You're a rich 
woman ! Give him enough money to break my bank, or 
break himself for good and all — but don't keep him forlin' 
round me, in hopes to make a raise. It don't pay, Mistress 
Moffat — it don't pay ! ' 

A finer nature than Peg's would have misunderstood or 
resented the gambler's slang, and the miserable truths that 
underlay it. But she comprehended him instantly, and sat 
hopelessly Eilent. 

* Ef you'll take my advice,' continued Jack, placing 
his watch and chain under his pillow, and quietly unloosing 
his cravat, * you'll quit this yer forlin', marry that chap, 
and hand over to him the money and the money-makin' 
that's killin' you. He*ll get rid of it soon enough. I 
don't say this because / expect to git it, for when he's got 
that much of a raise, he'll make a break for 'Frisco, and 
lose it to some first-class sport iliere, I don't say neither 
that you mayn't be in luck enough to re-form him. I 
don't say neither — and it's a derned sight more likely — 
that you mayn't be luckier yet — and he'll up and die afore 
he gits rid of your money. But I do say you'll make him 
happy now — and ez I reckon you're about ez badly stuck 
after that chap ez I ever saw any woman, you won't be 
hurtin' your own feelins either ! ' 

The blood left Peg's face as she looked up. * But that's 
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u^//^ t can't giYe him the money— and he won't nuurj me 
without it.' 

Mr. Hamlin's hand dropped from the kst button of his 
waistcoat. * Can't — give — him — ^the — money ? ' he repeated 
slowly. 

*No.' 

* Why ? ' 

* Because — because I love him.' 

Mr. Hamlin rebuttoned his waistcoat, and sat down 
patiently on the bed. Peg rose, and awkwardly drew the 
portmanteau a little bit nearer to him. 

* When Jim Byways left me this yer property,' she 
began, looking cautiously around, 'he left it to me on 
conditions. Not conditions ez was in his wHtten will — but 
conditions ez was spoken, A promise I made him in this 
very room, Mr. Hamlin — this very room, and on that very 
bed you're sittin' on, in which he died.' 

Like most gamblers, Mr. Hamlin was superstitious. 
He rose hastily from the bed, and took a chair beside the 
window. The wind shook it as if the discontented spirit 
of Mr. Byways were without, reinforcing his last in- 
junction. 

*I don't know if you remember him,' said Peg 
feverishly. ' He was a man cz hed sufEercd. All that he 
loved — wife, fammerly, friends — had gone back on him ! 
He tried to make light of it afore folks; but with me, 
being a poor gal, he let himself out. I never told anybody 
this — I don't know why he told me — I don't know,' con- 
tinued Peg, with a sniffle, * why he wanted to make me 
unhappy too. But he made me promiae t\\al \i \ift\^fe. \iifc 

C 



his fortune I'd nevtr — never ^ so help me God — never 
share it with any man or woman that / loved ! I did^ht 
think it would be hard tp keep that promise then, Mr. 
Hamlin, for I was very poor, and hedn't a friend nor a 
living bein' that was kind to me but him^ 

* But you've as good as broken your promise already,' 
said Hamlin : * you've given Jack money — as 1 know.' 

* Only what I made myself I Listen to me, Mr. 
Hamlin. When Jack proposed to me, I offered him about 
what I kalkilated I could earn myself. When he went 
away, and was sick and in trouble, I came here and took 
this hotel. I knew that by hard work I could make it 
pay. Don't laugh at me, please. I did work hard, and 
did make it pay — without takin' one cent of the fortin'. 
And all I made, workin' by night and day, I gave to him I 
I did, Mr. Hamlin. I ain't so hard to him as you think ; 
though I might be kinder, I know.' 

Mr. Hamlin rose, deliberately resumed his coat, watch, 
hat, and overcoat. When he was completely dressed again, 
he turned to Peg. 

*Do you mean to say that you've been givin' all 
the money you make here to this Al first-class che- 
rubim ? ' 

* Yes ! but he didn't know where I got it. Oh, Mr. 
Hamlin, he didn't know that.' 

* Do I imderstand you, that he's bin bucking agin faro 
with the money that you raised on hash ? And yon 
makin' the hash 7 ' 

* But he didn't know that — he wouldn't hev took it 
If I'd told bim.' , . 
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* No, be^d hev died fust ! ' said Mr. Ilomlin gravely. 
*Why, lie's that sensitive — is Jack Folinsbee — that it 
nearly kills him to take money even of mt. But where 
does this angel reside when he isn't fightin' the tiger, and 
is, so to speak, visible to the naked eye ? ' 

*He — ^he — stops here,' said Peg,^ with an awkward 
blush. 

' I see. Might I ask the number of his room— or 
should I be a — disturbing him in his meditations ? ' con- 
tinued Jack Hamlin, with grave politeness. 

* Oh, then you'll promise ? And you'll talk to him, 
and make him promise.' 

' Of course,' said Hamlin quietly. 

*And you'll remember he's sick — ^very sick? Ilis 
room's No. 44, at the end of the hall. Perhaps I'd better 
go with you ? ' 

« m find it.' 

* And you won't be too hard on him ? ' 

'I'll be a fatlicr to him,' said Hamlin demurely, as he 
opened the door and stepped into the hall. But he hesi« 
tated a moment, and then turned and gravely held out his 
hand. Peg took it timidly ; he did not seem quite in 
earnest — and his black eyes, vainly questioned, indicated 
nothing. But he shook her hand warmly, and the next 
moment was gone. 

He found the room with no difficulty. A faint cough 
from within, and a querulous protest, answered his knock. 
Mr. Hamlin entered without further ceremony. A sicken- 
ing smell of drugs, a palpable flavour of stale dissi^^tiow^ 

and the wasted hgoie of Jack Folinab^ie, \i\5i\J &t«a»fti\^ 

c2 
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extended upon the bed, greeted him. Mr. Hamlin was, 
for an instant, startled. There were hollow circles round 
the sick man's eyes, there Avas palsy in his trembling limbs, 
there was dissolution in his feverish breath. 

* What's up ? * he asked, huskily and nervously. 

* I am, and I want you to get up too.' 

* I can't, Jack. I'm regularly done up.' He reached 
his shaking hand towards a glass haK-filled with suspicious, 
pungent-smelling liquid, but Mr. Hamlin stayed it. 

' Do you want to get back that two thousand dollars 
you lost ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* Well, get up and marry that woman down-stairs.' 
Folinsbee laughed half hysterically, half sardonically. 
' She won't give it to me.' 

*No, but /will.' 
'You?' 

* Yes.' 

Folinsbee, with an attempt at a reckless laugh, rose 
trembling and with difficulty to his swollen feet. Hamlin 
eyed him narrowly, and then bade him lie down again. 
* To-morrow will do,' he said, * and then ' 

* If I don't ' 

* If you don't,' responded Hamlin, * why, I'll just wade 
in and cut you out ! ' 

But on the morrow Mr. Hamlin was spared that pos- 
sible act of disloyalty. For in the night the already 
hesitating spirit of Mr. Jack Folinsbee took flight on the 
wings of the south-east storm. When or how it happened, 
nobodjr knew. Whether this last excitement and the near 
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prospect of matrimony, or whether an over-dose of ano- 
dyne had hastened his end, was never known. I only 
know that when they came to awaken him the next morn- 
ing, the best that was left of him — a face still beautiful 
and boylike — looked up tearful at the eyes of Peg Mofiat. 
'It serves me right — it's a judgment,' she eaid in a low 
whisper to Jack Hamlin, ' for God knew that I'd broken 
my word and willed all my property to him.' 

She did not long survive him. Whether Mr. Hamlin 
ever clothed with action the suggestion indicated in his 
speech to the lamented Jack that night, is not on record. 
He was always her friend, and on her demise became her 
executor. But the bulk of her property was left to a dis- 
tant relation of handsome Jack Folinsbee, and so passed 
out of the control of Red Dog for ever, 
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A LEGEND OF SAMMTSTADT. 

It was the sacred hour of noon at Sammtstadt. Every- 
body was at dinner, and the serious Kellner of ^ Der Wilde- 
mann ' glanced in mild reproach at Mr. James Clinch, who, 
disregarding that fact, and the invitatory table (Thotey 
stepped into the street. For Mr. Clinch had eaten a late 
breakfast at Gladbach, was dyspeptic and American, and 
moreover preoccupied with business. He was consequently 
indignant on entering the garden-like court and cloister - 
like counting-house of * Von Becheret, Sons, Uncles, and 
Cousins,' to find the comptoir deserted even by the porter, 
and was furious at the maid-servant who offered the sacred 
shibboleth ' Mittagessen ' as a reasonable explanation of the 
solitude. * A country,' said Mr. Clinch to himself, * that 
stops business at midday to go to dinner, and employs 
women-servants to talk to business men, is played out.' 

He stepped from the silent building into the equally 
silent Kronprinzen Strasse. Not a soul to be seen any- 
where. Bows on rows of two-storied, grey-stuccoed 
buildings that might be dwellings or might be offices, all 
showing some traces of feminine taste and supervision in 
a flojver or a curtain that belied the legended * Comptoir ' 
or ^J?trection ' over their portals, Mr. Clinch thought of 
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Boston and State Street, of New York and Wall Street, 
and became coldly contemptuous. 

Tet there was clearly nothing to do but to walk down 
the formal rows of chestnuts that lined the broad Strasse, 
and then walk back again. At the comer of the first cross 
street he was struck with the fact that two men who were 
standing in front of a dwelling-house appeared to be as in- 
consistent and out of proportion to the silent houses as 
were the actors on a stage to the painted canvas thorough- 
fares before which they strutted. Mr. Clinch usually had 
no &ncies, had no eye for quaintness ; besides, this was not 
a quaint nor romantic district — only an entrepot for silks 
and Telvets, and Mr. Clinch was here not as a tourist, but 
as a purchaser. The guide-books had ignored Samintstadt, 
and he was too good an American to waste time in looking 
up uncatalogued curiosities. Besides, he had been here 
once before — ^an entire day ! 

One o*clock. Still a full hour and a half before his 
friend would return to business. What should he do? 
The Verein where he had once been entertained was de- 
serted even by its waiters ; the garden, with its ostentatious 
out-of-door tables, looked bleak and bare. Mr. Clinch was 
not artistic in his tastes, but even he was quick to detect 
the afiront put upon Nature by this Continental, theatrical 
gardening, and turned disgustedly away. Born near a 
' lake ' larger than the German Ocean, he resented a pool 
of water twenty-five feet in diameter under that alluring 
title ; and a frequenter of the Adirondacks, he could scarce 
contain himself over a bit of rock- work twelve feet high. 
* A. country/ said Mr. Clinch, * that ' \>\iV \\«^ \\ft 
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remembered that he had once seen, in a park in his native 
city, an imitation of the Drachenfels in plaster, on a scale of 
two inches to the foot, and checked his speech. 

He turned into the principal alUe of the town. There 
was a long white building at one end — the Bahnhof\ at the 
other end he remembered a dye-house. He had, a year ago, 
met its hospitable proprietor. He would call uj)on him 
now. 

But the same solitude confronted him as he passed the 
porter's lodge beside the gateway. The counting-house, 
half villa, half factory, must have convoked its humanity 
in some out-of-the-way refectory, for the halls and passages 
were tenantless. For the first time he began to be im- 
pressed with a certain foreign quaintness in the surround- 
ings; he found himself also recalling something he had 
read when a boy about an enchanted palace whose inhabi- 
tants awoke on the arrival of a long-predestined Prince. 
To assure himself of the absolute ridiculousness of this 
fancy, he took from his pocket the business card of its pro- 
prietor, a sample of dye, and recalled his own personality 
in a letter of credit. Having dismissed this idea from his 
mind, he lounged on again through a rustic lane, that might 
have led to a farm-house, yet was still, absurdly enough, a 
part of the factory gardens. Crossing a ditch by a cause- 
way, he presently came to another ditch and another cause- 
way, and then found himself idly contemplating a massive, 
ivy-clad, venerable brick wall. As a mere wall it might 
not have attracted his attention, but it seemed to enter and 
bury itself at right angles in the side-wall of a quite 
modern-looking direlling. After satisfying himself of this 
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fact, he i>assed on before the dwelling, but was amazed 
to see the wall reappear on the other side — exactly the 
same — old, ivy-grown, sturdy, uncompromising, and ri- 
diculous. Could it actually be a part of the house ? He 
turned back and repassed the front of the building. The 
entrance-door was hospitably open. There was a hall and 
a staircase, but — by all that was preposterous ! — they were 
built over and around the central brick intrusion. The 
wall actually ran through the house ! * A country,' said 
Mr. Clinch to himself, * where they build their houses over 
ruins to accommodate them, or save the trouble of removal, 

is .' But a very pleasant voice addressing him here 

stopped his usual hasty conclusion. 

* Guten Morgen.* 

Mr. Clinch looked hastily up. Leaning on the parapet 
of what appeared to be a garden on the roof of the house 
was a young girl — red-checked, bright-eyed, blond-haired. 
The voice was soft, subdued, and mellow ; it was part of 
the new impression he was receiving that it seemed to be 
in some sort connected with the ivy-clad wall before him. 
His hat was in his hand as he answered — 

* Guten Morgen.' 

* Was the Herr seeking anything ? ' 

The Herr was only waiting for a long-time-coming 
friend, and had strayed here to speak with the before- 
known proprietor. 

So ? But the before-known proprietor sleeping well at 
present after dinner, would the Herr on the terrace still 
a while linger ? 

The JJerr Tronic], but looked ^Yowxvi \w '^^xvcv. fet "Osx^ 
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means to do it. He was thinking of a scaling-ladder, when 
the young woman re-appeared at the open door and bade 
him enter. 

Following his youthful hostess, Mr. Clinch mounted 
the staircase, but, passing the mysterious wall, could not 
forbear an allusion to it^ * It is old, very old,' sjiid the 
girl ; * it was here when I came.' 

* That was not very long ago,* said Mr. Clinch, gal- 
lantly. 

* No ; but my grandfather found it here too.' 
*And built over it? ' 

* Why not ? It is very, very hard, and so thick.' 

Mr. Clinch here explained, with masculine superiority, 
the existence of such modern agents as nitro-glycerine and 
dynamite — persuasive in their effects upon time-honoured 
obstructions and incumbrances. 

^But there was not then what you call — this — ni — 
nitro-glycerine.' 

' But since then ? ' 

The young girl gazed at him in troubled surprise. 'Ikly 
great-grandfather did not take it away when he built the 
house. Why should we ? ' 

'Oh!' 

They had passed through a hall and dining-room, and 
suddenly stepped out of a window upon a gravelled terrace. 
From this a few stone steps descended to another terrace, 
on which trees and shrubs were growing ; and yet, looking 
over the parapet, Mr. Clinch could ste the road some 
twenty feet below. It was nearly on a level with and part 
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of the second storey of the house. Had an earthquake 
lifted the adjacent ground, or had the house burrowed into 
& hill ? Mr. Clinch turned to his companion, who was 
standing close beside him, breathing quite audibly, and 
leaving an impression on his senses as of a gentle and fra- 
grant heifer. 

* How was all this done ? ' 

The maiden did not know. * It was always here.' 

Mr. Clinch re-asccnded the steps. He had quite for- 
gotten his impatience. Possibly it was the gentle, equable 
calm of the girl, who, but for her ready colour, did not 
seem to be moved by anything ; perhaps it was the peace- 
ful repose of this mausoleum of the dead and forgotten 
wall that subdued him, but he was quite willing to tiikc the 
old-fashioned chair on the terrace which she offered him, 
and follow her motions with not altogether mechanical eyes 
as she drew out certain bottles and glasses from a mysteri- 
ous closet in the wall. Mr. Clinch had the weakness of a 
majority of his sex in believing that he was a good judge 
of wine and women. The latter, as shown in the specimen 
before him, he would have invoiced as a fair sample of 
the middle-class German woman — healthy, comfort-loving, 
home-abiding — the very genius of domesticity. Even in 
her virgin outlines the future wholesome matron was 
already forecast from the curves of her broad hips to the 
flat lines of her back and shoulders. Of the wine he was 
to judge later. That required an even more subtle and 
unimpassioned intellect. 

She placed two bottles before him on the table— one, 
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the traditional long-necked, amber-coloured Ithein wein 
flasche ; the other, an old, quaint, discoloured, amphorae- 
patterned glass jug. The first she opened. 

* This,' she said, pointing to the other, * cannot be 
opened.' 

Mr. Clinch paid his respects first to the opened bottle 
— a good quality of Niersteiner. With his intellect thus 
clarified, he glanced at the other. 

* It is from my great-grandfather. It is as old as the wall.' 
Mr. Clinch examined the bottle attentively. It seemed 

to have no cork. Formed of some obsolete, opaque glass, 
its twisted neck was apparently hermetically sealed by the 
snms material. The maiden smiled, as she said — 

* It cannot be opened now without breaking the bottle. 
It is not good luck to do so. My grandfather and my 
father would not.' 

But Mr. Clinch was still examining the bottle. Its neck 
was flattened towards tlie mouth, but a close inspection 
showed it was closed by some equally hard cement, but not 
glass. 

* If / can open it without breaking the bottle, have I 
your permission ? * 

A mischievous glance rested on Mr. Clinch, as the maiden 
answered — 

* / shall not object ; but for what will you do it ? ' 

* To taste it— to trv it ? * 

* You are not afraid ? ' 

There was just enough obvious admiration of Mr- 
Clinch's audacity in the maiden's manner to impel him to 
anjrrisk. His only answer was to teke from his pocket £^ 
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small steel instrument. Holding tlic neck of the bottle 
firmly in one hand, he passed his thumb and the steel 
twice or thrice around it. A faint rasping, scratching 
sound was all the wondering gii*l heard. Then, with a 
sudden, dexterous twist of his thumb and finger, to 
her utter astonishment he laid the top of the neck, neatly 
cut off, in her hand. 

' There's a better and more modern bottle than you had 
before,' he said, pointing to the cleanly-divided neck, * and 
any cork will fit it now.* 

But the girl regarded him with anxiety. *^\nd you 
still wish to taste the wine ? ' 

' With your permission— yes ! ' 

He looked up in her eyes. There was permission ; there 
was something more that was flattering to his vanity. He 
took the wine-glass and, slowly and in silence, filled it from 
the mysterious flask. 

The wine fell into the glass clearly, transparently, 
heavily ; but still and cold as death. There was no sparkle, 
no cheap ebullition, no evanescent bubble. Yet it was so 
clear that but for a faint amber tinting, the glass seemed 
empty. There was no aroma, no ethereal diffusion from 
its equable surface. Perhaps it was fancy — ^perhaps it 
was from nervous excitement — but a slight chill seemed to 
radiate from the still goblet and bring down the tempera- 
ture of the terrace. Mr. Clinch and his companion both 
insensibly shivered. 

But only for a moment. Mr. Clinch raised the glass 
to his lips. As he did so he remembered seeing distinctly 
as in a picture before him, the b\id.UI \ftiiwi^^ ^"^ ^\^\5c^ 
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girl in the foreground — an amused spectator of his sacri- 
legious act — the outlying ivy-crowned wall, the grass- 
grown ditch, the tall factory chimneys rising above the 
chestnuts, and the distant poplars that marked the Hhine. 

The wine was delicious ; perhaps a trifie — only a trifle 
— ^heady. lie was conscious of a slight exaltation. There 
was also a smile upon the girl's lip and a roguish twinkle in 
her eye as she looked at him. 

* Do you find the wine to your taste ? * she asked. 

* Fair enough, I warrant,* said Mr. Clinch with pon- 
derous gallantry ; * but methinks 'tis nothing, compared 
with the nectar that grows on those ruby lips! Nay, by 
St. Ursula, I swear it ! ' 

No sooner had this solemnly ridiculous speech passed 
the lips of the unfortunate man than he would have given 
worlds to have recalled it. He knew that he must be 
intoxicated; that the sentiment and language were utterly 
imlike him he was miserably aware; that he did not even 
know exactly what it meant he was also hopelessly con- 
scious. Yet, feeling all this — feeling, too, the shame of 
appearing before her as a man who had lost his senses 
through a single glass of wine — ^nevertheless, he rose 
awkwardly, seized her hand^ and by sheer force drew her 
towards him and kissed her. With an exclamation that 
was half a cry and half a laugh she fled from him, leaving 
him alone and bewildered on the terrace. 

For a moment Mr. Clinch supported himself against the 

open window, leaning his throbbing head on the cold glass. 

Shame, mortification, an hysterical half* consciousness of 

Us utter ridlculouaneaa^ and yet an odd, undefined terror 
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of something, by turns possessed him. Was he ever before 
guilty of such perfect folly ? Had he ever before made 
such a spectacle of himself? Was it possible that he, Mr. 
James Clinch, the coolest head at a late supper — he, the 
American, who had repeatedly drunk Frenchmen and 
Englishmen under the table — could be transformed into a 
sentimental, stagey idiot by a single glass of wine ? He was 
conscious, too, of asking himself these very questions in a 
stilted sort of rhetoric, and with a rising brutality of anger 
that was new to him. And then everything swam before 
him, and he seemed to lose all consciousness. 

But only for an instant. With a strong effort of his 
will he again recalled himself, his situation, his surround- 
ings, and, above all — his appointment. He rose to his 
feet, hurriedly descended the terrace steps, and before he 
well knew how, foimd himself again on the road. Once 
there his faculties returned in full vigour ; he was again 
himself. He strode briskly forward towards the ditch he 
had crossed only a few moments before — but was suddenly 
stopped. It was filled with water I He looked up and 
down; it was clearly the sjime ditch, but a flowing 
stream, thirty feet wide, now separated him from the other 
bank. 

The appearance of this unlooked-for obstacle made Mr. 
Clinch doubt the full restoration of his faculties. He 
stepped to the brink of the flood to bathe his head in the 
stream, and wash away the last vestiges of his potations. 
But as he approached the placid depths and knelt down, 
he again started back, and this time with a full conviction 
of his own madness. For reflected feom SX.^ TDLYctc>T-\^^ 
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surface was a figure he could scarcely call his own, although 
here and there some trace of his former self remained. 

His close-cropped hair— trimmed a la mode — had given 
way to long curling locks that dropped upon his shoulders. 
His neat moustache was frightfully prolonged and curled 
up at the ends stiffly, his Piccadilly collar had changed 
shape and texture, and reached — a mass of lace —to a point 
midway of his breast. His boots — why had he not noticed 
his boots before ? — those triumphs of the Parisian boot- 
maker, were lost in hideous leathern cases that reached 
half-way up his thighs. In place of his former high silk 
hat there lay upon the ground beside him the awful Thing 
he had just taken off— a mass of thickened felt, flap, feather 
and buckle that weighed at least a stone. 

A single terrible idea now^ took possession of him. He 
had been * sold' — * taken in ' — * done for.' He saw it all. 
In a state of intoxication he had lost his way, had been 
dragged into some vile den, stripped of his clothes and 
valuables, and turned adrift upon the quiet town in this 
shameless masquerade. How should he keep his appoint- 
ment — how inform the police of this outrage upon a 
stranger and an American citizen. How establish his 
identity ? Had they spared his papers ? He felt fever- 
ishly in his breast. Ah ! — his watch ? Yes, a watch — 
heavy, jewelled, enamelled — and, by all that was ridiculous, 
five others ! He ran his hands into his capacious trunk 
hose. What was this ? Brooches, chains, finger-rings — • 
one large episcopal one — earrings, and a handful of battered 
gold and silver coins. His papers, his memorandums, his 
passport — all proofs of his identity were gone I In their 
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place was the unmistakable omnium gatherum of an accom- 
plished knight of the road. Not only was his personality, 
but his character, gone for ever I 

It was a part of Mr. Clinch's singular experience that 
this last stroke of ill-fortune seemed to revive in him some- 
thing of the brutal instinct he had felt a moment before. 
He turned eagerly about with the intention of calling some 
one — the first person he met — to account. But the house 
that he had just quitted was gone ! The wall ! Ah, there 
it was — no longer purposeless, intrusive, and ivy- clad, but 
part of the buttress of another massive wall that rose 
into battlements above him. Mr. Clinch turned again, 
hopelessly, toward Sammtstadt; there was the fringe 
of poplars on the Hhine, there was the outlying fields lit 
by the same meridian sun, but the characteristic chimneys 
of Sammtstadt were gone. Mr. Clinch was hopelessly 
lost. 

The sound of a horn breaking the stillness recalled his 
senses. He now for the first time perceived that, a little 
distance below him, partly hidden in the trees, was a queer, 
tower-shaped structure, with chains and pulleys that in 
some strange way recalled his boyish reading. A draw- 
bridge and portcullis ! And on the battlement a figure in 
a masquerading dress as absurd as his own, flourishing a 
banner and trumpet, and trying to attract his attention. 

* Wer da I ' 

* I want to see the proprietor,' said Mr. Clinch, choking 
back his rage. 

There was a pause, and the figure turned apparently to 
consult with someone behind the baltlQmQ.tkl^« ^^f^i^x ^ 
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moment, he reappeared, and in a perfunctoiy monotone, 
with an occasional breathing spell on the trumpet, began : 

* You do give warranty as a good knight and true, as 
well as by the bones of the blessed St. Ursula, that you 
bear no ill-will, secret enmity, wicked misprise or conspi- 
racy against the body of our noble lord and master. Von 
Kolnische. And you bring with you no ambush, siege, or 
surprise of retainers, neither secret warrant nor lettres de 
cachetj nor carry on your knightly person poisoned dagger, 
magic ring, witch powder, nor enchanted bullet, and that 
you have entered^ into no imhallowed alliance with the 
Prince of Darkness, gnomes, hexies, dragons. Undines, 
Lorelies, nor the like.' 

* Come down out of that, you d—- d old fool 1 ' roared 
Mr. Clinch, now perfectly beside himself with rage : 
* Come down and let me in ! ' 

As Mr. Clinch shouted out the last words confused cries 
of recognition and welcome, not unmixed with some con- 
sternation, rose from the battlements. ' Ach Gott,* * Mutter 
Gottes — * it is he I It is Jann :] Der Wanderer. It 
is himself.' The [chains rattled, the ponderous draw- 
bridge creaked and dropped, and across it a medley of 
motley figures rushed pell-mell. But, foremost among 
them, the very maiden whom he had left not ten minutes 
before, flew into his arms, and, with a cry of joyful 
greeting, sank upon his breast. Mr. Clinch looked down 
upon the fair head and long braids. It certainly was the 
same maiden — ^his cruel enchantress — but where did she 
get those absurd garments ? 

^ Wt7/^K?mmen,^ said a stout figure, advancing, with 
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kmie autlioritj, and seizing his disengaged band. ' Where 
hast thou been to long ? ' 

"*' Mr, Clinch, by no means placated, coldly dropped the 
extended hand. It was not the proprietor he had known. 
Bat there was a singular resemblance in his face to some 
one of Mr. Clinch's own kin — but who he could not 
r^ember.' * May I take the liberty of asking your 
name ? ' he asked, coldly. 

^ The £gure grinned. 'Surely — but if thou standest 
upon punctilio, it is for me to ask thine, most noble 
Freiherr^ said he, winking upon his retainers. * Whom 
have / the honour of entertaining ? ' 

: * My name is Clinch — James Clinch — of Chicago, 
Illinois.' 

\ A dhout of laughter followed. In the midst of his 
rage and mortification Mr. Clinch fancied he saw a shade 
of pain and annoyance flit across the face of the maiden. 
He wan ptizzled, but pressed her hand — in spite of his 
late experiences — ^reassuringly. She made a gesture of 
silence to him, and then slipped away in the crowd. 

' Schames KTn'sche von Schekargo,' mimicked the 
fijpixe, to the unspeakable delight of his retainers. ' So. 
That is the latest French style. Holy St. Ursula ! Hark 
ye, nephew I / am not a travelled man. Since the Cru- 
sades we simple Hhine gentlemen have stayed at home. 
Biit I call myself Kolnische of Koln, at your service.' 

* Very likely you are right,' said Mr. Clinch, hotly, 
disregarding the caution of his fair companion ; ' but 
whoeyer ycu are, / am a stranger entitled to protection. 
Iha\0 been robbed.* 
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If Mr. Clinch had uttered an exqiiisite joke instead 
of a very angry statement, it could not have been more 
hilariusly received. He paused, grew confused, and then 
went on, hesitatingly — 

*In place of my papers and credentials I find only 
these ; ' and he produced the jewellery from his pockets. 

Another shout of laughter and clapping of hands fol- 
lowed this second speech, and the Baron, with a wink at 
his retainers, prolonged the general mirth by saying, * By 
the way, nephew, there is little doubt but there has been 
robbery — ^somewhere.* 

*• It was done,* continued Mr. Clinch, hurrying to make 
an end of his explanation, * while *J was inadvertently 
overcome with liquor — drugged liquor.' 

The laughter here was so uproarious that the Baron — 
albeit with tears of laughter in his own eyes — ^made a 
peremptory gesture of silence. The gesture was peculiar 
to the Baron — efficacious and simple. It consisted merely 
in knocking down the nearest laugher. Having thus 
restored tranquillity, he strode forward, and took Mr. 
Clinch by the hand. * By St. Adolph, I did doubt thee a 
moment ago, nephew, but this last frank confession of 
thine shows me I did thee wrong, Willkommen zu Ilause, 
Jann, drunk or sober, willkommen zu CracanenJ 

More and more mystified, but convinced of the folly of 
any further explanation, Mr. Clinch took the extended 
hand of his alleged uncle, and permitted himself to be led 
into the castle. They passed into a large banqueting 
hal], adorned with armour and implements of the chase. 
-Ifc Clinch could not help noticing that, although the 
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appointments were liberal and picturesque, the ventilation 
was bad, and the smoke from the huge chimnej made the 
air murky. The oaken tables, massive in carving and 
rich in colour, were unmistakably greasy, and Mr. Clinch 
Blij)ped on a piece of meat that one of the dozen half- wild 
dogs who were occupying the room was tearing on the 
floor. The dog, yelping, ran between tlie legs of a 
retainer, precipitating him upon the Baron, who instantly, 
with the ^ equal foot ' of fate, kicked him and the dog into 
a corner. 

' And whence came you last? ' asked the Baron, disre- 
garding the little contretemps^ and throwing himself heavily 
on an oaken settle, while he pushed a queer, uncomfort- 
able-looking stool with legs like a Siamese- twin-connected 
double X towards his companion. 

Mr. Clinch, who had quite given himself up to fate, 
answered mechanically — 

* Paris.' 

The Baron winked his eye with unutterable, elderly 
wickedness. * Ach Gott ! it is nothing to what it was 
when I was your age. Ah ! there was Manon — Sieur 
Manon we used to call her. I suppose she's getting old 
now. How goes on the feud between the students and the 
citizens? Eh ? Did you go to the hal in la Citel ' 

Mr. Clinch stopped the flow of these Justice-Shallow- 
like reminiscences by an uneasy exclamation. He was 
blinking of the maiden who had disappeared so suddenly. 
The Baron misinterpreted his nervousness. * What ho ! 
within there — Max, Wolfgang — lazy rascals. Bring some 
wine/ 
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At the baleful word Mr. Clincli started to his feet* 
* Not for me ! Bring me none of your body and soul 
destroying poison. I've enough of it I ' 

The Baron stared. The servitors stared also. 

* I beg your pardon/ said Mr. Clinch, recalling him- 
snl£ slowly. * But I fear that Rhine wine does not agree 
with me.' 

Tlie Baron grinned. Perceiving, however, that the 
three servitors grinned also, he kicked two of them into 
obscurity, and felled the third to the floor with his fist. 
*Hark ye, nephew,' he said, turning to the astonished 
Clinch, * give over this nonsense ! By the mitre of Bishop 
Hatto, thou art as big a fool as he.' 

* Hatto,' repeated Clinch, mechanically. * What ! he 
of the Mouse Tower ? ' 

* Aye — of the Mouse Tower,' sneered the Baron. ' I 
see you know the story.' 

* Why am I like him ? ' asked Mr. Clinch, in amaze- 
ment. 

The Baron grinned. ' He punished the Rheinish wine 
as thou dost — without judgment. He had — — " 

* The jim jams,' said Mr. Clinch, mechanically, again. 
The Baron fi-owned. * I know not Avhat gibberisli 

thou say est by "jim jams," but he had like thee the 
wildest fantasies and imaginings. Saw snakes, toads, rats 
— in his boots ; but principally rats. Said they .pursued 
him. Came to his room — ^his bed — ach Gott 1 * 

* Oh ! ' said Mr. Clinch, with a sudden return to his 
firmer self and his native inquiring habits, 'then thcit X^ 

the fact about Bishop Ilatto of the story ? ' 
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< His enemies made it the subject of a vile slander of 
an old friend of mine/ said the Baron, ' and those cursed 
poets who believe everything, and then persuade others to 
do so — ^may the devil fly away Avith them ! — kept it up.' 

Here were facts quite to Mr. Clinch's sceptical mind. 
He forgot himself and his surroundings. 

* And that story of the Drachenfels ? ' he asked, in- 
sinuatingly. * The dragon, you know. Was he too ' 

The Baron grinned. * A boar transformed by the 
drunken brains of the bauers of the Siehengehirge. Ach 
Gott, Ottefried had many a hearty laugh over it, and it 
did him, as thou knowest, good service with the nervous 
mother of the silly maiden.' 

* And the seven sisters of Schiinbcrg ? ' asked Mr. Clinch, 
persuasively. 

*" Schonberg ! Seven sisters ! " What of them ? ' de- 
manded the Baron, sharply. 

* Why, you know — the maidens who were so coy to 
their suitors, and — don't you remember ? — jumped into the 
Ehine to avoid them.' 

•Coy! — jumped into the Ehine to avoid suitors?' 
roared the Baron, purple with rage. * Hai'k ye, nephew 1 
I like not this jesting. Thou knowest I married one of the 
Schonberg girls, as did thy father. How " coy " they were 
is neither here nor there ; but mayhap we might tell another 
story. Thy father, as weak a fellow as thou art where a 
petticoat is concerned, could not as a gentleman do other 
than he did. And this is his reward I Ach Gott ! " Coy ! '' 
And this^ I warrant, is the way the story is delivered in 
Paris ? ' 
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Mr. Clinch would have answered that this Avas the way 
he read it in a guide-book, but checked himself at the 
hopelessness of the explanation. Besides, he was on the 
eve of historic information — he was, as it were, interviewing 
the past ; and whether he would ever be able to profit by 
the opportunity or not, he could not bear to lose it. * And 
how about the Lorelie? — is she, too, a fiction ? * he asked, 
glibly. 

' It was said,' observed the Baron, sardonically, * that 
when thou disappeared with the gamekeeper's daughter at 
Obercassel — heaven knows where ! — thou wast swallowed 
up in a whirlpool Avith some creature. Ach Gott, I believe 
it I But a truce to this balderdash. And so thou wantest 
to know of the " coy " siatera of Schiinberg ? Hark ye, Jann, 
that cousin of thine is a Schonberg. Call you her " coy " ? 
Did I not see thy greeting? Eh? By St Adolph, 
knowing thee as she does to be robber and thief, call you her 
greeting " coy " ? ' 

Furious as Mr. Clinch inwardly became under these 
epithets, he felt that his explanation would hardly relieve 
the maiden from deceit or himself from weakness. But 
out of his very perplexity and turmoil a bright idea was 
born. He turned to the Baron — 

*• Then you have no faith in the Rhine legends ? ' 

The Baron only replied with a contemptuous shrng of 
his shoulders. 

* But what if I told you a new one ? ' 

'You?' 

' Yes ; a part of my experience ? ' 
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The Baron was curious. It was early in the afternoon 
— ^just after dinner. He might be worse bored. 

* Fve only one condition,' added Mr. Clinch, * the 
young lady — I mean, of course, my cousin — must hear it 
too!' 

* Oh, aye, I see. Of course — the old trick ! Well, call 
the jade ; but mark ye, Sir Nephew, no enchanted maidens 
and knights. Keep to thyself. Be as thou art, vagabond 
Jann Kolnische, knight of the road. What ho there, 
scoundrels ! call the Lady Wilhelmina.' 

It was the first time Mr. Clinch had heard his fair 
friend's name. But it was not evidently the first time she 
had seen him, as the very decided wink the gentle maiden 
dropped him testified. Nevertheless, with hands lightly 
clasped together, and downcast eyes, she stood before 
them. 

Mr. Clinch began. Without heeding the Baron's 
scornful grin, he graphically described his meeting two 
years before with a Lorelie, her usual pressing invitation, 
and his subsequent plunge into the Hhine. 

* I am free to confess,' added Mr. Clinch, with an affect- 
ing glance to Wilhelmina, ' that I was not enamoured of 
the graces of the lady, but was actuated by my desire to 
travel and explore hitherto unknown regions. I wished to 
travel, to visit ' 

* Paris,' interrupted the Baron, sarcastically. 

* America,' continued Mr. Clinch. 

* What ? ' 

* America.' 



\ 
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* 'Tis a gnome-like sounding name, this Meriker. Go 
on, nephew. Tell us of Meriker.* 

With the characteristic fluency of his nation, Mr. 
Clinch described his landing on those enchanted shores, 
viz., the Rhine Whirlpool and Hell Gate, East River, New 
York. He described the railways, tramways, telegraphs, 
hotels, phonograph, and telephone. An occasional oath 
broke from the Baron, but he listened attentively, and in a 
few moments Mr. Clinch had the raconteur's satisfaction of 
seeing the vast hall slowly filling with open-eyed and open- 
mouthed retainers, hanging upon his words. Mr. Clinch 
went on to describe his astonishment at meeting on these 
very shores some of his own blood and kin. ' In fact,' 
said Mr. Clinch, ' here were a race calling themselves 
" Clinch," but all claiming to have descended from 
Kolnische.' 

* And how ? ' sneered the Baron. 

* Through James Kolnische and Wilhelmina his wife,' 
returned Mr. Clinch, boldly. * They emigrated from 
Koln and Crefeld to Philadelphia, where there is a quarter 
named Crefeld.' Mr. Clinch felt himself shaky as to 
his chronology, but wisely remembered that it Avas a chro- 
nology of the future to his hearers, and they could not 
detect an anachronism. With his eyes fixed upon those of 
the gentle Wilhelmina, Mr. Clinch now proceeded to de- 
scribe his return to his fatherland, but his astonishment at 
finding the very face of the country changed, and a city 
standing on thos3 fields he had played in as a boy ; and 
hovf he had wandered hopelessly on until he at last sat 

uc'/fr//y clown in a humble cottage built upon the ruins of 
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a lordly castle. ' So utterly travel-worn and weak bad I 
become/ said Mr. Clinch, with adroitly simulated pathos, 
' that a single glass of wine offered me by the simple cot- 
tage maiden affected me like a prolonged debauch.' 

A long-drawn snore was all that followed this affecting 
climax. The Baron was asleep. The retainers were also 
asleep. Only one pair of eyes remained open — arch, lumi- 
nous, blue — Wilhelmina's ! 

' There is a subterranean passage below us to Linn. 
Let us fly I ' she whispered. 

' But why ? ' 

*They always do it in the legends,' she murmured, 
inodeBtly. 

* But your father ? ' 

^ He sleeps. Do you not hear him ? ' 

Certainly somebody was snoring. But, oddly enough, 
it seemed to be Wilhelmina. Mr. Clinch suggested this to 
her. 

* Fool, it is yourself.' 

Mr. Clinch, struck with the idea, stopped to consider. 
She was right. It certainly was himself. 

With a struggle he awoke. The sun was shining. 
The maiden was looking at him. But the castle — the 
castle was gone ! 

' You have slept well,' said the maiden, archly. ' Every- 
body does after dinner at Sammtstadt. Father has just 
awakened, and is coming.' 

Mr. Clinch stared at the maiden, at the terrace, at the 
sky, at the distant chimneys of Sammtstadt, at the more 
distant Rhine, at the table betoxe \vyk\, ^tv^ ^wa^-^ \i.\. "^^ 
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empty glass. The maiden smiled. * Tell me,' said Mr. 
Clinch, looking in her eyes, * is there a secret passage 
undergi'oimd between this place and the castle of Linn ? ' 

' An underground passage ? ' 

' Aye — whence the daughter of the house fled with a 
stranger knight.' 

' They say there is,' said the maiden, with a gentle 
blush. 

' Can you show it to me ? ' 

She hesitated. * Papa is coming. I'll ask him.' 

I presume she did. At least the Herr Consul at 
Sammtstadt informs me of a marriage- certificate issued 
to one Clinch, of Chicago, and Kolnische, of Kciln, and 
there is an amusing story extant in the Verein at Sammt- 
stadt of an American connoisseur of Ehine wines who 
mistook a flask of Cognac and rock candy, used for * craftily 
qualifjing' lower grades of wine to the American standard, 
for the rarest Rudesheimerberg. 
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'A TOURIST FROM INJIANNY: 

We first saw him from the deck of the * Unser Fritz/ as 
that gallant steamer was preparing to leave the port of 
New York for Plymouth, Havre, and Hamburg. Perhaps 
it was that all objects at that moment became indelibly 
impressed on the memory of the depai-ting voyager — per- 
haps it was that mere interrupting trivialities always 
assume undue magnitude to us when we are waiting 
for something really important — but I retain a vivid im- 
pression of him as he appeared on the gangway in appa- 
rently hopeless, yet, as it afterwards appeared, really 
triumphant, altercation with the German-speaking deck- 
hands and stewards. He was not an heroic figure. Clad 
in a worn linen duster, his arms filled with bags and 
parcels, he might have been taken for a hackman carrying 
the luggage of his fare. But it was noticeable that, 
although he calmly persisted in speaking English and 
ignoring the voluble German of his antagonists, he in some 
riide fashion accomplished his object, without losing his 
temper or increasing his temperature, while his foreign 
enemy was crimson with rage and perspiring with heat ; 
and that presently, having violated a dozen of the ship's 
r^ulations, he took his place by \Si^ «Afe oi ^ 's^ ^<^<5g^ 
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girl, apparently his superior in station, who addressed him 
as ' father.' As the great ship swung out into the stream 
he was still a central figure on our deck, getting ^into 
everybody's way, addressing all with equal familiarity, 
imperturbable to affront or snub, but al ways doggedly and 
consistently adhering to one purpose, however trivial or 
inadequate to the means employed. 'You're sittin' on 
suthin' o' mine, miss,' he began for the third or fourth time 
to the elegant Miss Montmorris, who was re-visiting 
Europe under high social conditions. * Jist rise up while 
I get it — 'twon't take a minit.' Not only was that lady 
forced to rise, but to make neceseary tlie rising and dis- 
composing of the whole Montmorris party who were 
congregated around her. The missing * suthin' ' was 
discovered to be a very old and battex'ed newspaper. ' It's 
the Gincinnatty Times,' he explained, as he quietly took 
it up, oblivious to the indignant glances c^ the party. 
* It's a little squoshed by your sittin' on it, but it'll do to 
re-fer to. It's got a letter from Payris, showin' the prices 
o' them thar hotels and rist'rants, and I allowed to my 
darter we might want it on the other side. Thar's one or 
two French names thar that rather gets me — mebbee your 
eyes is stronger ; ' but here the entire Montmorris party 
rustled away, leaving him with the paper in one hand — 
the other pointing at the paragraph. Not at all dis- 
comfited, he glanced at the vacant bench, took possession 
of it with his hat, duster, and umbrella, disappeared, and 
presently appeared again with his daughter, a lank-looking 
jyoung mxn, and an angular elderly female, and^so re- 
pJ^ced jthe MontmoTtiai^fi. . 
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When we were fairly at sea he was missed. A pleasing 
belief that he had fallen overboard, or had been lefb behind^ 
was dissipated bj his appearance one morning, with his 
daughter on one arm, and the elderly female before alluded 
to on the other. The * Unser Fritz ' was rolling heavily at 
the time, but with his usual awkward pertinacity he 
insisted upon attempting to walk toward the best part 
of the deck, as he alwd.ys did, as if it were a right and a 
duty. A lurch brought him and his uncertain freight in 
contact with the Montmorrises, there was a moment of 
wild confusion, two or three seats were emptied, and he 
wias finally led away by the steward, an obviously and 
obtrusively sick man. But when he had disappeared 
below it was noticed that he had secured two excellent 
seats for his female companions. Nobody dared to disturb 
the elder, nobody cared to disturb the younger — who it 
may be here recorded had a certain shy reserve which 
checked aught but the simplest civilities from the male 
passengers. 

A few days later it was discovered that he was not an 
inmate of the first, but of the second cabin ; tliat the 
elderly female was not his wife as popularly supposed, 
but the room-mate of his daughter in the first cabin. 
These facts made his various intrusions on the saloon 
deck the more exasperating to the Montmorrises, yet the 
more difiicult to deal with. Eventually, however, he had, 
as usual, his own way ; no place was sacred, or debarred 
his slouched hat and duster. They were turned out of 
the engine-room to reappear upon the bridge, they were 
forbidden the forecastle to rise a gh.Q«A7 Y^^*sftXi^^ \^^i^^^ 
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the officer in his solemn supervision of the compass. 
They would have been lashed to the rigging on their way 
to the maintop, but for the silent protest of his daughter's 
presence on the deck. Most of his interrupting familiar 
conversation was addressed to the interdicted ' man at the 
wheel.' 

Hitherto I had contented myself with the fascination of 
his presence from afar — wisely perhaps deeming it dan- 
gerous to a true picturesque pei*spective to alter my dis- 
tance, and perhaps, like the best of us, I fear, preferring 
to keep my own idea of him than to run the risk of 
altering it by a closer acquaintance. But one day when 
I was lounging by the stern rail, idly watching the dogged 
ostentation of the screw, that had been steadily intimating, 
after the fashion of screws, that it was the only thing in 
the ship with a persistent purpose, the ominous shadow of 
the slouched hat and the trailing duster fell upon me. 
There was nothing to do but accept it meekly. Indeed, my 
theory of the man made me helpless. 

* I didn't know till yesterday who you be,' he began 
deliberately, * or I shouldn't hev' been so onsocial. But 
I've allers told my darter that in permiskiss trav'lin' a 
man oughter be keerful of who he meets. I've read some 
of your writins — read 'em in a paper in Injianny, but I 
never reckoned I'd meet ye. Things is queer, and trav'lin' 
brings all sorter people together. My darter Looeze sus- 
pected ye from the first, and she worried over it, and 
kinder put me up to this.' 

The most delicate flattery could not have done more. 
To have been in the thought of this reserved gentle girl, 
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who scarcely seemed to notice even those who had paid her 
attention, was- 

* She put me up to it,* he continued calmly, * though 
she, herself, hez a kind o' pre-judise again you and your 
writins — thinkin' them sort o' low down, and the folks 
talked about not in her style— and ye know that's woman's 
nater, and she and Miss Montmon*is agree on that point. 
But thar's a few friends with me round yer ez would like 
to see ye.' He stepped aside and a dozen men appeared in 
Indian file from behind the round-house, and, with a 
solemnity known only to the Anglo-Saxon nature, shook 
my hand deliberately, and then dispersed themselves in 
various serious attitudes against the railings. They were 
honest, well-meaning countrymen of mine, but I could 
not recall a single face. 

There was a dead silence ; the screw, however, osten- 
tatiously went on. * You see what I told you,' it said. 
• This is all vapidity and trifling. I'm the only fellow 
here with a purpose. Whiz, whiz, whiz; chug, chug, 
chug I ' 

1 was about to make some remark of a general nature, 
when I was greatly relieved to observe my companion's 
friends detach themselves from the railings, and, with a 
slight bow and another shake of the hand, severally retire, 
apparently as much relieved as myself. My companion, 
who had in the mean time acted as if he had discharged 
himself of a duty, said, * Thar oilers must be some one to 
tend to this kind o' thing, or thar's no sociableness. I 
took a deppytation into the cap'n's room yesterday to make 
some proppysitions, and thar*s a minister oi tb& Q^^^^s^V 

£ 
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aboard ez orter be spoke to afore next Sunday, and I 
reckon it's my dooty, onless,' he added with deliberate 
and formal politeness, * youVd prefer to do it — ^bein' so to 
speak a public man.* 

But the public man hastily deprecated any interference 
with the speaker's functions, and, to change the conversa- 
tion, remarked that he had heard that there were a party 
of Cook's tourists onboard, and — were not the preceding 
gentlemen of the number ? But the question caused the 
speaker to lay aside his hat, take a comfortable position on 
the deck, against the rail, and, drawing his knees up under 
his chin, to begin as follows : — 

* Speaking o' Cook and Cook's tourists, Fm my own 
Cook ! I reckon I calkilate and know every cent that I'll 
spend 'twixt Evansville, Injianny, and Home and Naples, 
and everything I'll see.' He paused a moment, and, lay- 
ing his hand familiarly on my knee, said, ' Did I ever tell 
ye how I kem to go abroad ? ' 

As we had never spoken together before, it was safe 
to reply that he had not. He rubbed his head soMy with 
his hand, knitted his iron grey brows, and then said medi- 
tatively, * No ! it must hev been that head waiter. He 
sorter favors you in the musstache and gen'ral get up. 
I guess it war him I spoke to.' 

I thought it must have been. 

* Well, then, this is the way it kem about. I was 
sittin one night, about three months ago, with my darter 
Looeze — my wife bein' dead some four year — and I was 
reading to her out of the paper about the Exposition. She 

^ez to me, quiet-like, — she's a quiet aoxt o' ^al if you eve^ 
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notissed her, — " I should like to go thar ; " I looks at her 
— it was the first time sense her mother died that that gal 
had ever asked for anything, or had, so to speak, a wish. 
It wasn't her way. She took everything ez it kem, and 
dum my skin ef I ever could tell whether she ever wanted 
it to kem in any other way. I never told ye this afore, 
did!?' 

* No,' I said hastily. * Go on.' 

He felt his knees for a moment, and then drew a long 
breath. * Perhaps,' he began deliberately, * ye don't know 
that I'm a poor man. Seein me here among these rich 
folks, goin abroad to Ydxee with the best o' them, and 
Looeze thar — in the first cabin — a lady, ez she is — ye 
wouldn't b'leeve it, but I'm poor ! I am. Well, sir, 
when that gals looks up at me and sez that-— I hadn't but 
twelve dollars in my pocket and I ain't the durned fool 
that I look — ^but .suthin in me — suthin, you know, a way 
back in me — sez, You shall ! Loo-ey, you shall ! and 
then I sez — repeatin it, and looking up right in her eyes — 
" You shall go, Loo-ey " — did yon ever look in my gal's 
eyes ? ' 

I parried that somewhat direct question by another, 
* But the twelve dollars — how did you increase that ? ' 

' I raised it to two hundred and fifty dollars. I got 
odd jobs o' work here and there, overtime — ^I'm a ma- 
chinist. I used to keep this yer over-work firom Loo — 
saying I had to see men in the evenin' to get pints about 
Europe — and that — and getting a little money raised on 
my life-insurance, I shoved her through. And here we \& 
()hJj>/>esr and iSrst class — all througli — ^ftvci.\. \a,\iO^\akV 

b2 
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' But two hundred and fif)y dollars ! And Kome and 
Naples and return ? You can't do it.' 

He looked at me cnnninglj a moment. ' Kan't do it ? 
I've done it ! ' 

* Done it ? ' 

* Wall, about the same, I reckon : I've figgered it out. 
Figgers don't lie. I ain't no Cook's tourist; I kin sec 
Cook and give him pints. I tell you I've figgered it out to 
a cent, and I've money to spare. Of course I don't reckon 
to travel with Loo. She'll go first claBs. But I'll be near 
her if it's in the steerage of a ship, or in the baggage car of 
a railroad. I don't need much in the way of grub or 
clothes, and now and then I kin pick up a job. Perhaps 
you disremember that row I had down in the engine-room, 
when they chucked me out of it ? ' 

I ^could not help looking at him with astonishment ; 
there was evidently only a pleasant memory in his mind. 
Yet I recalled that I had felt indignant for him and his 
daughter. 

' Well, that dam fool o£ a Dutchman, that chief en- 
gineer, gives me a job the other day. And ef I hadn't 
just forced my way down there, and talked sasy at him, 
and criticised his macheen,he'd hev never knowed I knowed 
a eccentric from a waggon-wheel. Do you see the pint ? ' 

I thought I began to see it. But I could not help 
asking what his daughter thought of his travelling in this 
inferior way. 

He laughed. * When I was gettin up some pints from 

tliem hooka of travel I read her a proverb or^ saying 

outer one o' them, that "only prmc€^a wi^ feo^ ^ud 
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Americans travelled first class." You see I told her it 
didn't say " women," for they naterally would ride first 
class — ^and Amerikan gals being princesses, didn't count. 
Don't you see ? ' 

If I did not quite follow his logic, nor see my way 
clearly into his daughter's acquiescence through this 
ppeech, some light may be thrown upon it by his next 
utterance. I had risen with some vague words of con- 
gratulation on his success, and was about to leave him, 
when he called me back. 

* Did I tell ye,' he said, cautiously looking around, yet 
with a smile of stified enjoyment in his face, ^ did I tell ye 
what that gal — my darter — sed to me ? No, I didn't tell 
ye — nor no one else afore. Come here ! ' 

He made me draw down closely into the shadow and 
secrecy of the round-house. 

*• That night that I told my gal she should go abroad, 
I sez to her quite chipper like and free, " I say. Looey,' 
sez I, " ye'U be goin for to marry some o' them counts or 
dukes, or poten-tates, I reckon, and ye'll leave the old man." 
And she sez, sez slie, lookin me squar in the eye — did ye 
ever notiss that gal's eye ? ' 

* She has fine eyes,' I replied, cautiously. 

' They is ez clean as a fresh milk-pan and ez bright. 
Xothin sticks to 'em. Eh ? ' 

* You are right.' 

* Well, she looks up at me this way,' here he achieved a 
vile imitation of his daughter's modest glance, not at all like 
her, * and, looking at me, she sez quietly, " That's what I'm 
goin for, and to improve my mind," K^ I Vv^\ VO» ^i'*^ 
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a fack ! To marry a nobleman, and im-prove her mind ! 
Ha! Ha! Ha!' 

The evident enjoyment that he took in this, and the 
quiet ignoring of anything of a moral quality in hia 
daughter's sentiments, or in his thus confiding them to a 
stranger's ear, again upset all my theories. I may say here 
that it is one of the evidences of original character, that it 
is apt to baffle all prognosis from a mere observer's stand- 
point. But I recalled it some months afler. 

We parted in England. It is not necessary, in this 
brief chronicle, to repeat the various stories of * Uncle 
Joshua,' as the younger and more frivolous of our pas- 
sengers called him, nor that two-thirds of the stories 
repeated were utterly at variance with my estimate of the 
character of the man, although I may add that I was also 
doubtful of the accuracy of my own estimate. But one 
quality was 'always dominant — ^his resistless, dogged per- 
tinacity and calm imperturbability! *He asked Miss 
Montmorris if she " minded " singin a little in the second 
cabin to liven it up, and added, as an inducement, that they 
didn't know good music from bad,' said Jack Walker to me. 
* And when he mended the broken lock of my trunk, he 
abtholutely propothed to me to athk couth In Grath if thee 
didn't want a " koorier " to travel with her to "do me- 
chanics," provided thee would take charge of that dread- 
fully deaf-and-dumb daughter of his. Wothn't it funny ? 
Really he'th one of your characters,' ssiid the youngest 
Miss Montmorris to me as we made our adieu on the 
steamer. 

I am afraici he was not, although he was good enough 
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afterwards to establish one or two of my theories regarding 
him. I was enabled to assist him once in an altercation he 
had with a cabman regarding the £ire of his daughter, the 
cabman retaining a distinct impression that the father had 
also ridden in some obscure way in or upon the same cab 
— as he undoubtedly had — ^and I grieve to say, foolishly. 
I heard that he had forced his way into a certain great 
house in England, and that he was ignominiously rejected, 
but I also heard that ample apologies had been made to a 
certain quiet modest daughter of his who was without on 
th§ lawn, and that also a certain Personage, whom I 
approach, even in this vague way, with a capital letter, 
had graciously taken a fancy to the poor child, and had 
invited her to a reception. 

But this is only hearsay evidence. So also is the story 
which met me in Pari^, that he had been up with his 
daughter in the captive balloon, and that at an elevation of 
■everal thousand feet from the earth he had made some 
remarks upon the attaching cable and the drum on which 
the cable revolved, which not only excited the interest of 
the passengers, but attracted the attention of the authorities, 
so that he was not only given a gratuitous ascent after- 
wards, but was, I am told, offered some gratuity. But I 
shall restrict this narrative to the few facts of which I 
was personally cognizant in the career of this remarkable 
man. 

I was at a certain entertainment given in Paris by the 
heirs, executors, and assignees of an admirable man, long 
since gathered to his fathers in P^re la Chaise, but whose 
Shakespeare4ike bust still looks calmly and bew&'H^V<^'c^l 
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down on the riotous revelry of absurd wickedness of which 
he was, when living, the patron saint The entertainment 
was of such a character, that, while the performers were 
chiefly women, a majority of the spectators were men. 
The few exceptions were foreigners, and among them I 
quickly recognised my fair fellow-countrywomen, the 
MontmoiTises. * Don't thay that you've theen us here,' 
said the youngest Miss Montmorris, *for ith only a lark. 
Ith awfujly funny ! And that friend of yourth from 
Injianny ith here with hith daughter.' It did not tjike me 
long to find my friend Uncle Joshua's serious, practical, un- 
sympathetic face in the front row of tables and benches. 
But beside him, to my utter consternation, was his shy and 
modest daughter. In another moment I was at his side. 
* I really think — I am afraid — ' I began in a whisper, * that 
you have made a mistake. I don't think you can be aware 
of the character of this place. Your daughter ' 

* Kera here with Miss Montmorris. She's yer. It's all 
right.' 

I was at my wits' end. Happily, at this moment Mdlle. 
Rochefort from the Orangerie skipped out in the quadrille 
immediately before us, caught her light skirts in either 
hand, and executed a pas that lifted the hat from the eyes 
of some of the front spectators and pulled it down over the 
eyes of others. The Montmorrises fluttered away with a 
half- hysterical giggle and a half-confounded escort. The 
modest-looking Miss Loo, who had been staring at every- 
thing quite indifferently, suddenly stepped forward, took 
her father's arm, and said sharply, * Come.' 

At this moment, a voice in Engliah, but unmistakably 
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belonging to the politest nation in the world, rose from 
behind the girl, mimickingly. * My God ! it is schocking. 
I bloosh ! O dammit ! ' 

In an instant he was in the hands of ' Uncle Joshua/ 
and forced back clamouring against the railing, his hut 
smashed over his foolish furious face, and half his shirt 
and cravat in the old man's strong grip. Several students 
rushed to the rescue of their compatriot, but one or two 
Englishmen and half a dozen Americans had managed in 
some mysterious way to bound into the arena. I looked 
hurriedly for Miss Louisa, but she was gone. When we 
had extricated the old man from the melee, I asked him 
where she was. 

* Oh, I reckon she's gone off with Sir Arthur. I saw 
him here just as I pitched into that dam fool.' 

* Sir Arthur?' I asked. 

* Yes, an acquaintance o' Loo's.' 

* She's in my carriage, just outside,' interrupted a hand- 
some young fellow, with the shoulders of a giant and the 
blushes of a girl. * It's all over now, you know. It was 
rather a foolish lark, you coming here with her without 
knowing — you know — anything about it, you know. But 
this way — thank you. She's waiting for you,' and in 
another instant he and the old man had vanished. 

Nor did I see him again until he stepped into the rail- 
way carriage with me on his way to Liverpool. * You see 
I'm trav'iin first class now,' he said, *but goin' home I 
don't mind a trifle extry expense.' * Then you've made 
your tour,' I asked, * and are successful ? ' * Wall yes, we 
saw Switzerland and Italy, and \t \ V^SltJ^* \i<i^\s. ^\^"^ v^ 
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time, we'd hev gone to Egypt. Mebbee next winter Til 
run over again to see Loo, and do it.' * Then your daughter 
does not return with you ? ' I continued in some astonish- 
ment. *Wall no — she's visiting some of Sir Arthur's 
relatives in Kent. Sir Arthur is there — perhaps you 
recollect him ? ' He paused a moment, looked cautiously 
around, and, with the same enjoyment he had shown on 
shipboard, said, * Do you remember the joke I told you on 
Loo, when she was at sea ? ' 

*Yes.' 

* Well, don't ye say anything about it now. But dem 
my skin, if it doesn't look like coming true.' 

And it did. 
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It was a vast silence of pines, redolent with balsamic 
breath, and muffled with the dry dust of dead bark and 
matted mosses. Lying on our backs, we looked upward 
through a hundred feet of clear, unbroken interval to the 
first lateral branches that formed the flat canopy above us. 
Here and there the fierce sim, from whose active persecu- 
tion we had just escaped, searched for us through the 
woods, but its keen blade was dulled and turned aside by 
intercostal boughs, and its brightness dissipated in nebulous 
mists throughout the roofing of the dim, brown aisles 
around us. We were in another atmosphere, under ano- 
ther sky ; indeed, in another world than the dazzling one 
we had just quitted. The grave silence seemed so much 
a part of the grateful coolness, that we hesitated to speak, 
and for some moments lay quietly outstretched on the pine 
tassels where we had first thrown ourselves. Finally, a 
voice broke the silence : — 

* Ask the old Mnjor ; he knows all about it ! ' 
The person here alluded to under that military title 
was myself. I hardly need explain to any Califomian that 
it by no means followed that I was a ' Major,' or that I was 
* old,' or that I knew anything abo\it» * \V,' ot SxA'i^^ ^^-5)^ 
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* it ' referred to. The whole remark was merely one of 
the usual conventional feelers to conversation, — a kind of 
social preamble, quite common to our slangy camp inter- 
course. Nevertheless, as I was always known as the 
Major, perhaps for no better reason than that the speaker, 
an old journalist, was always called Doctor, I recognized 
the fact so far as to kick aside an intervening saddle, so 
that T could see the speaker's face on a level with my own, 
and paid nothing. 

* About ghosts ! * said the Doctor, after a pause, which 
H'jbody broke or was expected to break. * Ghosts, sir ! 
That's what we want to know. What are we doing here 
in this blank old mausoleum of Calaveras County, if it isn't 
to fmd out something about 'em, eh ? ' 

Nobody replied. 

' Thar's that haunted house at Cave City. Can't be 
more than a mile or two away, anyhow. Used to be just 
off the trail.' 

A dead silence. 

The Doctor (addressing space generally) : * Yes, sir ; 
it was a mighty queer story.' 

Still the same reposeful indifference. We all knew the 
Doctor's skill as a raconteur ; we all knew that a story was 
coming, and we all knew that any interruption would be 
fatal. Time and time again, in our prospecting experience, 
had a word of polite encouragement, a rash expression of 
interest, even a too eager attitude of silent expectanc}', 
brought the Doctor to a sudden change of subject. Time 
and time again have we seen the unwary stranger stand 
amazed and beivildered between our own indifference and 
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the sudden temiinaticn of a promising anecdote, through 
his own unhicky interference. So we said nothing. * The 
Judge* — another instance of arbitrary nomenclature — pre- 
tended to sleep. Jack began to twist a cigarrito. Thorn- 
ton bit off the ends of pine needles reflectively. 

*Yes, sir,' continued the Doctor, coolly resting tlie 
back of his head on the palms of his hands, * it was rather 
curious. All except the murder. Thafa what gets me, 
for the murder had no new points, no fancy touches, no 
sentiment, no mystery. Was just one of the old style, 
" sub-head " paragraphs. Old-fashioned miner scrubs along 
on hardtack and beans, and paves up a little money to go 
home and see relations. Old-fashioned assassin sharpens 
up knife, old style; loads old flint-lock, brass-mounted 
pistol ; walks in on old-fashioned miner one dark night, 
sends him home to his relations away back to several 
generations, and walks off with the swag. No mystery 
there \ nothing to clear up; subsequent revelations only 
impertinence. Nothing for any ghost to do — who meant 
business. More than that, over forty murders, same old 
kind, committed every year in Calaveras, and no spiritual 
post obits coming due every anniversary ; no assessments 
made on the peace and quiet of the surviving community. 
I tell you what, boys, I've always been inclined to throw 
off on the Cave City ghost for that alone. It's a bad pre- 
cedent, sir. If that kind o' thing is going to obtain in the 
foot-hills, we'll have the trails full of chaps formerlj' 
knocked over by Mexicans and road agents ; every little 
camp and grocery will have stock enough on hand to go 
into business, and where's there aiiy ^e^Mx\\i"^ W ^\ixwC\sis^ 
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life and property, eh ? What's your opinion, Judge, as a 
fair-minded legislator ? ' 

Of course there was no response. Yet it was part of 
the Doctor's system of aggravation to become discursive at 
these moments, in the hope of interruption, and he continued 
for some moments to dwell on the terrible possibility of a 
state of affairs in which a gentleman could no longer settle 
a dispute with an enemy without being subjected to suc- 
ceeding spiritual embarrassment. But all this digression 
fell upon apparently inattentive ears« 

' Well, sir, afler the murder, the cabin stood for a long 
time deserted and tenantless. Popular opinion was against 
it. One day a ragged prospector, savage with hard labour 
and harder luck, came to the camp, looking for a place to 
live and a chance to prospect. After the boys had taken 
his measure, they concluded that he'd already tackled so 
much in the way of difficulties that a ghost more or less 
wouldn't be of much account. So they sent him to the 
haunted cabin. He had a big yellow dog with him, about 
as ugly and as savage as himself; and the boys sort o' con- 
gratulated themselves, from a practical view point, that 
while they were giving the old ruffian a shelter, they were 
helping in the cause of Christianity against ghosts find gob- 
lins. They had little faith in the old man, but went their 
whole pile on that dog. That's where they were mistaken. 

' The house stood almost three hundred feet from the 

nearest cave, and on dark nights, being in a hollow, was as 

lonely as if it had been on the top of Shasta, If you ever 

saw the spot when there was just moon enough to bring 

ou^ the little surrouadiBg clumps of chapparal imtil they 
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looked like crouching figures, and make the bits of broken 
quartz glisten like skulls, you'd begin to understand how 
big a contract that man and that yellow dog undertook. 

^ They went into possession that afternoon, and old Hard 
Times set out to cook his supper. When it was over he 
sat down by the embers and lit his pipe, the yellow dog 
lying at his feet. Suddenly " Rap ! rap ! *' comes from 
the door. " Come in," says the man, gruffly. " Rap ! " 
again. " Come in and be d — d to you," says the man, who 
has no idea of getting up to open the door. But no one 
responded, and the next moment smash goes the only sound 
pane in the only window. Seeing this, old Hard Times gets 
up, with the devil in his eye, and a revolver in his hand, fol- 
lowed by the yellow dog, with every tooth showing, and 
swings open the door. No one there ! But as the man 
opened the door, that yellow dog, that had been so chipper 
before, suddenly begins to crouch and step backward, step 
by step, trembling and shivering, and at last crouches 
down in the chimney, without even so much as looking at 
his master. The man slams the door shut again, but there 
comes another smash. This time it seems to come from 
inside the cabin, and it isn't imtil the man looks around 
and sees \^very thing quiet that he gets up, without speaking, 
and makes a dash for the door, and tears round outside the 
cabin like mad, but finds nothing but silence and darkness. 
Then he comes back swearing and calls the dog. But that 
great yellow dog that the boys would have staked all their 
money on is crouching under the bunk, and has to be 
dragged out like a coon from a hollow tree, and lies there, 
his eyes starting from their aocketft', CN^rjXox^ wA"ck»s^^ 
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quivering with fear, and his very hair drawn up in bris- 
tling ridges. The man calls him to the door. He drags 
himself a few steps, stops, sniffs, and refuses to go further. 
The man calls him again, with an oath and a threat. Then, 
what does that yellow dog do ? He crawls edgewise to- 
wards the door, crouching himself against the bunk till he's 
flatter than a knife blade ; then, half way, he stops. Then 
that d — d yellow dog begins to walk gingerly — lii'ting each 
foot up in the air, one after the other, still trembling in 
every limb. Then he stops again. Then he crouches. 
Then he gives one little shuddering leap — not straight for- 
ward, but up, — clearing the floor about six inches, as 
if—* 

* Over sometliing,' interrupted the Judge, hastily, lift- 
ing himself on his elbow. 

The Doctor stopped instantly. * Juan,' he siiid coolly, 
to one of the Mexican packers, *quit foolin' with that 
viata. You'll have that stake out and that mule loose ia 
another minute. Come over this way ! * 

The IMexican turned a scared, white face to the Doctor, 
muttering something, and let go the deer-skin hide. We 
all up- raised our voices with one accord, the Judge most 
penitently and apologetically, and implored the Doctor to go 
on. * I'll shoot the first man who interrupts you again,' 
added Thornton, persuasively. 

But the Doctor, with his hands languidly under his 

head, had lost his interest. ^ Well, the dog ran off to the 

hills, and neither the threats nor cajoleries of his master 

could ever make him enter the cabin again. The next 

dajr the man left the camp. What time is it ? Getting 
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on to sundown, ain't it? Keep ofE my leg, will yon, 
you d — d Greaser, and stop stumbling round there ! Lie 
down.' 

But we knew that the Doctor had not completely 
finished his story, and we waited patiently for the con- 
clusion. Meanwhile the old, gray silence of the woods 
again asserted itself, but shadows were now beginning to 
gather in the heavy beams of the roof above, and the dim 
aisles seemed to bo narrowing and closing in around us. 
Presently the Doctor recommenced lazily, as if no in- 
terruption had occurred. 

* As I said before, I never put much faith in that story, 
and shouldn't have told it, but for a rather curious ex- 
perience of my own. It was in the spring of '62, and I 
was one of a party of four, coming up from O'NeiU's, 
when we had been snowed up. It was awful weather ; 
the snow had changed to sleet and rain after we crossed 
the divide, and the water was out everywhere; every 
ditch was a creek, every creek a river. AYe had lost two 
horses on the North Fork, we were dead beat, off the 
trail, and slcshing round, with night coming on, and the 
level hail like shot in our faces. Things were looking 
bleak and scary when, riding a little ahead of the party, 
I saw a light twinkling in a hollow beyond. My horse 
was still fresh, and calling out to the boys to follow me 
and bear for the light, I struck out for it. In another 
moment I was before a little cabin that half burrowed in 
the black chapparal; I dismounted and rapped at the 
door. There was no response. I then tried to force the 
door, bufc it was fastened secuxeVy itom \^V\\\\i% \^^>a»^^i^ 
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•the more surprised when one of the boys, who had 
OYertaken me, told me that he had just seen through a 
window a man reading by the fire. Indignant at this 
inhospitality, we both made a resolute onset against the 
door, at the same time raising our angry voices to a yelL 
Suddenly there was a quick response, the hurried with- 
drawing of a bolt, and the door opened. 

' The occupant was a short, thick-set man, with a pale, 
careworn face, whose prevailing expression was one of 
gentle good humour and patient suffering. When we 
entered, he asked us hastily why we had not " sung out " 
before. 

* " But we knocked 1 " I said, impatiently, " and almost 
drove your door in." 

* ** That's nothing,*' he said, patiently, " I*m used to 

' I looked again at the man's patient, fateful face, and 
then around the cabin. In an instant the whole situation 
flashed before me. "Are we not near Cave City?" I 
asked. 

* " Yes," he replied, " it's just below. You must have 
passed it in the storm." 

* " I see." I again looked around the cabin. " Isn't 
this what they call the haunted house ? " 

* He looked at me curiously. " It is," he said, simply. 

* You can imagine my delight I Here was an oppor- 
tunity to test the whole story, to work down to the bed 
rock, and see how it would pan out I "VVe were too many 

and too well armed to fear tricks or dangers from outsiders. 
^^^—aa one theory had been held — ^\3ae ^«^.\a\>«att^ yraa 
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kept up by a band of concealed marauders or road agents, 
whose purpose was to preserve their haunts from intrusion, 
we were quite able to pay them back in kind for any 
aasault. I need not say that the boys were delighted 
with this prospect when the fact was revealed to them. 
The only one doubtful or apathetic spirit there was our 
host, who quietly resumed his seat and his book, with his 
old expression of patient martyrdom. It would ~ljave 
been easy for me to have drawn him out, but I felt that 
I did not want to corroborate anybody else's experience ; 
only to record my own. And I thought it better to keep 
the boys from any predisposing terrors. 

* We ate our supper, and then sat, patiently and ex- 
pectant, around the fire. An hour slipped away, but no 
disturbance ; another hour passed as monotonously. Our 
host read his book ; only the dash of hail against the roof 
broke the silence. But — * 

The Doctor stopped. Since the last interruption, I 
noticed he had changed the easy slangy style of his story 
to a more perfect, artistic, and even studied manner. He 
dropped now suddenly into his old colloquial speech, and 
quietly said : * If you don't quit stumbling over those riataSj 
Juan, ril hobble you. Come here, there ; lie down, will 
you?' 

We all turned fiercely on the cause of this second 
dangerous interruption, but a sight of the poor fellow's 
pale and frightened face withheld our vindictive tongues. 
And the Doctor, happily, of his own accord, went on : — 

* But I had forgotten that it "waa no ^as;^ xoa^^t ^^^ 
keep these bigh^Bpinted boys, bent oiv b^i tonw^as^ ^^^:*s^ 

v2 
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subjection ; and after the third hour passed without a 
supernatural exhibition, I observed, from certain winks 
and whispers, that they were determined to get up 
indications of their own. In a few moments violent 
rappings were heard from all parts of the cabin ; large 
stones (adroitly thrown up the chimney) fell with a heavy 
thud on the roof. Strange groans and ominous yells 
seemed to come from the outside (where the interstices 
between the logs were wide enough). Yet, through all 
this uproar, our host sat still and patient, with no sign of 
indignation or reproach upon his good-humoured but 
haggard features. Before long it became evident that this 
exhibition was exclusively fur /i/s- b^en^fit;^ Under the 
thin disguise of asking him to assist them in discovering 
the disturbers outside the cabin, those inside took advan- 
tage of his absence to turn the cabin topsy-turvy. 

* " You see what the spirits have done, old man," said 
the arch leader of this mischief. " They've upset tliat 
there flour barrel while we wasn't looking, and then 
kicked over the water jug and spilled all the water ! " 

'The patient man lifted his head and looked at the 
flour-strewn walls. Then he glanced down at the floor, 
but drew back with a slight tremor. 

* " It ain't water !" he said, quietly. 

* " What is it then ? " 

* " It's BLOOD I Look 1 " 

* The nearest man gave a sudden start and sank back 
white as a sheet. 

^JFor there, gentlemen, on the floor, just before the 
door, where the old man had seen tlae do^\v^«Aa\fc ^tA Ivit 
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his feet, there ! there ! — ^gentlemen — ^upon my honour, 
slowly widened and broadened a dark red pool of human 
blood ! Stop him I Quick ! Stop him, I say ! " 

There was a blinding flash that lit up the dark woods, 
and a sharp report ! When we reached the Doctor's side 
lie was holding the smoking pistol, just discharged, in one 
hand, while with the other he was pointing to the rapidly 
disappearing figure of Juan, our Mexican vaquero ! 

* Missed him ! by G — d ! * said the Doctor. * But did 
you hear him ? Did you see his livid face as he rose up 
at the name of blood ? Did you see his guilty conscience 
in his face. Eh ? Why don't you speak ? What are you 
starins: at ? ' 

* Was it the murdered man's ghost, Doctor ? ' we all 
panted in one quick breath. 

* Ghost be d— d ! No ! But in that Mexican vaquero 
— that cursed Juan Ivamirez ! — I saw and shot at his 
murderer ! ' 
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THE MAN ON THE BEACH 

I. 

He lived beside a river that emptied into a great ocean. 
The narrow strip of land that lay between him and the 
estuary was covered at high tide by a sliining film of water, 
at low tide with the cast-up offerings of sea and shore. 
Logs yet green, and saplings washed away from inland 
banks, battered fragments of wrecks and orange crates of 
bamboo, broken into tiny rafts yet odorous with their lost 
freight, lay in long successive curves, — the fringes and over- 
lappings of the sea. At high noon the shadow of a sea- 
gull's wing, or a sudden flurry and gray squall of sand- 
pipers, themselves but shadows, was all that broke the 
monotonous glare of the level sands. 

He had lived there alone for a twelvemonth. Although 
but a few miles from a thriving settlement, during that 
time his retirement had never been intruded upon, his 
seclusion remained unbroken. In any other community 
he might have been the subject of rumour or criticism, but 
the miners at Camp Eogue and the traders at Trinidad 
Head, themselves individual and eccentric, were profoimdly 
indifferent to all other forms of eccentricity or heterodoxy 
that did not come in contact with their own. And certainly 
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there was no form of eccentricity less aggressive than that 
of a hermit, had they chosen to give him that appellation. 
But they did not even do that, probably from lack of in- 
terest or perception. To the various traders who supplied 
his small wants he was known as ' Kernel/ ^ Judge/ and 
* Boss.' To the general public * The Man on the Beach ' 
was considered a sufficiently distinguishing title. His 
name, his occupation, rank, or antecedents, nobody cared to 
inquire. Whether this arose from a fear of reciprocal in- 
quiry and interest, or from the profound indifference before 
referred to, I cannot say. 

He did not look like a hermit. A man yet young, 
erect, well-dressed, clean-shaven, with a low voice, and a 
smile half melancholy, half cynical, was scarcely the con- 
ventional idea of a solitary. His dwelling, a rude im- 
provement on a fisherman's cabin, had all the severe ex- 
terior simplicity of frontier architecture, but within it was 
comfortable and wholesome. Three rooms — a kitchen, a 
living-room, and a bedroom — were all it contained. 

He had lived there long enough to see the dull mo- 
notony of one season lapse into the dull monotony of the 
other. The^bleak northwest trade-winds had brought him 
mornings of staring sunlight and nights of fog and silence. 
The warmer southwest trades had brought him clouds, 
rain, and the transient glories of quick grasses and odorous 
beach blossoms. But summer or winter, wet or dry 
season, on one side rose always the sharply defined hills with 
their changeless backgroimd of evergreens ; on the other 
side stretched always the illimitable ocean as sharply de- 
fined against the horizon, and aa \itic\\wv^v5\^ Sxl \xa» Vv^s.* 
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The onset of spring and autumn tides, some changes 
among his feathered neighbours, the footprints of certain 
wild animals along the river's bank, and the hanging out of 
parti-coloured signals from the wooded hill-side far inland, 
helped him to record the slow months. On summer after- 
noons, when the sun sank behind a bank of fog that, 
moving solemnly shoreward, at last encompassed him and 
blotted out sea and sky, his isolation was complete. The 
damp gray sea that flowed above and around and about 
him always seemed to shut out an intangible world beyond, 
and to be the only real presence. The booming of breakers 
scarce a dozen rods from his dwelling was but a vague and 
unintelligible sound, or the echo of something past for- 
ever. Every morning when the sun tore away the misty 
curtain he awoke, dazed and bewildered, as upon a new 
world. The first sense of oppression over, he came to love 
at last this subtle spirit of oblivion ; and at night, when 
its cloudy wings were folded over his cabin, he would sit 
alone with a sense of security he had never felt before. 
On such occasions he was apt to leave his door open, and 
listen as for footsteps ; for what might not come to him out 
of this vague, nebulous world beyond ? Perhaps even aAe, 
— ^for this strange solitary was not insane nor visionary. 
He was never in spirit alone. For night and day, sleeping 
or waking, pacing the beach or crouching over his drift- 
wood fire, a woman's face was always before him, — the face 
for whose sake and for cause of whom he sat there alone. 
He saw it in the morning sunlight ; it was her white hands 
that were lifted from the crested breakers; it was the 
rustlwg of her skirt when the sea wind swept through the 
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beacb grasses ; it was the loving whisper of her low voice 
when the long waves sank and died among the sedge and 
rushes. She was as omnipresent as sea and sky and level 
sand. Hence, when the fog wiped them away, she seemed 
to draw closer to him in the darkness. On one or two 
more gracious nights in midsummer, when the influence of 
the fervid noonday sun was still felt on the heated sands, 
the warm breath of the fog touched his cheek as if it had 
been hers, and the tears started to his eyes. 

Before the fogs came — for he arrived there in winter — 
he had found surcease and rest in the steady glow of a 
light-house upon the little promontory a league below his 
habitation. Even on the darkest nights, and in the 
tumults of storm, it spoke to him of a patience that was 
enduring and a steadfastness that was immutable. Later 
on he found a certain dumb companionship in an uprooted 
tree, which, floating down the river, had stranded hopelessly 
upon his beach, but in the evening had again drilled away. 
Bowing across the estuary a day or two afterward, he 
recognised the tree again from a ' blaze ^ of the settler^s axe 
still upon its trunk. He was not surprised a week later to 
find the same tree in the sands before his dwelling, or that 
the next morning it should be again launched on its pur- 
poseless wanderings. And so, impelled by wind or tide, 
but always haunting his seclusion, he would meet it 
voyaging up the river at the flood, or see it tossing among 
the breakers on the bar, but always with the confidence of 
its returning sooner or later to an anchorage beside him. 
After the third month of his self-imposed exile, he was 
forced ioto a jnore buBRan commii\QiL'^\^^^"a^^^^'^'^^ 
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but regular. He was obliged to have menial assistance. 
While he might have eaten his bread * in sorrow ' carelessly 
and mechanically, if it had been prepared for him, the 
occupation of cooking his own food brought the vulgarity 
and materialness of existence so near to his morbid sensi- 
tiveness that he could not eat the meal he had himself 
prepared. He did not yet wish to die, and when starva- 
tion or society seemed to be the only alternative, he chose 
the latter. An Indian woman, so hideous as to scarcely 
suggest humanity, at stated times performed for him these 
offices. When she did not come, which was not infrequent, 
he did not eat. 

Such was the mental and physical condition of the 
Man on the Beach on January 1, 1869. 

It was a still, bright day, following a week of rain and 
wind. Low down the horizon still lingered a few white 
flecks — the flying squadrons of the storm — as vague as 
distant sails. Southward the harbour bar whitened occa- 
sionally but lazily; even the turbulent Pacific swell 
stretched its length wearily upon the shore. And toiling 
from the settlement over the low sand dimes, a carriage at 
last halted half a mile from the solitary's dwelling. 

* I reckon ye'U hev to git out here,' said the driver, 
pulling up to breathe his panting horses. * Ye can't git 
any nigher.' 

There was a groan of execration from the interior of 

the vehicle, a hysterical little shriek, and one or two shrill 

expressions of feminine disapprobation, but the driver 

moved Dot. At hat a masculine head expostulated from 
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the window : * Look here ; you agreed to take us to the 
house. Why, it's a mile away at least 1 ' 

* Thar, or tharabouts, I reckon,' said the driver, coolly 
crossing his legs on the box. 

* It's no use talking ; / can never walk through this 
sand and horrid glare,' said a female voice quickly and im-. 
peratively. Then, apprehensively, * Well, of all the places ! ' 

* Well, I never ! ' 

* This does exceed everything.' 

* It's really too idiotic for anything.* 

It was noticeable that while the voices betrayed the 
difference of age and sex, they bore a singular resemblance 
to each other, and a certain querulousncss of pitch that was 
dominant. 

' I reckon I've gone about as fur as I allow to go with 
them bosses,' continued the driver suggestively, * and as 
time's vallyblo, ye'd better onload.' 

* The wretch does not mean to leave us here alone ? ' 
said a female voice in shrill indignation. * You'll wait for 
us, driver ? ' said a masculine voice, confidently. 

* How long ? ' aslied the driver. 

There was a hurried consultation within. The words 
* Might send us packing 1 ' * May take all night to get him 
to listen to reason,' * Bother I whole thing over in ten 
minutes,' came from the window. The driver meanwhile 
had settled himself back in his seat, and whistled in patient 
contempt of a fashionable fare that didn't know its own 
mind nor destination. Finally, the masculine head was 
thrust out, and, with a certain potential air of judicially 
ending a difficulty, said ;— 
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* You're to follow us slowly, and put up your horses in 
the stable or bam until we want you.' 

An ironical laugh burst from the driver. * Oh, yes — 
in the stable or barn — in course. But, my eyes sorter 
failin' me, mebbee, now, some ev you younger folks will 
kindly pint out the stable or barn of the Kernel's. Woa ! 
— will ye ? — woa ! Give me a chance to pick out that 
there barn or stable to put ye in ! ' This in arch confi- 
dence to the horses, who had not moved. 

Here the previous speaker, rotund, dignified, and 
elderly, alighted indignantly, closely followed by the rest 
of the party, two ladies and a gentleman. One of the 
ladies was past the age, but not the fashion, of youth, and 
her Parisian dress clung over her wasted figure and well- 
bred bones artistically if not gracefully ; the younger lady, 
evidently her daughter, was crisp and pretty, and carried 
off the aquiline nose and aristocratic emaciation of her 
mother with a certain piquancy and a dash that was 
charming. The gentleman was young, thin, with the 
family characteristics, but otherwise indistinctive. 

With one accord they all faced directly toward the 
spot indicated by the driver's whip. Nothing but the 
bare, bleak, rectangular outlines of the cabin of the Man 
on the Beach met their eyes. All else was a desolate 
expanse, ^unrelieved by any structure higher than the 
tussocks of scant beach grass that clothed it. They were 
so utterly helpless that the driver's derisive laughter gave 
way at last to good humour and suggestion. * Look yer,' 
he said finally, * I don't know ez it's your fault you don't 
kngw this kentry ez well es5 yoii do Yunip \ so I'll drag 
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this yer team over to Robinson's on the river, give the 
horses a bite, and then meander down this yer ridge, and 
wait for ye. Ye'll see me from the Kernel's.* And without 
waiting for a reply, he swung his horses' heads toward the 
river, and rolled away. 

The same querulous protest that had come from the 
windows arose from the group, butvainly^ Then followed 
accusations and recrimination. * It's your fault ; you 
might have wi'itten, and had him meet us at the. settlement.* 

* You wanted to take him by surprise 1 ' * I didn'.' 

* You know if I'd written that we were coming, he'd have 
taken good care to run away from us.' * Yes, to some 
more inaccessible place.' * There can be none worse than 
this,' etc., etc. But it was so clearly evident that nothing 
was to be done but to go forward, that even in the midst 
of tlieir wrangling they straggled on in Indian file toward 
the distant cabin, sinking ankle-deep in the yielding sand', 
punctuating their verbal altercation with sighs, and only 
abating it at a scream from the elder lady. 

' Where's Maria ? ' 

* Gone on ahead ! ' grunted the younger gentleman, 
in a bass voice, so incongruously large for him that it 
seemed to have been a ventriloquistic contribution by 
somebody else. 

It was too true. Maria, after adding her pungency to 
the general conversation, had darted on ahead. But alas I 
that swift Camilla, after scouring the plain some two 
hundred feet with lier demitrain, came to grief on an 
unbending tussock and sat down, panting but aava^. ^^ 
they plodded wearily toYfard \ver, ^^\i\X»\iesL x^^^^^> 
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smacked them on her cruel little white teeth like a festive 
and sprightly ghoul, and lisped: — 

* You do look so like guys ! For all the world like 
those English shopkeepers we met on the JRighi, doing the 
three-guinea excursion in their Sunday clothes ! ' 

Certainly the spectacle of these exotically plumed 
bipeds, whose fine feathers were already bedrabbled by 
sand and growing limp in the sea breeze, was somewhat 
dissonant with the rudeness of sea and sky and shore. A 
few gulls screamed at them; a loon, startled from the 
lagoon, arose shrieking and protesting, with painfully 
extended legs, in obvious burlesque of the younger 
gentleman. The elder lady felt the justice of her gentle 
daughter's criticism, and retaliated with simple direct- 
ness: — 

* Your skirt is ruined, your hair is coming down, your 
hat is half off your head, and your shoes — in Heaven's 
name, Maria ! what have you done with your shoes ? ' 

Maria had exhibited a slim stockinged foot from under 
her skirt. It was scarcely three fingers broad, with an 
arch as patrician as her nose. * Somewhere between 
here and the carriage,' she answered ; ' Dick can run back 
and find it, while he is looking for your brooch, mamma. 
Dick's so obliging.' 

The robust voice of Dick thundered, but the wasted 
figure of Dick feebly ploughed its way back, and returned 
with the missing buskin. 

*I may as well carry them in my hand like the 

juarket girh at Saumur, for we have got to wade soon,' 

said Misa Maria, Binking her own terroxtt m iVv^ ^%\\^\i\xV 
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contemplation of the horror in her parent's face, as she 
pointed to a shining film of water slowly deepening in a 
narrow swale in the sands between them and the cabin. 

*It's the tide,' said the elder gentleman. *If we 
intend to go on we must hasten ; permit me, my dear 
madam/ and before she could reply he had lifled the 
astounded matron in his arms, and made gallantly for the 
ford. The gentle Maria cast an ominous eye on her 
brother, who, with manifest reluctance, performed for her 
the same oj£ce. But that acute young lady kept her eyes 
upon the preceding figure of the elder gentleman, and 
seeing him suddenly and mysteriously disappear to his 
armpits, unhesitatingly threw herself from her brother's 
protecting arms, — an action which instantly precipitated 
him into the water, — and paddled hastily to the opposite 
bank, where she eventually assisted in pulling the elderly 
gentleman out of the hollow into which he had fallen, and 
in rescuing her mother, who fioated helplessly on the 
surface, upheld by her skirts, like a gigantic and varie- 
gated water-lily. Dick followed with a single gaiter. In 
another minute they were- safe on the opposite bank. 

The elder lady gave way to tears; Maria laughed 
hysterically; Dick mingled a bass oath with the now 
audible surf; the elder gentleman, whose florid face the 
salt water had bleached, and whose dignity seemed to have 
been washed away, accounted for both by saying he 
thought it was a quicksand. 

' It might have been,' said a quiet voice behind them ; 
' you should have followed the sand dunea W£ ^ \sx^^ 
further to the estuary.' 
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They turned instantly at the voice. It was that of the 
Man on the Beach. They all rose to their feet and 
uttered together, save one, the single exclamation, * James!' 
The elder gentleman said * Mr. North,' and, with a slight 
resumption of his former dignity, buttoned his coat over 
his damp shirt front. 

There was a silence, in which the Man on the Beach 
looked gravely down upon them. If they had intended to 
impress him by any suggestion of a gay, brilliant, and 
sensuous world beyond in their own persons, they had failed, 
and they knew it. Keenly alive as they had always been 
to external prepossession, they felt that they looked forlorn 
and ludicrous, and that the situation lay in his hnndp. 
The elderly lady again burst into tears of genuine distress, 
Maria coloured over her cheek-bones, and Dick stared at 
the ground in sullen disquiet. 

*You had better 'get up,* said the Man on the Beach, 
after a moment's thought, * and come up to the cabin. I 
cannot offer you a change of garments, but you can dry 
them by the fire.' 

They all rose together, and again said in chorus, 
* James ! ' but this time with an evident effort to recall 
some speech or action previously resolved upon and 
committed to memor}^ The elder lady got so far as to 
clasp her hands and add, ' You have not forgotten us — 
James, oh, James ! ' the younger gentleman to attempt a 
brusque *Why, Jim, old boy,' that ended in querulous 
incoherence ; the young lady to cast a half- searching, half- 
coquettish look at him ; and the old gentleman to begin, 
^Oiir desire, Mr, North '—but the effotl -waa i\x\.Uft. Mr. 
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James North, standing before them with folded arms, looked 
from the one to the other. 

* I have not thought much of you for a twelvemonth,' 
he said, quietly, * but I have not forgotten you. Come ! ' 

He led the way a few steps in advance, they following 
silently. In this brief interview they felt he had re- 
sumed the old dominance and independence, against 
which they had rebelled ; more than that, in this half 
failure of their first concerted action they had changed 
their querulous bickerings to a sullen distrust of each 
other, and walked moodily apart as they followed James 
North into his house. A fire blazed brightly on the 
hearth ; a few extra seats were quickly extemporised from 
boxes and chests, and the elder lady, with the skirt of her 
dress folded over her knees, — looking not unlike an 
exceedingly overdressed jointed doll,— -dried her fiounces 
and her tears together. Miss Maria took in the scant 
appointments of the house in one single glance, and then 
fixed her eyes upon James North, who, the least concerned 
of the party, stood before them, grave and patiently 
expectant. 

* Well,' began the elder lady in a high key, * after all 
this worry and trouble you have given us, James, haven't 
you anything to say ? Do you know — ^have you the least 
idea what you are doing ? what egregious folly you are 
committing ? what everybody is saying ? Eh ? Heavens 
and earth ! — do you know who I am ? ' 

* You are my father's brother's widow. Aunt Mary,' 
returned James, quietly. * If I am committing axi^ ^<^ir| 

it only concerns myself; if 1 caiedi tex \^\:^\. ^^cs^^ ^sa^^^ 

G 
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should not be here ; if I loved society enough to appreciate 
its good report I should stay with it/ 

* But they say you have run away from society to pine 
alone for a worthless creature — a woman who has used 
you, as she has used and thrown away others — a ' 

' A woman/ chimed in Dick, who had thrown himself 
on Jameses bed while his patent leathers were drying, ' a 
woman that all the fellers know never intended — * here, 
however, he met James North's eye, and muttering some- 
thing about * whole thing being too idiotic to talk about,' 
relapsed into silence. 

* You know,' continued Mrs. North, * that while we 
and all our set shut our eyes to your very obvious 
relations with that woman, and while I myself often spoke 
of it to others as a simple flirtation, and averted a scandal 
for your sake, and when the climax was reached, and she 
herself gave you an opportunity to sever your relations, 
and nobody need have been wiser — and she*d have had all 
the blame — and it*s only what she's accustomed to — ^you 
—you ! you, James North ! — ^you must nonsensically go, 
and, by this extravagant piece of idiocy and sentimental 
tomfoolery, let everybody see how serious the whole affair 
was, and how deep it hurt you ! and here in this awful 
place, alone — where you're half drowned to get to it, and 
are willing to be wholly drowned to get away ! Oh, don't 
talk to me! I won't hear it— -it's just too idiotic for 
anything ! * 

The subject of this outburst neither spoke nor moved 
a single muscle. 

^Tour aunt, Mr. North, speaks excitedly/ said the 
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elder gentleman ; ' yet I think she does not overestimate 
the unfortunate position in which your odd fancy places 
you. I know nothing of the reasons that have impelled 
you to this step ; I only know that the popular opinion is 
that the cause is utterly inadequate. You are still young, 
with a future before you. I need not say how your 
present conduct may imperil that. If you expected to 
achieve any good — even to your own satisfaction — by this 
conduct ' 

* Yes — if there was anything to be gained by it ! ' broke 
in Mrs. North. 

* If you ever thought she'd come back ! — but that kind 

of woman don't. They must have change. Why ' began 

Dick suddenly, and as suddenly lying down again. 

* Is this all you have come to say ? ' asked James 
North, after a moment's patient silence, looking from one 
to the other. 

* All ? * screamed Mrs. North ; * is it not enough ? ' 

* Not to change my mind nor my residence at present,' 
replied North, coolly. 

* Do you mean to continue this folly all your life ? ' 

* And have a coroner's inquest, and advertisements and 
all the facts in the papers ? ' 

* And have her read the melancholy details, and know 
that you were faithful and she was not ? ' 

This last shot was from the gentle Maria, who bit her 
lips as it glanced from the immovable man. 

* I believe there is nothing more to say,' continued 
North, quietly. * I am willing to believe your intentions 
are as worthy as your zeal. Let ua ^aj^ TiQ xasst^^\s&^aSi^^^ 

o2 
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with grave weariness ; * the tide is rising, and your coach- 
man is signalling you &om the bank.' 

There was no mistaking the imshaken positiveness of 
the man, which was all the more noticeable from its gentle 
but utter indifference to the wishes of the party. He turned 
his back upon them as they gathered hurriedly around the 
elder gentleman, while the words, * He cannot be in his 
right mind,' * It's your duty to do it,' * It*s sheer insanity,' 

* Look at his eye I ' all fell unconsciously upon his ear. 

* One word more, Mr. North,' said the elder gentleman, 
a little portentously, to conceal an evident embarrassment. 

* It may be that your conduct might suggest to minds 
more practical than your own the existence of some 
aberration of the intellect — some temporary mania — that 
might force your best friends into a quasi- legal attitude 
of ' 

* Declaring me insane,' interrupted James North, with 
the slight impatience of a man more anxious to end a pro- 
lix interview than to combat an argument. * I think 
differently. As my aunt's lawyer, you know that within 
the last year I have deeded most of my property to her and 
her family. I cannot believe that so shrewd an adviser as 
Mr. Edmund Carter would ever permit proceedings that 
would invalidate that conveyance.' 

Maria burst into a laugh of such wicked gratification 
that James North, for the first time, raised hia eyes with 
something of interest to her face. She coloured under 
them, but returned his glance with another like a bayonet 
flash. The party slowly moved toward the door, James 
jNbrtb foil owing. 
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* Then this is your final answer ? ' asked Mrs. North, 
stopping imperiously on the threshold. 

* I beg your pardon ? ' queried North, half abstractedly. 

* Your final answer ? ' 

* Oh, certainly.' 

Mrs. North flounced away a dozen rods in rage. This 
was unfortunate for North. It gave them the final attack 
in detail. Dick began : * Come along I You know you 
can advertise for her with a personal down there, and the 
old woman wouldn't object as long as you were careful and 
put in an appearance now and then 1 ' 

As Dick limped away, Mr. Carter thought, in confidence, 
that the whole matter — even to suit Mr. North's sensitive 
nature — might be settled there. * She evidently expects 
you to return. My opinion is that she never left San 
Francisco. You can't tell anything about these women.* 

With this last sentence on his indifierent ear, James 
North seemed to be left free. Maria had rejoined her 
mother ; but as they crossed the ford, and an intervening 
sand-hill hid the others from sight, that piquant young 
lady suddenly appeared on the hill and stood before 
him. 

' And you're not coming back ? ' she said directly. 

*No.' 

* Never ? ' 

' I cannot say.' 

* Tell me ! what is there about some women to make 
men love them so ? ' 

* Love,' replied North, quietly* 
*No, it cannot be — ^it ia not tliat\^ 
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North looked over the hill and round the hill, and 
looked bored. 

* Oh, I'm going now. But one moment, Jem I I 
didn't want to come. They dragged me here. Good-by.' 

She raised a burning face and eyes to his. He leaned 
forward and imprinted the perfunctory, cousinly kiss of the 
period upon her cheek. 

* Not that way,' she said angrily, clutching his wrists 
with her long, thin fingers ; * you shan't kiss me in that 
way, James North.' 

With the faintest, ghost-like passing of a twinkle in the 
corners of his sad eyes, he touched his lips to hers. With 
the contact, she caught him round the neck, pressed her 
burning lips and face to his forehead, his cheeks, the very 
curves of his chin and throat, and — with a laugh was 
gone. 

II. 

Had the kinsfolk of James North any hope that their 

visit might revive some lingering desire he still combated 

to enter once more the world they represented, that hope 

would have soon died. Whatever effect this episode had 

•upon the solitary, — and he had become so self-indulgent of 

his sorrow, and so careless of all that came between him 

and it, as to meet opposition with profound indifference, — 

the only appreciable result was a greater attraction for the 

solitude that protected him, and he grew even to love the 

bleak shore and barren sands that had proved so inhospit- 

Hble to others. There was a new meaning to the roar of 

^he stupes, an honest, loyal sturdineaa m \Xi^ -vxadaaja^m^ 
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persistency of the uncouth and blustering trade- winds, and 
a mute fidelity in the shining sands, treacherous to all but 
him. With such bandogs to lie in wait for trespassers, 
should he not be grateful ? 

K no bitterness was awakened by the repeated avowal of 
the unfaithfulness of the woman he loved, it was because he 
had always made the observation and experience of others 
give way to the dominance of his own insight. No array of 
contradictory facts ever shook his belief or unbelief ; like 
all egotists, he accepted them as truths controlled by a 
larger truth of which he alone was cognizant. His sim- 
plicity, which was but another form of his egotism, was so 
complete as to baffle ordinary malicious cunning, and so he 
was spared the experience and knowledge that come to a 
lower nature, and help debase it. 

Exercise and the stimulus of the few wants that sent 
him hunting or fishing kept up his physical health. Never 
a lover of rude freedom or outdoor life, his sedentary pre- 
dilections and nice tastes kept him from lapsing into bar- 
barian excess ; never a sportsman, he followed the chase 
with no feverish exultation. Even dumb creatures found 
out his secret, and at times, stalking moodily over the up- 
land, the brown deer and elk would cross his path without 
fear or molestation, or, idly lounging in his canoe within 
the river bar, flocks of wild fowl would settle within stroke 
of his listless oar. And so the second winter of his hermit- 
age drew near its close, and with it came a storm that 
passed into local history, and is still remembered. It up- 
rooted giant trees along the river, and with them tha ^ncj?^ 
rootlets of the life he was idly foafcetm^. 
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The morning had been fitfully turbulent, the wind veer^ 
ing several points south and west, with suspicious lulls, 
unlike the steady onset of the regular southwest trades. 
High overhead the long manes of racing cirro stratus 
streamed with flying gulls and hurrying water-fowl ; plover 
piped incessantly, and a flock of timorous sand-pipers 
sought the low ridge of his cabin, while a wrecking crew 
of curlew hastily manned the uprooted tree that tossed 
wearily beyond the bar. By noon the flying clouds huddled 
together in masses, and then were suddenly exploded in one 
vast opaque sheet over the heavens. The sea became 
gray, and suddenly wrinkled and old. There was a dumb, 
half -articulate cry in the air, — ^rather a confusion of many 
sounds, as of the booming of distant guns, the clangour of 
a bell, the trampling of many waves, the creaking of tim- 
bers and soughing of leaves, that sank and fell ere you could 
yet distinguish them. And then it came on to blow. For two 
hours it blew strongly. At the time the sun should have 

■ set the wind had increased ; in fifleeji minutes darkness 
shut down, even the white sands lost their outlines, and sea 
and shore and sky lay in the grip of a relentless and ag- 
gressive power. 

Within his cabin, by the leaping light of his gusty fire, 
North sat alone. His first curiosity passed, the turmoil 
without no longer carried his thought beyond its one con- 
verging centre. She had come to him on the wings of the 
storm, even as she had been borne to him on the summer 
fog-cloud. Now and then the wind shook the cabin, but 
he heeded it not. He had no fears for its safety ; it pre- 

^nted Iter low gahle to the full fury of the wind that year 
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by year ^had 'piled, and was even now piling, protecting 
buttresses of sand against it. With each succeeding gust 
it seemed to nestle more closely to its foundations, in the 
whirl of flying sand that rattled against its roof and win- 
dows. It was nearly midnight when a sudden thought 
brought him to his feet. What if zlxt were exposed to the 
fury of such a night as this ? What could he do to help 

her? Perhaps even now, as he sat there idle, she 

Hark ! was not that a gun — No ? Yes, surely ! 

He hurriedly unbolted the door, but the strength of the 
wind and the impact of drifled sand resisted his efforts. 
With a new and feverish strength possessing him he forced 
it open wide enough to permit his egress, when the wind 
caught- him as a feather, rolled him over and over, and then, 
grappling him again, held him down hard and fast against 
the drift. Unharmed, but unable to move, he lay there, 
hearing the multitudinous roar of the storm, but imable to 
distinguish one familiar sound in the savage medley. At 
last he managed to crawl flat on his face to the cabin, and, 
refastening the door, threw himself upon his bed. 

He was awakened from a fitful dream of his Cousin 
Maria. She with a supernatural strength seemed to be 
holding the door against some unseen, unknown power that 
moaned and strove without, and threw itself in despairing 
force against the cabin. He could see the lithe undulations 
of her form as she alternately yielded to its power, and 
again drew the door against it, coiling herself aroimd the 
log-hewn doorpost with a hideous, snake-like suggestion. 
And then a struggle and a heavy blow, which shook th^ 
very foundations of the structuie, a"^o\L^\i\xxv, '^'^ \'as^'<^ 
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to his feet, and into an inch of water I By the flickering 
firelight he could see it oozing and dripping from the 
crevices of the logs and broadening into a pool by the 
chimney. A scrap of paper torn from an envelope was 
floating idly on its current. Was it the overflow of the 
backed-up waters of the river ? He was not lefl long in 
doubt. Another blow upon the gable of the house, and a 
torrent of spray leaped down the chimney, scattered the 
embers far and wide, and left him in utter darkness. Some 
of the spray clung to his lips. It was salt. The great 
ocean had beaten down the river bar and was upon him ! 

Was there aught to fly to ? No I The cabin stood 
upon the highest point of the sandspit, and the low swale 
on one side crossed by his late visitors was a seething mass 
of breakers, while the estuary behind him was now the 
ocean itself. There was nothing to do but to wait. 

The very helplessness of his situation was, to a man of 
his peculiar temperament, an element of patient strength. 
The instinct of self-preservation was still strong in him, but 
he had no fear of death, nor, indeed, any presentiment of it ; 
yet if it came, it was an easy solution of the problem that 
had been troubling him, and it wiped off* the slate I He 
thought of the sarcastic prediction of his cousin, and death 
in the form that threatened him was the obliteration of his 
home and even the ground upon which it stood. There 
would be nothing to record, no stain could come upon the 
living. The instinct that kept him true to lier would tell 
her how he died ; if it did not, it was equally well. And 
TTJ/h this simple fatalism his only belief, this strange man 
groped hia way to his bed, lay down, and in a few moments 
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was asleep* The storm still roared without. Once again 
the surges leaped against the cabin, but it was evident that 
the wind was abating with the tide. 

When he awoke it was high noon, and the sun was 
shining brightly. For some time he lay in a delicious lan- 
guor, doubting if he was alive or dead, but feeling through 
every nerve and fibre an exquisite sense of peace — a rest 
he had not known since his boyhood — a relief he scarcely 
knew from what. He felt that he was smiling, and yet his 
pillow was wet with the tears that glittered still on his 
lashes. The sand blocking up his doorway, he leaped 
lightly from his window. A few clouds were still sailing 
slowly in the heavens, the trailing plumes of a great bene- 
diction that lay on sea and shore. He scarcely recognised 
the familiar landscape ; a new bar had been formed in the 
river, and a narrow causeway of sand that crossed the 
lagoon and marshes to the river bank and the upland trail 
seemed to bring him nearer to humanity again. He was 
conscious of a fresh, childlike delight in all this, and when, 
a moment later, he saw the old uprooted tree, now appa - 
rently forever moored and imbedded in the sand beside his 
cabin, he ran to it with a sense of joy. 

Its trailing roots were festooned with clinging sea-weed 
and the long, snaky, undulating stems of the sea-turnip ; 
and fixed between two crossing roots was a bamboo orange 
crate, almost intact. As he walked toward it he heard a 
strange cry, unlike anything the barren sands had borne 
before. Thinking it might be some strange sea-bird caught 
in the meshes of the sea-weed, he ran to the crate andl<yi\E.<^<L 
within. It was half filled -witVi ae^i.-TKiosft «a^ ^^sdJ^^sc^ 
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algse. The cry was repeated. He brushed aside the weeds 
with his hands. It was not a wounded sea-bird, but a 
living human child 1 

As he lifted it from its damp enwrappings he saw that 
it was an infant eight or nine months old. How and when 
it had been brought there, or what force had guided that 
elfish cradle to his very door, he could not determine ; but 
it must have been lefl early, for it was quite warm, and its 
clothing almost dried by the blazing morning stm. To 
wrap his coat about it, to run to his cabin with it, to start 
out again with the appalling conviction that nothing could 
be done for it there, occupied some moments. His nearest 
neighbour was Trinidad Joe, a ' logger,' three miles up the 
river. He remembered to have heard vaguely that he was 
a man of family. To half strangle the child with a few 
drops from his whisky flask, to extricate his canoe from the 
marsh, and strike out into the river with his waif, was at 
least to do something. In half an hour he had reached 
the straggling cabin and sheds of Trinidad Joe, and from 
the few scanty flowers that mingled with the brushwood 
fence, and a surplus of linen fluttering on the line, he knew 
that his surmise as to Trinidad Joe's domestic establishment 
was correct. 

The door at which he knocked opened upon a neat, 
plainly-furnished room, and the figure of a buxom woman 
of twenty-five. With an awkwardness new to him. North 
stammered out the circumstances of his finding the infant, 
and the object of his visit. Before he had finished, the 
woman, hj some feminine trick, had taken the child from 
^js bands ere be knew it ; and wTaen- \i^ "^u^fcd^ QMt of 
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breath, burst into a fit o£ laughter. North tried to laugh 
too, but £iiled. 

When the woman had wiped the tears from a pair of 
very frank blue eyes, and hidden two rows of very strong 
white teeth again, she said : — 

* Look yar I You're that looney sort o' chap that lives 
alone over on the spit yonder, ain't ye ? * 

North hastened to admit all that the statement might 
imply. 

* And so ye've had a baby left ye to keep you com- 
pany ? Lordy ! ' Here she looked as if dangerously near ^ 
a relapse, and then added, as if in explanation of her con- 
duct> — 

* When I saw ye paddlin' down here, — ^you thet ez shy 
as elk in summer, — ^I sez, " He's sick." But a baby, — Oh, 
Lordy ! ' 

For a moment North almost hated her. A woman 
who, in this pathetic, perhaps almost tragic, picture saw 
only a ludicrous image, and that image himself, was of 
another race than that he had ever mingled with. Pro- 
foundly indifferent as he had always been to the criticism 
of his equals in station, the mischievous laughter of this 
illiterate woman jarred upon him worse than his cousin's 
sarcasm. It was with a little dignity that he pointed out 
the fact that at present the child needed nourishment. 
*It's very young,' he added. *I'm afraid it wants its 
natural nourishment.' 

* Whar is it to get it ? ' asked the woman. 

James North hesitated, and looked around. Tk^^x.^ 
should be a baby somewhere \ tlci^ie musl\i^ «^\i«fe^ ^sevsiSk- 
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■where ! * I thought that you,' .e stammered, conscious of 

an awkward colouring, — *I — tlat is — I ' He stopped 

short, for she was already cramming her apron into her 
mouth, too late, however, to stop the laugh that overflowed 
it. When she found her breath again, she said, — 

* Look yar ! I don't wonder they said you was looney ! 
I'm Trinidad Joe's onmarried darter, and the only woman 
in this house. Any fool could have told you that. Now, 
ef you can rig us up a baby out o' them facts, I'd like to 
see it done.' 

Inwardly furious but outwardly polite, James North 
begged her pardon, deplored his ignorance, and, with a 
courtly bow, made a movement to take the child. But 
the woman as quickly drew it away. 

* Not much,' she said, hastily. * What ! trust that poor 
critter to you ? No, sir ! Thar's more ways of feeding 
a baby, young man, than you knows on, with all your 
" nat'ral nourishment." But it looks kinder logy and 
stupid.' 

North freezingly admitted that he had given the infant 
whisky as a stimulant. 

* You did ? Ccme, now, that ain't so looney after all. 
Well, I'll take the baby, and when Dad comes home we'll 
see what can be done.' 

North hesitated. His dislike of the woman was intense, 

and yet he knew no one else, and the baby needed instant 

cars. Besides, he began to see the ludicrousness of his 

making B first call on his neighbours with a foundling to 

dispoae of. She saw his hesitation, and said,—* 

'Ye don*t know me, in coutsft. "Well^ I'm Bessy 
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Robinson, Trinidad Joe Robinson's daughter* I reckon 
Dad will give me a character if jou want references, or 
any of the boys on the river.' 

* I'm only thinking of the trouble I'm giving you, Miss 
Robinson, I assure you. Any expense you may incur * 

' Young man,' said Bessy Robinson, turning sharply on 
her heel, and facing him with her black brows a little con- 
tracted, * if it comes to expenses, I reckon I'll pay you for 
that baby, or not take it at all. But I don't know you 
well enough to quarrel with you on sight. So leave the 
child to me, and, if you choose, paddle down here to-mor- 
row, after sim up — the ride will do you good — and see it, 
and Dad thrown in. Good-by ! ' and with one powerful 
but well-shaped arm thrown aroimd the child, and the 
other crooked at the dimpled elbow a little aggressively, 
she swept by James North and entered a bedroom, closing 
the door behind her. 

When Mr. James North reached his cabin it was dark. 
As he rebuilt his fire, and tried to rearrange the scattered 
and disordered furniture, and remove the debris of last 
night's storm, he was conscious for the first time of feeling 
lonely. He did not miss the child. Beyond the instincts 
of humanity and duty he had really no interest in its wel- 
fare or future. He was rather glad to get rid of it^ he 
would have preferred to someone else, and yet she looked 
as if she were competent. And then came the reflection 
that since the morning he had not once thought of the 
woman he loved. The like had never occurred in his 
twelvemonth's solitude. So he set to work^tldxiki\>L%^lV'Bt 
and of his bottq>w^^ until the word * 1-iOOTiie^ J 'xa. ^:»\a^^s^<3o. 
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with his soffering, flashed across his memoiy. ' Looney ! ' 
It was not a nice word. It suggested something less than 
insanity ; something that might happen to a common, un- 
intellectual sort of person. He remembered the loon, an 
ungainly feathered neighbour, that was popularly supposed 
to have lent its name to the adjective. Could it be pos- 
sible that people looked upon him as one too hopelessly 
and uninterestingly afflicted for sympathy or companion- 
ship, too unimportant and common for even ridicule ; or 
was this but the coarse interpretation of that vulgar girl ? 

Nevertheless, the next morning ^ after sim up * James 
North was at Trinidad Joe's cabin. That worthy proprie- 
tor himself — a long, lank man, with even more than the 
ordinary rural Western characteristics of ill health, ill feed- 
ing, and melancholy — met him on the bank, clothed in a 
manner and costume that was a singular combination of 
the frontiersman and the sailor. When North had again 
related the story of his finding the child, Trinidad Joe 
pondered. 

' It mout hev been stowed away in one of them crates 
for safe-keeping,' he said, musingly, ^ and washed off the 
deck o' one o' them Tahiti brigs goin' down fer oranges. 
Leastways, it never got thar from these parts.' 

' But it's a miracle its life was saved at all. It must 
have been some hours in the water.' 

' Them brigs lays their course well inshore, and it was 

just mebbee a toss up if the vessel clawed o£E the reef at all ! 

And ez to the child keepin' up, why, dog my skin ! that's 

juat the contrarinesB o' things,' continued Joe, in senten- 

^j'ous cynicism. 'Ef an able seaman \iad fe.W«ti fcom. the 
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yard-arm that night he'd been sunk in sight o' the ship, 
and thet baby ez can't swim a stroke sails ashore, sound 
asleep, with the waves for a baby-jumper.' 

North, who was half relieved, yet half awkwardly dis- 
appointed at not seeing Bessy, ventured to ask how the 
child was doing. 

* She'll do all right now,' said a frank voice above, and, 
looking up, North discerned the round aims, blue eyes, and 
white teeth of the daughter at the window. * She's all 
hunky, and has an appetite — ef she hezn't got her " nat'ral 
nourishment." Come, Dad ! heave ahead, and tell the 
stranger what you and me allow we'll do, and don't stand 
there swappin' lies with him.' 

* Weel,' said Trinidad Joe, dejectedly, * Bess allows she 
can rar that baby and do justice to it. And I don't say — 
though I'm her father — that she can't. But when Bess 
wants anything she wants it all, clean down ; no half-ways 
nor leavin's for her.' 

* That's me ! go on, Dad — you're chippin' in the same 
notch every time,' said Miss Robinson, with cheerful direct- 
ness. 

* Well, we agree to put the job up this way. We'll take 
the child and you'll give us a paper or writin' makin' over 
all your right and title. How's that ? ' 

Without knowing exactly why he did, Mr. North ob- 
jected decidedly. 

* Do you think we won't take good care of it ? ' atkcd 
Miss Bessy, sharply. 

* That is not the question,' said North, a little \\Q\k^ . 

* |n the first place, the child ia not mme V.o ^'^^r ^^ "^^^ 
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fallen into my hands as a trust, — ^the first hands that re- 
ceived it from itB parents. I do not think it right to allow 
any other hands to come between theirs and mine.' 

Miss Bessy left the window. Li another moment she 
appeared fr©m the house, and, walking directly toward 
North, held out a somewhat substantial hand. < Good ! ' 
he said, as she gave his fingers an honest squeeze. ' You 
ain't so looney after all. Dad, he's right ! He shan't gin 
it up, but we'll go halves in it, he and me. He'll be father 
and I'll be mother 'til death do us part, or the reg'lar 
family turns up. Well — what do you say ? ' 

More pleased than he dai*ed confess to himself with the 
praise of this common girl, Mr. James North assented. 
Then would he see the baby ? He would, and Trinidad 
Joe having already seen the baby, and talked of the baby, 
and felt the baby, and indeed had the baby offered to him 
in every way during the past night, concluded to give some 
of his valuable time to logging, and left them together. 

Mr. North was obliged to admit that the baby was 
thriving. He moreover listened with polite interest to the 
statement that the baby's eyes were hazel, like his own ; 
that it had five teeth ; that she was, for a girl of that pro- 
bable age, a robust child ; and yet Mr. North lingered. 
Finally, with his hand on the door-lock, he turned to Bessy 
and said — 

* May I ask you an odd question. Miss Robinson ? ' 
< Go on.' 

* Why did you think I was — " looney " ? ' 

The frank Miss Robinson bent her head over the baby. 
'Why?' 
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' Yes, why ? ' 

' Because you vcere looney.* 

'Oh!' 

*But ' 

« Yes ' 



* You'll get over it.* 

And under the shallow pretext of getting the baby's 
food, slie retired to the kitchen, where Mr. North had the 
supreme satisfaction of seeing her, as he passed the window, 
sitting on a chair with her apron over her head, shaking 
with laughter. 

For the next two or three days he did not visit the 
Robinsons, but gave himself up to past memories. On the 
third dav he had — it must be confessed not without some 
effort — brought himself into that condition of patient sor- 
row which had been his habit. The episode of the storm 
and the finding of the baby began to fade, as had faded the 
visit of his relatives. It had been a dull, wet day, and he 
was sitting by his fire, when there came a tap at his door. 
* Flora,' by which juvenescent name his aged Indian hand- 
maid was known, usually annoxmced her presence with an 
imitation of a curlew's cry : it could not be her. He 
fiincied he heard the trailing of a woman's dress against 
the boards, and started to his feet, deathly pale, with a name 
upon his lips. But the door was impatiently thrown open, 
and showed Bessy Robinson ! And the baby ! 

With a feeling of relief he could not understand, he 
offered her a seat. She turned her frank eyes on him 
curiously. 

* You look skeert ! ' 

s2 
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* I was startled. You know I see nobody here ! ' 

* Thet's so. But look yar, do you ever use a doctor ? ' 
Not clearly understanding her, he in turn asked, 

*\Vhy?' 

'Cause you must rise up and get one now — thet's why. 
This yer baby of ours is sick. We don't use a doctor at 
our house, we don't beleeve in 'em, hain't no call for 'em — 
but this yer baby's parents mebbee did. So rise up out o' 
that cheer, and get one.' 

James North looked at Miss Kobinson and rose, albeit 
a little in doubt, and hesitating. 

Miss Robinson saw it. ' I shouldn't hey troubled ye, 
nor ridden three mile to do it, if ther hed been anyone 
else to send. But Dad's over at Eureka, buying logs, and 
I'm alone. Hello — wher yer goin' ? ' 

North had seized his hat and opened the door. * For a 
doctor,' he replied amazedly. 

' Did ye kalkilate to walk six miles and back ? ' 

* Certainly — I have no horse.' 

* But / have, and you'll find her tethered outside. She 
ain't much to look at, but when you strike the trail she'll 

go.' 

* But 1J0U — how will you return ? ' 

* Well,' said Miss Robinson, drawing her chair to the 
fire, taking off her hat and shawl, and warming her knees 
by the blaze, * I didn't reckon to return. You'll find me 
here when you come back with tlie doctor. Go ! Ske- 
daddle quick.' 

She did not have to repeat the command. In another 
jiwtatit James North was in Miss Beaay^B soat^ — a man's 
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dragoon saddle, — and pounding away through the sand. 
Two facts were in his mind : one was that he, the ' looney,' 
was about to open communication with the wisdom and 
contemporary criticism of the settlement, by going for a 
doctor to administer to a sick and anonymous infant in his 
possession ; the other was that his solitary house was in 
the hands of a self-invited, large-limbed, illiterate, but 
rather comely young woman. These facts he could not 
gallop away from, but to his credit be it recorded that he 
fulfilled his mission zealously, if not coherently, to the 
doctor, who duriog the rapid ride gathered the idea that 
North had rescued a young married woman from drowning, 
who had since given birth to a child. 

The few words that set the doctor right when he 
arrived at the cabin might in any other community have 
required further explanation, but Dr. Duchesne, an old 
army surgeon, was prepared for everything and indifferent 
to all. * The infant,' he said, * was threatened with in- 
flammation of the lungs ; at present there was no danger, 
but the greatest care and caution must be exercised. Par- 
ticularly exposure should be avoided.' * That settles the 
whole matter, then,' said Bessy potentially. Both gentle- 
men looked their surprise. * It means,' she condescended 
to further explain, ' that you must ride that filly home, 
wait for the old man to come to-morrow, and then ride 
back here with some of my duds, for thar's no " day-days " 
nor picknicking for that baby ontil she's better. And I 
reckon to stay with her ontil she is.' 

*She certainly is unable to beat wx"^ ^'x^'SQct^ ^ 
present/ Baid the doctor, with an anv\3LSfc^ ^v^^ ^a»R.^ ^^ 
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North's perplexed face. ' Miss Robinson is right I'll 
ride with you over the sands as far as the trail.' 

' I'm afraid,' said North, feeling it incumbent upon him 
to say something, ' that you'll hardly find it as comfortable 
here a s * 

* I reckon not,' she said simply, * but I didn't expect 
much.' 

North turned a little wearily away. * Good night,' she 
said suddenly, extending her hand, with a gentler smile of 
lip and eye than he had ever before noticed, * good night- 
take good care of Dad.' 

The doctor and North rode together some moments in 
silence. North had another fact presented to him, i.^.that 
he was going a- visiting, and that he had virtually abandoned 
his former life ; also that it would be profanation to think 
of his sacred woe in the house of a stranger. 

* I daresay,' said the doctor, suddenly, * you are not 
familiar with the type of woman Miss Bessy presents so 
perfectly. Your life has been spent among the conventional 
class.' 

North froze instantly at what seemed to be a probing of 
his secret. Disregarding the last suggestion, he made 
answer simply and truthfully that he had never met any 
Western girl like Bessy. 

* That's your bad luck,' said the doctor. * You think 
her coarse and illiterate ? ' 

Mr. North had been so much struck with her kindness 
that really he had not thought of it. 

' That's not bOj said the doctor, curtly ; ' although 
evea^if yovL told her ao she would xioltooIiBL wa^ >^^\<5sa of 
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you — nor of herself. If she spoke rustic Greek instead of 
bad English, and wore a cestus in place of an ill-fitting 
corset, you'd swear she was a goddess. There's your trail. 
Good night.' 



m. 

James North did not sleep well that night. He had taken 
Miss Bessy's bedroom, at her suggestion, there being but 
two, and ' Dad never using sheets and not beiu' keerf ul in 
his habits.' It was neat, but that was alL The scant 
ornamentation was atrocious ; two or three highly-coloured 
prints, a shell work-box, a ghastly winter bouquet of 
skeleton leaves and mosses, a star-fish, and two china vases 
hideous enough to have been worshipped as Buddhist 
idols, exhibited the gentle recreation of the fair occupant, 
and the possible future education of the child. In the 
moniing he was met by Joe, who received the message of 
his daughter with his usual dejection, and suggested that 
North stay with him until the child was better. That 
event was still remote ; North foxmd, on his return to his 
cabin, that the child had been worse ; but he did not know, 
until Miss Bessy dropped a casual remark, that she had not 
closed her own eyes that night. It was a week before he 
regained his own quarters, but an active week — indeed, on 
the whole, a rather pleasant week. For there was a deli- 
cate flattery in being domineered by a wholesome and 
handsome woman, and Mr. James North had by this time 
made up his mind that she was both. Oi\a^ ^\ \n^\r«. \sRk 
found himself contemplating liex wpVeiidAdi ^^ax^ -^^sQcl ^ 
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recollection of the doctor^s compliment, and later, emu- 
lating her own frankness, told her of it. 
' And what did you say ? ' she asked. 

* Oh, I laughed and said — ^nothing.* 
And so did she. 

A month after this interchange of frankness, she asked 
him if he could spend the next evening at her house. 
* You see,' she said, *• there's to be a dance down at the hall 
at Eureka, and I haven't kicked a fut since last spring. 
Hank Fisher^s comin' up to take me over, and I'm goin' to 
let the shanty slide for the night.' 

* But what's to become of the baby ? ' asked North, a 
little testily. 

* Well,' said Miss Robinson, facing him somewhat ag- 
gressively, * I reckon it won't hurt ye to take care of it 
for a night. Dad can't — and if he could, he don't know 
how. Liked to have pizened me after mar died. No, 
young man, I don't propose to ask Hank Fisher to tote thet 
child over to Eureka and back, and spile his fun.' 

* Then I suppose I must make way for Mr. Hank — 
Hank — Fisher ? ' said North, with the least tinge of sar- 
casm in his speech. 

*0f course. You've got nothing else to do, you know.' 
North would have given worlds to have pleaded a pre- 
vious engagement on business of importance, but he knew 
that Bessy spoke truly. He had nothing to do. * And 
Fisher has, I suppose ? ' he asked. 

* Of course — to look afler me \ ' 

A more unpleasant evening James North had not spent 
since the £rat day of his solitude. He 8liao«fc\)e®a3i tw hate 
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the unconscious cause of his absurd position, as he paced 
up and down the floor with it. * Was there ever such 
egregious folly ? ' he began, but remembering he was 
quoting Maria North's favourite resMme of his own conduct, 
he stopped. The child cried, missing, no doubt, the full 
rounded curves and plump arm of its nurse. North 
danced it violently, with an inward accompaniment that 
was not musical, and thought of the other dancers. ^ Doubt- 
less,' he mused, ^ she has told this beau of hers that she has 
left the baby with the *4ooney " Man on the Beach. Per- 
haps I may be offered a permanent engagement as a harm- 
less simpleton accustomed to the care of children. Mothers 
may cry for me. The doctor is at Eureka. Of course, he 
will be there to see his untranslated goddess, and condole 
with her over the imbecility of the Man on the Beach.' 
Once he carelessly asked Joe who the company were. 

* Well,' said Joe, mournfully, * thar's Widder Higsby 
and darter ; the four Stubbs gals ; in course Polly Doble 
will be on hand with that feller that's clerking over at the 
Head for Jones, and Jones's wife. Then thar's French 
Pete, and Whisky Ben, and that chap that shot Archer — I 
disremember his name, — and the barber — what's that little 
mulatto's name — that 'ar Kanaka ? I swow I ' continued 
Joe, drearily, * I'll be forgettin' my own next — and ' 

* That will do,' interrupted North, only half concealing 
his disgust as he rose and carried the baby to the other 
room, beyond the reach of names that might shock its 
ladylike ears. The next morning he met the from-dance- 
returning Bessy abstractedly, and soon took hia le&'K^^ i^o^tX. 
of a disloja] plan, conceived intlaQtt\e^^\^«J6ai'^«^^^V^^^"^^ 
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bedchamber. He was satisfied that he owed a duty to its 
unknown parents to remove the child from the degrading 
influences of the barber Kanaka, and Hank Fisher espe- 
cially, and he resolved to write to his relatives, stating the 
case, asking a home for the waif and assistance to find its 
parents. He addressed this letter to his cousin Maria, 
partly in consideration of the dramatic farewell of that 
young lady, and its possible influence in turning her sus- 
ceptible heart towards his j>ro^e^e. He then quietly settled 
back to his old solitary habits, and for a week left the 
Robinsons unvisited. The result was a morning call by 
Trinidad Joe on the hermit. * It's a whim of my gal*s, 
Mr. North,' he said, dejectedly, * and ez I told you before 
and warned ye, when that gal hez an idee, fower yoke of 
oxen and seving men can't drag it outer her. She's got a 
idee o' larnin' — never hevin' hed much schoolin', and we 
ony takin' the papers, permiskiss like — and she says you can 
teach her — not hevin' any thin' else to do. Do ye folly me ? ' 

* Yes,' said North, * certainly.' 

* Well, she allows ez mebbee you're proud, and didn't 
like her takin' care of the baby for nowt ; and she reckons 
that ef you'll gin her some book ^lamin', and get her to 
sling some fancy talk in fash'n'ble style — why, she'll call 
it squar.' 

* You can tell her,' said North, very honestly, * that I 
shall be only too glad to help her in any way, without 
ever hoping to cancel my debt of obligation to her.' 

*Then it's a go?* said the mystified Joe, with a 
desperate aXiem^i to convey the foregoing statement to his 
own intellect in three Saxon words. 
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* If s a go,' replied North, cheerfully. 

' And he felt relieved. For he was not quite satisfied 
with his own want of frankness to her. But here was a 
way to pay off the debt he owed her, and yet retain his 
own dignity. And now he could tell her what he had 
done, and he trusted to the ambitious instinct that 
prompted her to seek a better education to explain his 
reasons for it. 

He saw her that evening and confessed all to her 
frankly. She kept her head averted, but when she turned 
her blue eyes to him they were wet with honest tears. 
North had a man's horror of a ready feminine lachrymal 
gland; but it was not like Bessy to cry, and it meant 
something ; and then she did it in a large, goddess-like 
way, without sniffling, or choking, or getting her nose red, 
but rather with a gentle deliquescence, a harmonious 
melting, so that he was fain to comfort her with nearer 
contact, gentleness in his own sad eyes, and a pressure of 
her large hand. 

* It's all right, I s'pose,' she said, sadly ; * but I didn't 
reckon on yer havin' any relations, but thought you was 
alone, like me.' 

James North, thinking of Hank Fisher and the 
'muUater,' could not help intimating that his relations 
were very wealthy and fashionable people, and had visited 
him last summer. A recollection of the manner in which 
they had so visited him, and his own reception of them, 
prevented his saying more. But Miss Bessy could not 
forego a certain feminine curiosity, and asked^ — 

* J>idL they come with Sam ■Ba\Lrf» X.^a.ml^ 
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* Yes.' 

' Last July ? ' 

* Yes; 

* And Sam drove the horses here for a bite ? ' 

* I believe so.' 

* And them's your relations ? ' 
' They are.' 

Miss Robinson reached over the cradle and enfolded 
the sleeping infant in her powerful arms. Then she 
lifted her eyes, wrathful through her still glittering 
tears, and said, slowly, * They don't — have — this — child 
—then I ' 

' But why ? ' 

* Oh, why ? I saw them ! That's why, and enough ! 
You can't play any such gay and festive skeletons on this 
poor baby for flesh and blood parents. No, sir I ' 

* I think you judge them hastily. Miss Bessy,' said 
North, secretly amused ; * my aunt may not, at first, 
favourably impress strangers, yet she has many friends. 
But surely you do not object to my cousin Maria, the 
young lady ? ' 

* What ! that dried cuttle-fish, with nothing livin' 
about her but her eyes ? James North, ye may be a fool 
like the old woman, — ^perhaps it's in the family, — but ye 
ain't a devil, like that gal 1 That ends it.' 

And it did. North despatched a second letter to Maria 

saying that he had already made other arrangements for 

the baby. Pleased with her easy victory, Miss Bessy 

became more than usually gracious, and the next day 

bo f red her abapely neck meekly to \\iQ 'joka qC Ker 
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teacher, and became a docile pupil. James North could 
not have helped noticing her ready intelligence, even had 
he been less prejudiced in her favour than he was fast 
becoming now. If he had found it pleasant before to be 
admonished by her, there was still more delicious flattery 
in her perfect trust in his omniscient skill as a pilot over 
this unknown sea. There was a certain enjoyment in 
guiding her hand over the writing-book, that I fear he 
could not have obtained from an intellect less graciously 
sustained by its physical nature. The weeks flew quickly 
by on gossamer wings, and when she placed a bunch of 
larkspurs and poppies in his hand one morning, he 
remembered for the first time that it was spring. 

I cannot say that there was more to record of Miss 
Bessy's education than this. Once North, half jestingly, 
remarked that he had never yet seen her admirer, Mr. 
Ilank Fisher. Miss Bessy (colouring but cool) — *You 
never will!' North (white but hot)— * Why?' Miss 
Bessy (faintly) — * I 'd rather not.' North (resolutely) — * I 
insist.' Bessy (yielding) — * As my teacher ? ' North 
(hesitatingly, at the limitation of the epithet) — * Y-e-e-s ! ' 
Bessy — * And you'll promise never to speak of it again ? ' 
North — * Never.' Bessy (slowly) — * Well, he said I did 
an awful thing to go over to your cabin and stay.' North 
(in the genuine simplicity of a refined nature) — 'But 
how ? ' Miss Bessy (half piqued, but absolutely admiring 
that nature) — * Quit ! and keep your promise !' 

They were so happy in these new relations that it oc- 
curred to Miss Bessy one day to take James North to t^a^ 
for obliging her io ask to be liia pw^W. ^Xoxi ^Kas^ V^-^ 
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ignorant I was/ she added ; and Mr. North retorted by re- 
lating to her the doctor's criticism on her independence. 
* To tell you the truth/ he added, * I was afraid you would 
not take it as kindly as he thought.' 

* That is, you thought me as vain as yourself. It seems 
to me you and the doctor had a great deal to say to each 
other.' 

* On the contrary,' laughed North, * that was all we 
said.' 

* And you didn't make fun of me ? ' 

Perhaps it was not necessary for Noith to take her 
hand to emphasise his denial, but he did. 

Miss Bessy, being still reminiscent, perhaps did not 
notice it. * If it hadn't been for that ar — I mean that thar 
— no, that baby — I wouldn't have known you I ' she said 
dreamily. 

* No,' returned North, mischievously, * but you still 
would have known Hank Fisher.' 

No woman is perfect. Miss Bessy looked at him with 
a sudden — her first and last — flash of coquetry. Then 
stooped and kissed — the baby. 

James North was a simple gentleman, but not altogether 
a fool. He returned the kiss, but not vicariously. 

There was a footstep on the porch. These two turned 
the hues of a dying dolphin, and then laughed. It was 
Joe. He held a newspaper in his hand. * I reckon ye woz 
right, Mr. North, about my takin' these yar papers reg'lar. 
For I allow here's suthin' that may clar up the mystery o' 
that bahya parents.' With the hesitation of a slowly 
SrappUng intellect, Joe sat down on t\ift ^afeU and read 
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from the San Francisco * Herald ' as follows — * " It is now 
ascertained beyond doubt that the wreck reported by the 
' JSoliis ' was the American brig * Pomare/ bound hence to 
Tahiti. The worst surmises are found correct. The body 
of the woman has been since identified as that of the beau- 
ti-ful daughter of — of — of — Terp — Terp — Terpish* — ^Well! 
I swow that name just tackles me.' 

* Gin it to me, Dad,' said Bessy pertly. * You never 
had any education, any way. Hear your accomplished 
daughter.' With a mock bow to the new schoolmaster, 
and a capital burlesque of a confident school girl, she 
strode to the middle of the room, the paper held and folded 
book-wise in her hands. * Ahem ! Where did you leave 
oflf ? Oh, " the beautiful daughter of Terpsichore — whose 
name was prom-i-nently cbnnected with a mysterious social 
scandal of last year — the giiled but unfortunate Grace 
Chatterton " — No — don't stop me — there's some more ! 
" The body of her child, a lovely infant of six months, has 
not been recovered, and it is supposed was washed over- 
board." There I may be that's the child, Mr. North. 
Why Dad I Look, O my God ! He's falling. Catch him. 
Dad! Quick I' 

But her strong arm had anticipated her father's. She 
caught him, lifted him to the bed, on which he lay hence- 
forth for many days unconscious. Then fever supervened, 
and delirium, and Dr. Duchesne telegraphed for his friends; 
but at the end of a week and the opening of a summer day 
the storm passed, as the other storm had passed, and he 
awoke, enfeebled, but at peace. Bessy was at his side — ha 
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was glad to see — alone. ' Bessy, dear,' he said hesitatingly, 
* when I am stronger I have something to tell you.' 

' I know it all, Jem,' she said with a trembling lip ; < I 
heard it all — no, not from ihem^ but from your own lips in 
your delirium. I'm glad it came from you — even then.' 

* Do you forgive me, Bessy ? ' 

She pressed her lips to his forehead and siiid hastily, 
and then falteringly, as if afraid of her impulse : — 
' Yes. Yes.' 

* And you will still be mother to the child ? ' 
' Her child ? ' 

* No dear, not hers, but mine ! ' 

She started, cried a little, and then putting her arms 
around him, said : * Yes.' 

And as there was but one way of fulfilling that sacred 
promise, they were married in the autumn. 



"3 
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It never was clearly ascertained how long they had been 
there. The first settler of Rough -and- Ready — one Low, 
playfully known to his familiars as * The Poor Indian ' — 
declared that the Saints were afore his time, and occu^jied 
a cabin in the brush when he * blazed * his way to the 
North Fork. It is certain that the two were present when 
the water was first turned on the Union Ditch and then 
and there received the designation of Daddy Downey and 
Mammy Downey, which they kept to the last. As they 
tottered toward the refreshment tent, they were welcomed 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the boys ; or, to borrow 
the more refined language of the * Union Recorder,' — ' Their 
gray hairs and bent figures, recalling as they did the happy 
paternal eastern homes of the spectators, and the blessings 
that fell from venerable lips when they lefl those homes to 
journey in quest of the Golden Fleece on Occidental Slopes, 
caused many to burst into tears.' The nearer facts, that 
many of these spectators were orphans, that a few were 
unable to establish any legal parentage whatever, that 
others had enjoyed a State's guardianship and discipline, 
and that a majority had lefb their paternal roo& without 
any embarrassing preliminary foxi)[iu\a) \9^^ m^x^ ^^Aa8c&% 

I 
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clouds that did not dim the golden imagery of the writer. 
From that day the Saints were adopted as historical lay 
figures, and entered at once into possession of uninterrupted 
gratuities and endowment. 

It was not strange that, in a country largely made up 
of ambitious and reckless youth, these two — ^types of con- 
servative and settled forms — should be thus celebrated. 
Apart from any sentiment or veneration, they were admir- 
able foils to the community's youthful progress and 
energy. They were put forward at every social gathering, 
occupied prominent seats on the platform at every public 
meeting, walked first in every procession, were conspicuous 
at tlie frequent funeral and rarer wedding, and were god- 
&ther and godmother to the first baby bom in Rough-and- 
Beady. At the first poll opened in that precinct. Daddy 
Downey cast the first vote, and, as was hia custom, on all 
momentous occasions, became volubly reminiscent. * The 
first vote I ever cast,' said Daddy, *waa for Andrew 
Jackson; the father o' some on you peart young chaps 
wasn't born then ; he ! he ! that was 'way long in '33, 
wasn^t it ? I disremember now, but if Mammy was here, 
she bein' a school-gal at the time, she could say. But my 
memory's failin' me. I'm an old man, boys ; yet I likes 
to see the young ones go ahead. I recklect that thar vote 
from a ^uckumstance. Squire Adams was present, and 
seein' it was my first vote, he put a goold piece into my 
hand, and, sez Jie, sez Squire Adams, '' Let that always be 
a reminder of the exercise of a glorious freeman's privi- 
lege I" He didf he! he I Lord, boys! I feel so proud 
ofje, that I wi^ I had a himdred votes to cast for ye all/ 
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. It is hardly necessary to say that the memorial tribute 
of Squire Adams was increased tenfold by the judges, 
inspectors, and clerks, and that the old man tottered back 
to Mammy, considerably heavier than he came. As both 
of the rival candidates were equally sure of his vote, and 
each had called upon him and offered a conveyance, it is 
but fair to presume they were equally beneficent. But 
Daddy insisted upon walking to the polls, — a distance of 
two miles, — as a moral example, and a text for the Cali- 
fomian paragraphers, who hastened to record that such was 
the influence of the foot-hill climate, that * a citizen of 
Rough-and-Ready, aged eighty-four, rose at six o'clock, 
and, after milking two cows, walked a distance of twelve 
miles to the polls, and returned in time to chop a cord of 
wood before dinner.' Slightly exaggerated as this state- 
ment may have been, the fact that Daddy was always found 
by the visitor to be engaged at his wood-pile, which seemed 
neither to increase nor diminish under his axe, a fact, 
doubtless, owing to the activity of Mammy, who was 
always at the same time making pies, seemed to give some 
credence to the story. Indeed, the wood-pile of Daddy 
Downey was a standing reproof to the indolent and sluggish 
miner. 

* Ole Daddy must use up a pow'ful sight of wood ; 
every time I've passed by his shanty he's been makin' the 
chips fly. But what gets me is, that the pile don't seem 
to come down,* said Whisky Dick to his neighbour.. 

* Well, you domed fool I ' growled his neighbour, * spose 
some chap happens to pass by thar, and sees the ole man 
doin' a man's work at eighty, and sLoucha^ \i!&fe ^^"^ ^i3c>^ 

x2 
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me lying round drunk, and that chap, feelin' kinder 
humped, goes up some dark night and heaves a load of cut 
pine over his fence, who's got anything to say about it ? 
Say ? * Certainly not the speaker, who had done the act 
suggested, nor the penitent and remorseful hearer, who re- 
peated it next day. 

The pies and cakes made by the old woman were, I 
think, remarkable rather for their inducing the same loyal 
and generous spirit than for their intrinsic excellence, and 
it may be said appealed more strongly to the nobler aspira- 
tions of humanity than its vulgar appetite. Howbeit, 
everybody ate Mammy Downey*s pies, and thought of his 
childhood. *Take 'em, dear boys,' the old lady would say; 

* it does me good to see you eat 'em ; reminds me kinder 
of my poor Sammy, that, ef he'd lived, would hev been ez 
strong and big ez you be, but was taken down with lung 
fever, at Sweetwater. I kin see him yet ; that's forty year 
ago, dear ! comin' out o' the lot to the bake-house, and 
smilin' such a beautiful smile, like yours, dear boy, as I 
handed him a mince or a lemming turnover. Dear, dear, 
how I do run on I and those days is past I but I seems to 
live in you again ! ' The wife of the hotel-keeper, 
actuated by a low jealousy, had suggested that she * seemed 
to live off them ' ; but as that person tried to demonstrate 
the truth of her statement by reference to the cost of the 
raw material used by the old lady, it was considered by 
the camp as too practical and economical for consideration. 

* Besides,' added Cy Perkins, * ef old Mammy wants to 
turn an honest penny in her old age, let her do it. How 

would you like your old mother to make ^iea on grub 
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wages ? eh ? ' A suggestion that so affected his hearer 
(who had no mother) that he bought three on the spot. 
The quality of these pies had never been discussed but 
once. It is related that a young lawyer from San Fran- 
cisco, dining at the Palmetto restaurant, pushed away one 
of Mammy Downey's pies with every expression of disgust 
and dissatisfaction. At this juncture, Whisky Dick, con- 
siderably affected by his favourite stimulant, approached 
the stranger's table, and, drawing up a chair, sat uninvited 
before him. 

*Mebbee, young man,' he began gravely, *ye don't 
like Mammy Downey's pies ? ' 

The stranger replied curtly, and in some astonishment, 
that he did not, as a rule, ' eat pie.' 

' Young man,' continued Dick, widi drunken gravity, 
' mebbee you're accustomed to Charlotte rusks and blue 
mange ; mebbee ye can't eat unless your grub is got up by 
one o' them French cooks ? Yet ive — us boys yar in this 
camp — calls that pie — a good — a com-pe-tent pie ! ' 

The stranger again disclaimed anything but a general 
dislike of that form of pastry. 

* Young man,' continued Dick, utterly unheeding the 
explanation, — * young man, mebbee you onst had an ole — 
a very ole mother, who, tottering down the vale o' years, 
made pies. Mebbee, and it's like your blank epicurean 
soul, ye turned up your nose on the ole woman, and went 
back on the pies, and on her I She that dandled ye when 
ye woz a baby, — ^a little baby I Mebbee ye went back on 
her, and shook her, and played off on her, and ^h^ Ws. 
»wa^— dead ftwajr ! Aud ww, m^\i^^^ ^^^ai^ tss^s^— ^ 
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wouldn't hurt ye for the world, but mebbee, afore ye leave 
this yar table, ye'll eat that pie ! ' 

The stranger rose to his feet, but the mnzzle of a dragoon 
reyolver in the unsteady hands of Whisky Dick, caused 
him to sit down again. He ate the pie, and lost his case 
likewise, before a Rough-and-Ready jury. 

Indeed, far from exhibiting the cynical doubts and 
distrusts of age. Daddy Downey received always with 
child-like delight the progress of modem improvement and 
energy. ' In my day, long back in the twenties, it took us 
nigh a week — a week, boys — to get up a bam, and all the 
young ones — I was one then — ^for miles 'round at the 
raisin' ; and yer's you boys — ^rascals ye are, too — runs up 
this yer shanty for Mammy and me 'twixt sun-up and 
dark ! Eh, eh, you're teachin' the old folks new tricks, 
are ye ? Ah, get along, you ! ' and in playful simulation of 
anger he would shake his white hair and his hickory stafE 
at the * rascals.' The only indication of the conservative 
tendencies of age was visible in his continual protest 
against the extravagance of the boys. * Why,' he would 
say, * a family, a hull family, — leavin' alone me and the old 
woman, — ^might be supported on what you young rascals 
throw away in a single spree. Ah, you young dogs, didn't 
I hear about your scattering half-dollars on the stage the 
other night when that Eyetalian Papist was singin'. And 
that- money goes out of Ameriky — ivry cent ! ' 

There was little doubt that the old couple were saving, 

if not avaricious. But when it was known, through the 

indiscreet Yohih\^ty of Mammy Downey, that Daddy 

Downey Beat the bulk of their savmga, gwAxKL^'e&^^jA^&XA 
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to a dissipated and prodigal son in the East, — ^whose photo- 
graph the old man always carried with him, it rather 
elevated him in their regard. * When ye write to that gay 
and festive son o' youm, Daddy,' said Joe Robinson, * send 
him this yer specimen. Give him my compliments, and 
tell him, e£ he kin spend money faster than I can, I call 
him ! Tell him, ef he wants a first-class jamboree, to kem 
out here, and me and the boys will show him "what a 
square drunk is ! ' In vain would the old man continue to 
protest against the spirit of the gift ; the miner geinerally 
returned with his pockets that much the lighter, and it is 
not improbable a little less intoxicated than he otherwise 
might have been. It may be premised that Daddy Downey 
was strictly temperate. The only way he managed to avoid 
hurting the feelings of the camp was by accepting the fre- 
quent donations of whisky to be used for the purposes of 
liniment. 

* Next to snake-oilj my son,' he would say, * and 
dilberry-juice, — and ye don't seem to pro-duce 'em here- 
abouts, — whisky is good for rubbin' onto old bones to make 
'em limber. But pure cold water, " sparklin' and bright in 
its liquid light," and, so to speak, reflectin' of God's own 
linyments on its surfiss, is the best, onless, like poor ol' 
Mammy and me, ye gets the dumb-agur from over-use.' 

The fame of the Downey couple was not confined to 
the foot-hills. The Rev. Henry Gushington, D.D., of 
Boston, making a bronchial tour of California, wrote to the 
* Christian Pathfinder' an affecting account of his visit to 
them, placed Daddy Downey's age at 102,ai\d^^YiJws^fe^ 
the recent conversions in Roug\i-aii4.-TBLe8A:3 \ft ^^vt \ssSi».- 
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ence. That gifted literary Hessian, Bill Smith, trayelling 
in the interests of yarious capitalists, and the trustworthy 
correspondent of four * only independent American jour- 
nals,' quoted him as an evidence of the longevity superin- 
duced by the climate, offered him as an example of the 
security of helpless life and property in the mountains, 
used him as an advertisement of the Union Ditch, and it is 
said, in some vague way cited him as proving the collateral 
facts of a timber and ore-producing region existing in 
the foot-hills worthy the attention of Eastern capitalists. 

Praised thus by the lips of distinguished report, fostered 
by the care and sustained by the pecuniary offerings of 
their fellow-citizens, the Saints led for two years a peaceful 
life of gentle absorption. To relieve them from the em- 
barrassing appearance of eleemosynary receipts, — an em- 
barrassment felt more by the givers than the recipients, — 
the postmastership of Rough-and-Ready was procured for 
Daddy, and the duty of receiving and delivering the 
United States mails performed by him, with the advice 
and assistance of the boys. If a few letters went astray at 
this time, it was easily attributed to this undisciplined aid, 
and the boys themselves were always ready to make up the 
value of a missing money-letter and * keep the old man's 
accounts square.' To these functions presently were 
added the treasurerships of the Masons' and Odd Fellows' 
charitable funds, — ^the old man being far advanced in their 
respective degrees, — and even the position of almoner of 
their bounties was superadded. Here, unfortunately, 
Paddy B Mbits of economy and avaricious propensity came 
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near making him unpopular, and very often needy brothers 
were forced to object to the quantity and quality of the 
help extended. They always met with more generous 
relief from the private hands of the brothers themselves, 
and the remark, ' that the ol' man was trying to set an 
example, — that he meant well,' — and that they would yet 
be thankful for his zealous care and economy. A few, I 
think, suffered in noble silence, rather than bring the old 
man's infirmity to the public notice. 

And so with this honour of Daddy and Mammy, the 
days of the miners were long and profitable in the land of 
the foot-hills. The mines yielded their abundance, the 
winters were singularly open, and yet there was no drouth 
nor lack of water, and peace and plenty smiled on the 
Sierrean foot-hills, from their highest sunny upland to the 
trailing falda of wild oats and poppies. If a certain 
superstition got abroad among the other camps, connecting 
the fortunes of Rough-and-Ready with Daddy and Mammy, 
it was a gentle, harmless, fancy, and was not, I think, 
altogether rejected by the old people. A certain large, 
patriarchal, bountiful manner, of late visible in Daddy, 
and the increase of much white hair and beard, kept up 
the poetic illusion, while Mammy, day by day, grew more 
and more like somebody's fairy godmother. An attempt 
was made by a rival camp to emulate these paying virtues 
of reverence, and an aged mariner was procured from the 
Sailor's Snug Harbour in San Francisco, on trial. But 
the unfortunate seaman was more or less diseased, was not 
always presentable, through a weakness for ardent s^isU.%^ 
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and finally, to use the powerful idiom of one of his disap- 
pointed foster-children, * up and died in a week, without 
slinging ary blessin'.' 

But vicissitude reaches young and old alike. Youthful 
Rough-and-Ready and the Saints bad climbed to their 
meridian together, and it seemed fit that they should 
together decline. The first shadow fell with the immigration 
to Rough-and-Ready of a second aged pair. The landlady 
of the Independence Hotel had not abated her malevolence 
towards the Saints, and had imported at considerable ex- 
pense her grand-aunt and grand-uncle, who had been 
enjoying for some years a sequestered retirement in the 
poor-house at East Machias. They were indeed very old. 
By what miracle, even as anatomical specimens, they had 
been preserved during their long journey was a mystery 
to the camp. In some respects they had superior memo- 
ries and reminiscences. The old man— Abner Trix— had 
shouldered a musket in the war of 1812 ; his wife, Abigail, 
had seen Lady Washington. She could sing hymns ; he 
knew every text between ' the leds ' of a Bible. There is 
little doubt but that in many respects, to the superficial 
and giddy crowd of youthful spectators, they were the 
more interesting spectacle. 

Whether it was jealousy, distrust, or timidity that 
overcame the Saints, was never known, but they studiously 
declined to meet the strangers. When directly approached 
upon the subject. Daddy Downey pleaded illness, kept 
himself in close seclusion, and the Sunday that the Trixes 
attended church in the school-house on the hill, the 
triumph of the Trix party was mitigated \>^ ^^i«JQJ^^iJw\^ 
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the Downeys were not in their accustomed pew. * You bet 
that Daddy and Mammy is lying low jest to ketch them 
old mimimies yet,' explained a Downeyite. For by this 
time schism and division had crept into the camp; the 
younger and later members of the settlement adhering to 
the Trixes, while the older pioneers stood not only loyal 
to their own favourites, but even, in the true spirit of 
partisanship, began to seek for a principle underlying their 
personal feelings. ' I tell ye what, boys,' observed Sweet- 
water Joe, * if this yer camp is goin' to be run by green- 
horns, and old pioneers, like Daddy and the rest of us, 
must take back seats, it's time we emigrated and shoved 
out, and tuk Daddy with us. Why, they're talkin' of 
rotation in offiss, and of putting that skeleton that Ma'am 
Decker sets up at the table, to take her boarders' appetites 
away, into the post-oflSce in place 0' Daddy.' And, indeed, 
there were some fears of such a conclusion ; the newer 
men of Rough-and-Ready were in the majority, and 
wielded a more than equal influence of wealth and outside 
enterprise. * Frisco,' as a Downeyite bitterly remarked, 
* already owned half the town.' Tlie old friends that 
rallied around Daddy and Mammy were, like most loyal 
friends in adversity, in bad case themselves, and were 
beginning to look and act, it was observed, not unlike 
their old favourites. 

A.t this juncture Mammy died. 

The sudden blow for a few days seemed to reunite 
dissevered Rough-and-Ready. Both factions hastened to 
the bereaved Daddy with condolementa, and Q®e«k ^^ ^^ 
and asBistaDce, But the old man xee^Vv^^ ^'^xel ^rsct^ 
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A change bad come over the weak and yielding octogena- 
rian. Those who expected to find him maudlin, helpless, 
disconsolate, shrank from the cold, hard eyes and truculent 
voice that bade them * begone,' and * leave him with his 
dead.^ Even his own friends failed to make him respond 
to tlieir sympathy, and were fain to content themselves 
with his cold intimation that both the wishes of his dead 
wife and his own instincts were against any display, or 
the reception of any favour from the camp that might 
tend to keep up the divisions they had innocently created. 
The refusal of Daddy to accept any service offered was so 
unlike him as to have but one dreadful meaning ! The 
sudden shock had turned his brain ! Yet so impressed 
were they with his resolution that they permitted him to 
perform the last sad offices himself, and only a select few 
of his nearer neighbours assisted him in carrying the plain 
deal coffin from his lonely cabin in the woods to the still 
lonelier cemetery on the hill-top. When the shallow grave 
was filled, he dismissed even these curtly, shut himself up 
in his cabin, and for days remained unseen. It was evi- 
dent that he was no longer in his right mind. 

His harmless aberration was accepted and treated with 
a degree of intelligent delicacy hardly to be believed of so 
rough a community. During his wife's sudden and severe 
illness, the safe containing the funds intrusted to his care 
by the various benevolent associations was broken into 
and robbed, and although the act was clearly attributable 
to his carelessness and preoccupation, all allusion to the 
fact was withheld from him in his severe affliction. When 
be appeared again before the camp, and the circumstances 
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Were considerably explained to him, with the remark that 
'the boys had made it all right/ the vacant, hopeless, 
unintelligent eye that he turned upon the speaker showed 
too plainly that he had forgotten all about it. 'Don*t 
trouble the old man/ said Whisky Dick, with a burat of 
honest poetry. * Don't ye see his memory's dead, and 
lying there in the coffin with Mammy ? * Perhaps the 
speaker was nearer right than he imagined. 

Failing in religious consolation, they took various 
means of diverting his mind with worldly amusements, 
and one was a visit to a travelling variety troupe, then 
performing in the town. The result of the visit was 
briefly told by Whisky Dick. * Well, sir, we went in, 
and I sot the old man down in a front seat, and kinder 
propped him up with some other of the fellers round him, 
and there he sot as silent and awful ez the grave. And 
then that fancy dancer. Miss Grace Somerset, comes in, 
and dem my skin, ef the old man didn't get to trembling 
and fidgeting all over, as she cut them pidgin wings. I 
tell ye what, boys, men is men, way down to their boots, — 
whether they're crazy or not ! Well, he took on so, that 
I'm blamed if at last that gal Aersg//* didn't notice him ! 
and she ups, suddenly, and blows him a kiss — so ! with 
her fingers ! ' 

Whether this narration were exaggerated or not, it is 
certain that the old man Downey every succeeding night 
of the performance was a spectator. That he may have 
aspired to more than that was suggested a day or two 
later in the following incident: A number of the boys 
were sitting around the stove in the Magnolia saloon, 
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listening to the onset of a winter storm against the 
windows, when Whisky Dick, tremulous, excited, and 
bristling with rain-drops and information, broke in upon 
them. 

* Well, boys, I've got. just the biggest thing out. Ef I 
hadn't seed it myself, I wouldn't hev believed it ! ' 

* It ain't thet ghost ag'in ? ' growled Robinson, from the 
depths of his arm-chair ; * thet ghost's about played.' 

* Wot ghost ? ' asked a new-comer. 

* Why, ole Mammy's ghost, that every feller about yer 
sees when he's half full and out late o' nights.' 

' Where ? ' 

* Where ? Why, where should a ghost be ? Mean- 
derin' round her grave on the hill, yander, in course.' 

* It's suthin bigger nor thet, pard,' said Dick confi- 
dently ; * no ghost kin rake down the pot ag'in the keerds 
I've got here. This ain't no bluff ! ' 

* Well, go on ! ' said a dozen excited voices. 

Dick paused a moment, diffidently, with the hesitation 
of an artistic raconteur. 

' Well,' he said, with affected deliberation, * let's see I 
It's nigh onto an hour ago ez I was down thar at the 
variety show. When the curtain was down betwixt the 
ax, I looks round fer Daddy. No Daddy thar ! I goes 
out and asks some o' the boys. " Daddy was there a 
ininnit ago," they say ; " must hev gone home." Bein' 
kinder responsible for the old man, I hangs around, and 
goes out in the hall and sees a passage leadin' behind the 
scenes. Now the queer thing about this, boys, ez that 
suthin in my hones tsUs me the old man is thar. I pushes 
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in, and, sure as a gun, I hear his voice. Kinder pathetic, 
kinder pleadin*, kinder ' 

* Love-makin' ! ' broke in the impatient Eobinson. 

* You've hit it, pard, — you've rung the bell every time I 
But she says, " I wants thet money down, or 1*11 " — and 
here I couldn't get to hear the rest. And then he kinder 
coaxes, and she says, sorter sassy, but listenin' all the time, 
— woman like, ye know. Eve and the sarpint ! — ^and she 
says, "I'll see^ to-morrow." And he says, "You won't 
blow on me?" and I gets excited and peeps in, and may 
I be teetotally durned ef I didn't see ^ 

« What ? ' yelled the crowd. 

' Why, Daddy on his knees to that there fancy dancer , 
Grace Somerset ! Now, if Mammy's ghost is meanderin' 
round, why, et's about time she left the cemetery and put 
in an appearance in Jackson's Hall. Thet's all I ' 

* Look yar, boys,' said Robinson, rising, * I don't know 
ez it's the square thing to spile Daddy's fun. I don't 
object to it, provided she ain't takin' in the old man, and 
givin' him dead away. But ez we're his guardeens, I pro- 
pose that we go down thar and see the lady, and find out 
ef her intentions is honourable. If she means marry, and 
the old man persists, why, I reckon we kin give the young 
couple a send-oflf thet won't disgrace this yer camp ! Hey, 
boys ? ' 

It is unnecessary to say that the proposition was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and that the crowd at once departed 
on their discreet mission. But the result was never known, 
for the next morning brought a shock to Rough-and- 
Ready before which all other interest ^aUd Iq \i<^\ki\£k!^<^^« 
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The grave of Mammy Downey was found violated and 
despoiled; the coffin opened, and half filled with the 
papers and accounts of the robbed benevolent associations; 
but the body of Mammy was gone ! Nor, on examination, 
did it appear that the sacred and ancient form of that 
female had ever reposed in its recesses ! 

Daddy Downey was not to be found, nor is it necessary 
to say that the ingenuous Grace Somerset was also missing. 

For three days the reason of Rough-and-Ready 
trembled in the balance. No work was done in the 
ditches, in the flume, nor in the mills. Groups of men 
stood by the grave of the lamented relict of Daddy 
Downey, as open-mouthed and vacant as that sepulchre. 
Never since the great earthquake of '52 had Rough-and- 
Ready been so stirred to its deepest foundations. 

On the third day the sheriff of Calaveras — a quiet, 
gentle, thoughtful man — arrived in town, and passed from 
one to the other of excited groups, dropping here and 
there detached but concise and practical information. 

* Yes, gentlemen, you are right, Mrs. Downey is not 
dead, because there wasn^t any Mrs. Downey ! Her part 
was played by George F. Fenwick, cf Sydney, — ^a " ticket- 
of-leave-man," who was, they say, a good actor. Downey ? 
Oh, yes ! Downey was Jem Flanigan, who, in *52, used 
to run the variety troupe in Australia, where Miss Somer- 
set made her debut Stand back a little, boys. Steady I 
" The money ? " Oh, yes, they've got away with that, 
sure ! How are ye, Joe ? Why, you're looking well and 
hearty ! I rather expected ye court week. How's things 
jrour way? * 
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* Then they were only play-actors, Joe Hall ? * broke 
in a dozen voices. 

' I reckon ! ' returned the sheriff, coolly. 

* And for a matter o' five blank years,' said Whisky 
Dick, sadly, * they played this camp ! ' 
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I THINK that the few who were permitted to know and love 
the object of this sketch spent the rest of their days not 
only in an attitude of apology for having at first fe,iled to 
recognise her higher nature, but of remorse that they 
should have ever lent a credulous ear to a priori tradition 
concerning her family characteristics. She had not escaped 
that calumny which she shared with the rest of her sex 
for those youthful follies, levities, and indiscretions which 
belong to immaturity. It is very probable that the firm- 
ness that distinguished her maturer will in youth might 
have been taken for obstinacy, that her nice discrimina- 
tion might at the same period have been taken for 
adolescent caprice, and that the positive expression of 
her quick intellect might have been thought youthful 
impertinence before her years had won respect for her 
judgment. 

She was foaled at Indian Greek, and one month later, 
when she was brought over to Sawyer's Bar, was con- 
sidered the smallest donkey ever seen in the foot-hills. 
The legend that she was brought over in one of * Dan the 
. Quartz CruabeT''a * boots required corroboration from that 
gentleman; but bia denial being eVideoA^ \i«»a^d ui^n a 
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masculine vanity regarding the size o£ his foot rather than 
a desire to be historically accurate, it went for nothing. 
It is certain that for the next two months she occupied 
the cabin of Dan, until, perhaps incensed at this and other 
scandals, she one night made her way out ^ I hadn't the 
least idee wot woz comin',' said Dan, ' but about midnight 
I seemed to hear hail onto the roof, and a shower of rocks 
and stones like to a blast started in the canon. When I 
got up and struck a light, thar was suthin' like onto a cord 
o' kindlin' wood and splinters whar she'd stood asleep, 
and a hole in the side o' the shanty, and — ^no Jinny ! 
Lookin* at them hoofs o' hem — ^and mighty porty they is 
to look at, too — you would allow she could do it ! ' I 
fear that this performance laid the foundation of her later 
infelicitous reputation, and perhaps awakened in her 
youthful breast a misplaced ambition, and an emulation 
which might at that time have been diverted into a nobler 
channel. For the fame of this juvenile performance — 
and its possible promise in the future — brought at once 
upon her the dangerous flattery and attention of the whole 
camp. Under intelligently directed provocation she would 
repeat her misguided exercise, until most of the scanty 
furniture of the cabin was reduced to a hopeless wreck, 
and sprains and callosities were developed upon the limbs 
of her admirers. Yet even at this early stage of her 
history, that penetrating intellect which was in after years 
her dominant quality was evident to all. She could not 
be made to kick at quartz tailings, at a barrel of Boston 
crackers, or at the head or shin of *Ni^%«t ^^Xi^* fe^sL- 
artifltic discrimination economiaed. "Vvec ^qlt^^ ^sa^^^ 
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' Ef you'll notiss,* said Dan, with a large parental soft- 
ness, ^ she never lets herself out to onst like them mules 
or any jackass ez I've heerd of, but kinder holds herself 
in, and, so to speak, takes her bearings — sorter feels 
round gently with that off foot, takes her distance and 
her rest, and then with that ar' foot hoverin' round in the 
air softly, like an angel's wing, and a gentle, dreamy kind 
o' look in them eyes, she lites out ! Don't ye. Jinny ? 
Thar! jist ez I told ye,' continued Dan, with an artist's 
noble forgetfulness of self, as he slowly crawled from the 
splintered ruin of the barrel on which he had been sitting. 
* Thar ! did ye ever see the like ! Did ye dream that all 
the while I was talkin' she was a meditatin' that ? ' 

The same artistic perception and noble reticence dis- 
tinguished her bray. It was one of which a less sagacious 
animal would have been foolishly vain or ostentatiously 
prodigal. It was a contralto of great compass and pro- 
fundity — reaching from low G to high C — perhaps a trifle 
stronger in the lower register, and not altogether free from 
a nasal falsetto in the upper. Daring and brilliant as it 
was in the middle notes, it was perhaps more musically 
remarkable for its great sustaining power. The element 
of surprise always entered into the hearer's enjoyment ; 
long after any ordinary strain of human origin would 
have ceased, faint echoes of Jinny's last note were per- 
petually recurring. But it was as an intellectual and 
moral expression that her bray was perfect. As far 
beyond her size as were her aspirations, it was a free and 
running commentary of scorn at all created things extant, 
with ironical and sardonic additioLB that were terrible. It 
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reviled all human endeavour, it quenched all sentiment, 
it suspended frivolity, it scattered reverie, it paralysed 
action. It was omnipotent. More wonderful and charac- 
teristic than all, the very existence of this tremendous 
organ was unknown to the camp for six months ailer the 
arrival of its modest owner, and only revealed to them 
under circumstances that seemed to point more conclu* 
sively than ever to her rare discretion. 

It was the beginning of a warm night and the middle 
of a heated political discussion. Sawyer's Bar had 
gathered in force at the Crossing, and by the light of 
flaring pine torches, cheered and applauded the rival 
speakers who from a rude platform addressed the ex- 
cited multitude. Partisan spirit at that time ran high 
in the foot-hills ; crimination and recrimination, challenge, 
reply, accusation, and retort had already inflamed the 
meeting, and Colonel Bungstarter, after a withering review 
of his opponent's policy, culminated with a personal 
attack upon the career and private character of the 
eloquent and chivalrous Colonel Culpepper Starbottle of 
Siskiyou. That eloquent and chivalrous gentleman was 
known to be present ; it was rumoured that the attack 
was expected to provoke a challenge from Colonel Star- 
bottle which would give Bungstarter the choice of 
weapons, and deprive Starbottle of his advantage as a 
dead shot. It was whispered also that the sagacious 
Starbottle, aware of this fact, would retaliate in kind so 
outrageously as to leave Bimgstarter no recourse but to 
demand satisfaction on the spot. As Colonel Starbottle 
rose, the eager crowd drevf tog^lVi^T^^omii^^a!^^^^^ 
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in rapt and ecstatic expectancy. 'He can*t get even on 
Bungstarter, onless he allows his sister ran off with a 
nigger, or that he put up his grandmother at draw 
poker and lost her,' whispered the Quartz Crusher; 
* kin he ? ' All ears were alert, particularly the very 
long and hairy ones just rising above the railing of the 
speaker's platform ; for Jinny, having a feminine distrust 
of solitude and a fondness for show, had followed her 
master to the meeting and had insinuated herself upon 
the platform, where way was made for her with that 
frontier courtesy always extended to her age and sex. 

Colonel Starbottle, stertorous and purple, advanced to 
the railing. There he unbuttoned his collar and laid his 
neckcloth aside, then with his eye fixed on his antagonist 
he drew off his blue frock coat, and thrusting one hand 
into his ruffled shirt front, and raising the other to the 
dark canopy above him, he opened his vindictive lips. 
The action, the attitude, were Starbottle's. But the voice 
was not. For at that supreme moment, a bray — so pro- 
found, so appalling, so utterly soul-subduing, so paralysing 
that everything else sank to mere insignificance beside it 
— ^filled woods, and sky, and air. For a moment only the 
multitude gasped in speechless astonishment — it was a 
moment only — and then the welkin roared with their 
shouts. In vain silence was commanded, in vain Colonel 
Starbottle, with a ghastly smile, remarked that he recog- 
nised in the interruption the voice and intellect of the 
opposition ; the laugh continued, the more as it was dis- 
covered that Jinny had not yet finished, and was still 
recumng to her original theme. 'Gentlemen,' gasped 
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Starbottle, * any attempt by [Hee-haw I from Jimiy] 
brutal buffoonery to restrict the right of free speech to 
all [a prolonged assent from Jinny] is worthy only the 
dastardly ' — but here a diminuendo so long drawn as to 
appear a striking imitation of the Goloners own apoplectic 
sentences drowned his voice with shrieks of laughter. __ 

It must not be supposed that during this performance 
a vigorous attempt was not made to oust Jinny from the 
platform. But all in vain. Equally demoralising in either 
extremity, Jinny speedily cleared a circle with her flying 
hoofs, smashed the speaker^s table and water pitcher, sent 
the railing flying in fragments over the cheering crowd, 
and only succumbed to two blankets, in which, with her 
head concealed, she was finally dragged, half captive, half 
victor, from the field. Even then a muffled and supple- 
mental bray that came from the woods at intervals drew 
half the crowd away and reduced the other half to mere 
perfunctory hearers. The demoralised meeting was ad- 
journed; Colonel Starbottle's withering reply remained 
unuttered, and the Bungstarter party were triumphant. 

For the rest of the evening Jinny was the heroine of 
the hour, but no cajolery nor flattery could induce her to 
again exhibit her powers. In vain did Dean of Angel's 
extemporise a short harangue in the hope that Jinny 
would be tempted to reply ; in vain was every provocation 
offered that might sting her sensitive nature to eloquent 
revolt. She replied only with her heels. Whether or not 
this was simple caprice, or whether she was satisfied with 
her maiden effort, or indignant at her subsequent treat- 
ment, she remained silent. * She maida \iSt Xhl^'^ ^gsss^fc^ 
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said Dan, who was a political adherent of Starbottle's, and 
who yet from that day enjoyed the great speaker's undying 
hatred, * and even if me and her don't agree on politics — 
you let her alone.' Alas, it would have been well for Dan 
if he could have been true to his instincts, but the offer of 
one hundred dollars from the Bungstarter party proved 
too tempting. She passed irrevocably from his hands 
into those of the enemy. But any reader of these lines will, 
I trust, rejoice to hear that this attempt to restrain free 
political expression in the foot-hills failed signally. For, 
although she was again covertly introduced on the platform 
by the Bungstarters, and placed face to face with Colonel 
Starbotde at Murphy's Camp, she was dumb. Even a 
brass band failed to excite her emulation. Either she had 
become disgusted with politics or the higher prices paid by 
the party to other and less effective speakers aroused her 
jealousy and shocked her self-esteem, but she remained a 
passive spectator. When the Hon. Sylvester Rourback, 
who received, for the use of his political faculties for a 
single night, double the sum for which she was purchased 
outright, appeared on the same platform with herself, she 
forsook it hurriedly and took to the woods. Here she 
might have starved but for the intervention of one McCarty, 
a poor market gardener, who found her, and gave her food 
and shelter under the implied contract that she should 
forsake politics and go to work. The latter she for a long 
time resisted, but as she was considered large enough by 
this time to draw a dart, McCarty broke her to single 
harness, with a severe fracture of his leg and the loss of 
/bizr teeth and a small spring wagon. M len^, when she 
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could be checked from entering a shop with the cart at- 
tached to her, — a fact of which she always affected perfect 
disbelief, — her education was considered as complete as 
that of the average Californian donkey. It was still unsafe 
to leave her alone, as she disliked solitude, and always 
made it a point to join any group of loungers with her im- 
necessary cart, and even to follow some good-looking miner 
to his cabin. The first time this peculiarity was dis- 
covered by her owner was on his return to the street after 
driving a bargain within the walls of the Temperance 
Hotel. Jinny was nowhere to be seen. Her devious 
course, however, was pleasingly indicated by vegetables 
that strewed the road until she was at last tracked to the 
veranda of the Arcade saloon, where she was found looking 
through the window at a game of euchre, and only deterred 
by the impeding cart from entering the building. A visit 
one Sunday to the little Catholic chapel at French Camp, 
where she attempted to introduce an antiphonal service 
and the cart, brought shame and disgrace upon her un- 
lucky master. For the cart contained freshly-gathered 
vegetables, and the fact that McCarty had been Sabbath- 
breaking was painfully evident. Father Sullivan was 
quick to turn an incident that provoked only the risibilities 
of his audience into a moral lesson. ' It 's the poor dumb 
beast that has a more Christian sowl than Michael,' he 
commented ; but here Jinny assented so positively that 
they were fain to drag her away by main force. 

To her eccentric and thoughtless youth succeeded & 
calm maturity in which lier eoii^en«w\AN^ ^a.^^'^^ ^^sa. 
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steadily developed. She now worked for her living, sub- 
ject, however, to a nice discrimination by which she 
limited herself to a certain amoimt of work, beyond which 
neither threats, beatings, nor cajoleries would force her. 
At certain hours she would start for the stable with or 
without the incumbrances of the cart or Michael, turning 
two long and deaf ears on all expostulation or entreaty. 
* Now, God be good to me,' said Michael, one day, picking 
himself out from a ditch as he gazed sorrowfully after the 
flying heels of Jinny, * but it's only the second load of cab- 
bages I'm bringin' the day, and if she's shtruck noWj it's 
ruined I am entoirely.' But he was mistaken ; after two 
hours of rumination Jinny returned of her own free will, 
having evidently mistaken the time, and it is said even 
consented to draw an extra load to make up the deficiency. 
It may be imagined from this and other circumstances that 
Michael stood a little in awe of Jinny's superior intellect, 
and that Jinny occasionally, with the instinct of her sex, 
presumed upon it. After the Sunday episode, already 
referred to, she was given her liberty on that day, a pri- 
vilege she gracefully recognised by somewhat unbending 
her usual austerity in the indulgence of a saturnine humour. 
She would visit the mining camps, and. grazing lazily and 
thoughtfully before the cabins, would, by various artifices 
and coquetries known to the female heart, induce some 
credulous stranger to approach her with the intention of 
taking a ride. She would submit hesitatingly to a halter, 
allow him to mount her back, and, with every expression 
of timid and fearful reluctance, at last permit him to guide 
her in a laborious trot out of sight of human habitation. 
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What happened then was never clearly known. In a few 
moments the camp would be aroused by shouts and ex- 
ecrations, and the spectacle of Jinny tearing by at a fright- 
ful pace, with the stranger clinging with his arms around 
her neck, afraid to slip off, from terror of her circumvol- 
ving heels, and vainly imploring assistance. ' Again and 
again she would dash by the applauding groups, adding 
the aggravation of her voice to the danger of her heels, 
until suddenly wheeling, she would gallop to Carter's 
Pond, and deposit her luckless freight in the muddy ditch. 
This practical joke was repeated until one Sunday she was 
approached by Juan Eamirez, a Mexican vaquero^ booted 
and spurred, and carrying a riata, A crowd was assembled 
to see her discomfiture. But, to the intense disappoint- 
ment of the camp, Jinny, after quietly surveying the 
stranger, uttered a sardonic bray, and ambled away to 
the little cemetery on the hill, whose tangled chapparal 
effectually prevented all pursuit by her skilled antagonist. 
From that day she forsook the camp, and spent her Sab- 
baths in mortuary reflections among the pine head-boards 
and cold * hicjacets ' of the dead. 

Happy would it have been if this circumstance, which 
resulted in the one poetic episode of her life, had occurred 
earlier ; for the cemetery was the favourite resort of Miss 
Jessie Lawton, a gentle invalid from San Francisco, who 
had sought the foot-hills for the balsam of pine and fir, and 
in the faint hope that the freshness of the wild roses might 
call back her own. The extended views from the cemetery 
satisfied Miss Lawton's artistic taste, and here frequently, 
with her sketch-book in hand, she indulged that taste and 
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a certain shy reserve which kept her firom contact with 
strangers. On one of the leaves of that sketch-book 
appears a study of a donkey's head, being none other than 
the grave features of Jinny, as once projected timidly over 
the artist's shoulder. The preliminaries of this intimacy 
have never transpired, nor is it a settled fact if Jinny made 
the first advances. The result was only known to the men 
of Sawyer's Bar by a vision which remained fresh in their 
memories long after the gentle lady and her four-footed 
iriend had passed beyond their voices. As two of the 
tunnel-men were returning from work one evening, they 
chanced to look up the little trail, kept sacred from secular 
intrusion, that led from the cemetery to the settlement. In 
the dim twilight, against a sunset sky, they beheld a pale- 
faced girl riding slowly toward them. With a delicate 
instinct, new to these rough men, they drew closer in the 
shadow of the bushes imtil she passed. There was no mis- 
taking the familiar grotesqueness of Jinny ; there was no 
mistaking the languid grace of Miss Lawton. But a wreath 
of wild roses was around Jinny's neck, from her long ears 
floated Miss Jessie's hat ribbons, and a mischievous, girlish 
smile was upon Miss Jessie's face, as fresh as the azaleas in 
her hair. By the next day the story of this gentle appari- 
tion was known to a dozen miners in camp, and all were 
sworn to secrecy. But the next evening, and the next, 
from the safe shadows of the woods they watched and drank 
in the beauty of that fanciful and all unconscious proces- 
sion. They kept their secret, and never a whisper or 
footfidl from these rough men broke its charm or betrayed 
their presence. The man who could have shocked the 
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sensitiye reserve of the young girl would have paid for it 
with his life. 

And then one day the character of the procession 
changed, and this little incident having been told, it was 
permitted that Jinny should follow her friend, caparisoned 
even as before, but this time by the rougher but no less 
loving hands of men. When the cortege reached the ferry 
where the gentle girl was to begin her silent journey to the 
sea, Jinny broke from those who held her, and after a 
frantic effort to mount the barge fell into the swiftly rushing 
Stanislaus. A dozen stout arms were stretched to save her, 
and a rope skilfully thrown was caught around her feet. 
For an instant she was passive, and, as it seemed, saved. 
But the next moment her dominant instinct returned, and 
with one stroke of her powerful heel she snapped the 
rope in twain and so drifled with her mistress to the sea. 
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I THINK that, from the beginning, we all knew how it 
would end. He had always been so quiet and conven- 
tional^ although by nature an impulsive man ; always so 
temperate and abstemious, although a man with a quick 
appreciation of pleasure ; always so cautious and practical, 
although an imaginative man, that when, at last, one by 
one he loosed these bands, and gave himself up to a life, 
perhaps not worse than other lives, which the world has 
accepted as the natural expression of their various owners, 
we at once decided that the case was a hopeless ona And 
when one night we picked him up out of the Union Ditch, a 
begrimed and weather-worn drunkard, a hopeless debtor, a 
self-confessed spendthrift, and a half-conscious, maudlin 
imbecile, we knew that the end had come. The wife he had 
abandoned had in turn deserted him ; the woman he had 
misled had already realised her folly, and left him with her 
reproaches ; the associates of his reckless life, who had 
used and abused him, had found him no longer of service, 
or even amusement, and clearly there was nothing left to 
do but to hand him over to the State, and we took him to 
the nearest penitential asyltun. Conscious of the Samaritan 
deed, we went back to our respective wives, and told his 
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story. It is only just to say that these sympathetic crea- 
tures were more interested in the philanthropy of their 
respective husbands than in its miserable object. ' It was 
good and kind in you, dear,' said loving Mrs. Maston to 
her spouse, as returning home that night he flung his coat 
on a chair with an air of fatigued righteousness ; ' it was 
like your kind heart to care for that beast ; but after he 
left that good wife of his — ^that perfect saint — to take up 
with that awful woman, I think I'd have left him to die in 
the ditch. Only to think of it, dear, a woman that you 
wouldn't speak to ! ' Here Mr. Maston coughed slightly, 
coloured a little, mumbled something about ' women not 
understanding some things,' ' that men were men,' &c., and 
then went comfortably to sleep, leaving the outcast, happily 
oblivious of all things, and especially this criticism, locked 
up in Hangtown Jail. 

For the next twelve hours he lay there, apathetic and 
half-conscious. Recovering from this after a while, he 
became f\irious, vengeful, and unmanageable, filling the 
cell and corridor with maledictions of friend and enemy ; 
and again sullen, morose, and watchful. Then he refused 
food, and did not sleep, pacing his limits with the incessant, 
feverish tread of a caged tiger. Two physicians, diagnosing 
his case from the scant facts, pronounced him insane, and 
he was accordingly transported to Sacramento. But on 
the way thither he managed to elude the vigilance of his 
guards, and escaped. The alarm was given, a hue and cry 
followed him, the best detectives of San Francisco were on 
his track, and finally recovered his dead body — emaciated 
and wasted by exhaustion and fever — in the Stanislaus 
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Marshes, identified it, and, receiving the reward of ^1,000 
offered by his surviving relatives and family, assisted in 
legally establishing the end we had predicted. 

Unfortunately for the moral, the facts were somewhat 
inconsistent with the theory. A day or two after the 
remains were discovered and identified, the real body of 
' Roger Catron, aged 52 years, slight, iron-gray hair, and 
shabby in apparel,' as the advertisement read, dragged it- 
self, travel-worn, trembling, and dishevelled, up the steep 
slope of Deadwood Hill. How he should do it, he had 
long since determined, — ever since he had hidden his 
Derringer, a mere baby pistol, from the vigilance of his 
keepers. Where he should do it, he had settled within his 
mind only within the last few moments. Deadwood Hill 
was seldom frequented; his body might lie there for 
months before it was discovered. He had once thought of 
the river, but he remembered it had an ugly way of ex- 
posing its secrets on sandbar and shallow, and that the 
body of Whisky Jim, bloated and disfigured almost beyond 
recognition, had been once delivered to the eyes of Sandy 
Bar, before breakfast, on the left bank of the Stanislaus. 
He toiled up through the chimisal that clothed the southern 
slope of the hill until he reached the bald, storm-scarred 
cap of the mountain, ironically decked with the picked, 
featherless plumes of a few dying pines. One, stripped of 
all but two lateral branches, brought a boyish recollection 
to his fevered brain. Against a background of dull sunset 
fire, it extended two gaunt arms — black, rigid, and 
pathetic. Calvary ! 

With the very word upon his lips, he threw himself, 
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&ice downwards, on the ground beneath it, and, with his 
fingers clutched in the soil, lay there for some moments, 
silent and still. In this attitude, albeit a sceptic and unor- 
thodox man, he prayed. I cannot say— indeed I dart not 
say — that his prayer was heard, or that God visited him 
thus. Let us rather hope that all there was of God in him, 
in this crucial moment of agony and shame, strove outward 
and upward. Howbeit, when the moon rose he rose too, 
perhaps a trifle less steady than the planet, and began to 
descend the hill with feverish haste, yet with this marked 
difference between his present haste and his former reck- 
lessness, that it seemed to have a well-defined purpose. 
When he reached the road again, he struck into a well- 
worn trail, where, in the distance, a light faintly twinkled. 
Following this beacon, he kept on, and at last flung him- 
self heavily against the door of the little cabin from whose 
window the light had shone. As he did so, it opened upon 
the figure of a square, thickset man, who, in the impetuosity 
of Catron's onset, received him, literally, in his arms. 

* Captain Dick,' said Eoger Catron, hoarsely, * Captain 
Dick, save me ! For God's sake, save me I ' 

Captain Dick, without a word, placed a large, protect- 
ing hand upon Catron's shoulder, allowed it to slip to his 
waist, and then drew his visitor quietly, but firmly, within 
the cabin. Yet, in the very movement, he had managed 
to gently and unobtrusively possess himself of Catron's 
pistol. 

' Save ye I From which ? ' asked Captain Dick, as 
quietly and unobtrusively dropping the Derringer in a 
flour sack. 

L 
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* Prom everything/ gasped Catron, * from the men that 
are hounding me, from my family, from my friends, but 
most of all — ^from, from — ^myself! ' 

He had, in turn, grasped Captain Dick, and forced him 
frenziedly against the wall. The Captain released himself, 
and, taking the hands of his excited visitor, said slowly,— 

* Ye want some blue mass — suthin' to onload your 
liver, ril get it up for ye.'. 

' But, Captain Dick, I'm an outcast, shamed, dis- 
graced ' 

' Two on them pills taken now, and two in the morning,' 
continued the Captain, gravely, rolling a bolus in his 
fingers, ' will bring yer head to the wind again. Yer 
&llin' to leeward all the time, and ye want to brace up.' 

' But, Captain,' continued the agonised man, again 
clutching the sinewy arms of his host, and forcing his livid 
face and fixed eyes within a few inches of Captain Dick's, 
^ hear me I You must and shall hear me^ I've been in jail 
—do you hear ?— in jail, like a common felon. I've been 
sent to.the asylum, hke a demented pauper. I've ' 

* Two now, and two in the morning,' continued the 
captain, quietly releasing one hand only to place two enor- 
mous pills in the mouth of the excited Catron. ' Thar now 
—a drink o' whisky — thar, that'll do— just enough to take 
the taste out of yer mouth, wash it down, and belay it, so 
to speak. And how are the mills running, gin'rally, over 
at the Bar 7 ' 

'Captain Dick, hear me — ^if you are my fiiend, for 

God's sake hear me ! An hour ago I should have been a 

dead Buax' 
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* They say that Sam Bolin hez sold out of the 
" Excelsior '' ' 

* Captain Dick I Listen, for God's sake ; I have 
suffered ' 

But Captain Dick was engaged in critically examining 
his man. * I guess I'll ladle ye out some o' that soothin' 
mixture I bought down at Simpson's t'other day,' he said, 
reflectively. * And I onderstand the boys up on the Bar 
think the rains will set in airly.' 

But here Nature was omnipotent. Worn by exhaus- 
tion, excitement, and fever, and possibly a little affected by 
Captain Dick's later potion, Eoger Catron turned white, 
and lapsed against the wall. In an instant Captain Dick 
had caught him, as a child, lifled him in his stalwart arms, 
wrapped a blanket around him, and deposited him in his 
bunk. Yet, even in his prostration, Catron made one more 
despairing appeal for mental sympathy from his host. 

' I know I'm sick — dying, perhaps,' he gasped, from 
imder the blankets; 'but promise me, whatever comes, tell 
my wife — say to—' 

* It has been lookin' consid'ble like rain, lately, here- 
abouts,' continued the Captain, coolly, in a kind of amphi- 
bious slang, characteristic of the man, * but in these yer 
latitudes no man kin set up to be a weather sharp.' 

' Captain I will you hear me ? ' 

* Yer goin' to sleep, now,' said the Captain, potentially. 
'But, Captain, they are pursuing me ! If they should 

track me here ? ' 

' Thar is a rifle over thar, and yer's my navy revobrer 
When I've emptied them, and -wsiXiX. -jovx \a\i^'«t ^^is«EA. 

l2 
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I'll call ye. Just now your lay is to turn in. It's my 
watch.' 

There was something so positive, strong, assuring, and 
a little awesome in the Captain's manner, that the trembling, 
nervously-prostrated man beneath the blankets forbore to 
question further. In a few moments his breathing, albeit 
hurried and irregular, announced that he slept. The Cap- 
tain then arose, for a moment critically examined the 
sleeping man, holding his head a little on one side, whistling 
softly, and stepping backwards to get a good perspec- 
tive, but always with contemplative good humour, as if 
Catron were a work of art, which he (the Captain) had 
created, yet one that he was not yet entirely satisfied with. 
Then he put a large pea-jacket over his flannel blouse, 
dragged a Mexican serape firom the comer, and putting it 
over his shoulders, opened the cabin door, sat down on the 
door, step, and leaning back against the door-post, composed 
himself to meditation. The moon lifted herself slowly 
over the crest of Deadwood Hill, and looked down, not 
unkindly, on his broad, white, shaven face, round and 
smooth as her own disc, encircled with a thin fringe of 
white hair and whiskers. Indeed, he looked so like the 
prevailing caricatures in a comic almanac of planets, with 
dimly outlined features, that the moon would have been 
quite justified in fiirting with him, as she clearly did, 
insinuating a twinkle into his keen, gray eyes, making the 
shadow of a dimple on his broad, fat chin, and otherwise 
idealising him after the fashion of her hero-worshipping 
sex. Touched by these benign influences. Captain Dick 
presently broke forth in melody. Hia song was various, 
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but chiefly, I think, confined to the recital of the exploits 
of one * Lorenzo,' who, as related by himself, — 

< Shipped on board of a Liner, 

'Benzo, boys, *Renzo, — * 

a fact that seemed to have deprived him at once of all 
metre, grammar, or even the power of coherent narration. 
At times a groan or a half-articulate cry would come from 
the * bunk ' whereon Roger Catron lay, a circumstance that 
always seemed to excite Captain Dick to greater eflFort and 
more rapid vocalisation. Toward morning, in the midst 
of a prolonged howl from the Captain, who was finishing 
the ' Starboard Watch, ahoy ! \ in three difEerent keys, 
Roger Catron's voice broke suddenly and sharply from hig 
en wrappings : — 

* Dry up, you d — d old fool, will you ? ' 
Captain Dick stopped instantly. Rising to his feet, 
and looking over the landscape, he took all Nature into his 
confidence in one inconceivably arch and crafty wink. 
' He's coming up to the wind,' he said softly, rubbing his 
hands. 'The pills is fetchin' him. Steady now, boys, 
steady. Steady as she goes on her course,' and with 
another wink of ineffable wisdom, he entered the cabin and 
locked the door. 

Meanwhile, the best society of Sandy Bar was kind to 
the newly-made widow. Without being definitely ex- 
pressed, it was generally felt that sympathy with her was 
now safe, and carried no moral responsibility with it. 
Even practical and pecuniary aid, which before l^aA. \ifcjBOk. 
mthheld, lest it should be dWeTtft^lxomSJ^ Y^Q^^^\o^»'sc&.^ 
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and, perhaps through the weakness of the wife, made to 
minister to .the wickedness of the husband, — even that was 
now openly suggested. Everybody felt that somebody 
should do something for the widow. A few did it. Her 
own sex rallied to her side, generally with large sympathy, 
but, unfortunately, small pecuniary or practical result. At 
last, when the feasibility of her taking a boarding-house in 
San Francisco, and identifying herself with that large class 
of American gentlewomen who have seen better days, but 
clearly are on the road never to see them again, was 
suggested, a few of her own and her husband's rich rela- 
tives came to the front to rehabilitate her. It was easier to 
take her into their homes as an equal than to refuse to call 
upon her as the mistress of a lodging-house in the adjoin- 
ing street. And upon inspection it. was found that she 
was still quite an eligible partie, prepossessing, and withal, 
in her widow's weeds, a kind of poetical and sentimental 
presence, as necessary in a wealthy and fashionable Ameri- 
can family as a work of art. ' Yes, poor Caroline has had a 
sad, sad history,' the languid Mrs. Walker Catron would say, 
' and we all sympathise with her deeply ; Walker always 
regards her as a sister.' What was this dark history never 
came out, but its very mystery always thrilled the visitor, 
and seemed to indicate plainly the respectability of the 
hostess. An American family without a genteel skeleton 
in its closet could scarcely add to that gossip which keeps 
society from forgetting its members. Nor was it alto- 
gether unnatural that presently Mrs. Hoger Catron lent 
herself to this sentimental deception, and began to think 
that she reaUy was a more exquisitely aggrieved woman 
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- • *• 
than she had imagined. At times, when this vague load of 

iniquity put upon her dead husband assumed, through the 
mystery of her friends, the rumour of murder and highway 
robbery, and even an attempt upon her own life, she went 
to her room, a little frightened, and had * a good cry,' re- 
appearing more mournful and pathetic than ever, and cor- 
roborating the suspicions of her friends. Indeed, one or 
two impulsive gentlemen, fired by her pathetic eye-lids, 
openly regretted that the dece^ased had not been hanged, 
to which Mrs. Walker Catron responded that, * Thank 
Heaven, they were spared at least that disgrace ! ^ and so 
sent conviction into the minds of her hearers. 

It was scarcely two months after this painful close of 
her matrimonial life that one rainy February morning the 
servant brought a card to Mrs. Roger Catron, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

* Eichard Graeme Macleod.* 

Women are more readily affected by names than we 
are, and there was a certain Highland respectability about 
this that, albeit, not knowing its possessor, impelled Mrs. 
Catron to send word that she * would be down in a few 
moments.' At the end of this femininely indefinite period, 
—a quarter of an hour by the French clock on the mantel- 
piece, — Mrs. Roger Catron made her appearance in the 
recej)tion-room. It was a dull, wet day, as I have said 
before, but on the Contra Costa hills the greens and a few 
flowers were already showing a promise of rejuvenescence 
and an early spring. There was something of this, I 
think, in Mrs. Catron's presence, shown perhaps in the 
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coquettish bow of a ribbon, in a larger and more delicate 
ruche, in a tighter belting of her black cashmere gown ; 
but still there was a suggestion of recent rain in the eyes, 
and threatening weather. As she entered the room, the 
sun came out, too, and revealed the prettiness and delicacy 
of her figure, and I regret to state, also, the somewhat 
obtrusive plainness of her visitor. 

* I knew ye'd be sorter disapp'inted at first, not gettin' 
the regular bearings o' my name, but I'm " Captain Dick." 
Mebbee yeVe heard your husband — that is, your husband 
ez waz, Roger Catron — speak o* me ? ' 

Mrs. Catron, feeling herself outraged and deceived in 
belt, ruche, and ribbon, freezingly admitted that she Lad 
heard of him before. 

* In course,' said the Captain ; * why, Lord love ye, Mrs. 
Catron, — ez waz, — ^he used to be all the time talkin' of ye. 
And allers in a free, easy, confidential way. Why, one 
night — don't ye remember ? — when he came home, carryin*, 
mebbee, more canvas than was seamanlike, and you shet 
him out the house, and laid for him with a broomstick, or 
one o' them crokay mallets, I disremember which, and he 
kem over to me, ole Captain Dick, and I sez to him, sez I, 
** Why, Roger, them's only love pats, and yer condishun is 
such ez to make any woman mad-like." Why, Lord bless 
ye I there ain't enny of them mootool differences you and 
him hed ez I doesn't knows on, and didn't always stand 
by, and lend ye a hand, and he^ve in a word or two of 
advice when called on.' 

Mra, Catron, ice everywhere but in her pink cheeks, 
was gla4 that Mv, (7atron seen^ed to "have ^LVwa^-j^^, itvend 
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to whom he confided everything, even the base falsehoods 
he had invented. 

* Mebbee now they waz falsehoods,' said the Captain, 
thoughtfully. ' But don't ye go to think,' he added con- 
scientiously, * that he kept on that tack all the time. Why, 
that day he made a raise, gambling, I think, over at Dutch 
Flat, and give ye them bracelets, — ^regular solid gold,— 
why, it would have done your heart good to have heard 
him talk about you — said you had the prettiest arm in 
Californy. Well,' said the Captain, looking around for a 
suitable climax, *well, you'd have thought that he was 
sorter proud of ye I Why, I woz with him in 'Frisco 
when he bought that A 1 prize bonnet for ye for j}76, and 
not hevin' over jj^60 in his pocket, borryed the other j^2o 
outer me. Mebbee it was a little fancy for a bonnet ; but I 
allers thought he took it a little too much to heart when 
you swopped it off for that Dollar Varden dress, just 
because that Lawyer Maxwell said the Dollar Vardena 
was becomin' to ye. Ye know, I reckon, he was always 
sorter jealous of that thar shark ' 

* May I venture to ask what your business is with 
me ? ' interrupted Mrs. Catron, sharply. 

* In course,' said the Captain, rising. * Ye see,' he 
said, apologetically, * we got to talking o' Roger and ole 
times, and I got a little out o' my course. It's a matter 
of, — ' he began to fumble in his pockets, and finally pro- 
duced a small memorandum- book, which he glanced over, 
— ' it's a matter of ^250.' 

*I don't understand you,' said Mrs. Catron.^ Ixv \3Cl^^^ 
nant astonishment. 
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' On the 15tli of July/ said the Captain, consulting his 
memorandum-book, * Roger sold his claim at Nye's Ford 
for ;j[ 1,500. Now, le's see. Thar was nigh on jjfSSO ez he 
admitted to me he lost at poker, and we'll add j$!50 to that 
for treating, suppers, and drinks gin'rally — put Roger 
down for ;Sf400. Then there was you. Now you spent 
jSf250 on your trip to 'Frisco thet summer; then jSf200 
went for them presents you sent your Aunt Jane, and thar 
was jSf400 for house expenses. Well, thet foots up jSfl,250. 
Now, what's become of thet other ;|5(250 ? ' 

Mrs. Catron's woman's impulse to retaliate sharply 
overcame her first natural indignation at her visitor's 
impudence. Therein she lost, womanlike, her ground of 
vantage. 

* Perhaps the woman he fled with can tell you,' she 
said savagely. 

* Thet,' said the Captain, slowly, * is a good, a reason- 
able idee. But it ain't true ; from all I can gather she 
lent him money. It didn't go thar.^ 

'Roger Catron lefl me penniless,' said Mrs. Catron, 
hotly. 

* Thet's jist what gets me. You oughter have ;^250 
somewhar lying round.' 

Mrs. Catron saw her error. * May I ask what right you 
have to question me ? . If you have any, I must refer you 
to my lawyer or my brother-in-law ; if you have none, I 
hope you will not oblige me to call the servants to put 
you from the house.' 

' Thet sounds reasonable and square, too,' said the 
Captain, thoughtfully ; * I've a power of attorney from 
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Roger Catron to settle up his affairs and pay his debts, 
given a week afore them detectives handed ye over his 
dead body. But I thought that you and me might save 
lawyer's fees and all fuss and feathers, ef, in a sociable, 
sad-like way, — ^lookin' back sorter on Roger ez you and 
me once knew him, — ^we had a quiet talk together.' 

* Good moirning, sir,' said Mrs. Catron, rising stiffly. 
The Captain hesitated a moment, a slight flush of colour 
came in his face as he at last rose as the lady backed out 
of the room. * Good morning, ma'am,' said the Captain, 
and departed. 

Very little was known of this interview except the 
general impression in the family that Mrs. Catron had 
successfully resisted a vague attempt at blackmail irom 
one of her husband's former dissolute companions. Yet it 
is only fair to say that Mrs. Catron snapped up, quite 
savagely, two male sympathisers on this subject, and cried a 
good deal for two days afterward, and once, in the hearing 
of her sister-in-law, to that lady's great horror, * wished 
she was dead.' 

A week after this interview, as Lawyer Phillips sat in 
his office, he was visited by Macleod. Recognising, pos- 
sibly, some practical difference between the widow and the 
lawyer, Captain Dick this time first produced his credentials, 
— a * power of attorney.' * I need not tell you,' said Phillips, 
* that the death of your principal renders this instrument 
invalid, and I suppose you know that, leaving no will, 
and no property, his estate has not been administered 
upon.' 

' Mebbee it is, and mebbee it isn't. But I hain't askin' 
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for anythin' but information. There was a bit o' prop'ty 
and a mill onto it, over at Heavytree, ez sold for ,^10,000. 
I don^t see/ said the Captain, consulting his memorandum- 
book, * ez he got anything out of it.' 

* It was mortgaged for $7fi00/ said the lawyer, quickly, 
and the interest and fees amount to about 03fiOO more.' 

* The mortgage was given as security for a note ? * 

* Yes, a gambling debt,' said the lawyer, sharply. 

* Thet's so, and my belief ez that it wasn't a square 
game. He shouldn't hev given no note. Why, don't ye 
mind, 'way back in '60, when you and me waz in Marys- 
ville, that night that you bucked agin faro, and lost seving 
hundred dollars, and then refoosed to take up your checks, 
saying it was a fraud and gambling debt ? And don't ye 
mind when that chap kicked ye, and I helped to drag him 
off ye — and ' 

* I'm busy now, Mr. Macleod,' said Phillips, hastily ; 
* my clerk will give you all the information you require. 
Good morning.' 

* It's mighty queer, ' said the Captain, thoughtfully, as 
he descended the stairs, * but the moment the conversation 
gets limber and sociable-like, and I gets to runnin' free 
under easy sail, it's always * Good morning. Captain,' and 
we're becalmed.' 

By some occult influence, however, all the foregoing 
converestion, slightly exaggerated, and the whole interview 
of the Captain with the widow, with sundry additions, 
became the common property of Sandy Bar, to the great 
delight of the boys. There was scarcely a person who had 
ever had business or social relations with Roger Catron, 
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whom * The Frozen Truth,* as Sandy Bar delighted to 
designate the Captain, had not * interviewed,' as simply 
and directly. It is said that he closed a conversation with 
one of the San Francisco detectives, who had found Roger 
Catron's body, in these words : * And now hevin' got 
throo' bizness, I was goin' to ask ye what's gone of Matt. 
Jones, who was with ye in the bush in Austraily. Lord, 
how he got me quite interested in ye, telling me how you 
and him got out on a ticket-of -leave, and was chased by 
them milishy guards, and at last swam out to a San Fran- 
cisco bark and escaped ; ' but here the inevitable pressure 
of previous business always stopped the Captain's conver- 
sational flow. The natural result of this was a singular 
reaction in favour of the late Roger Catron in the public 
sentiment of Sindy Bar, so strong, indeed, as to induce the 
Rev. Mr. Joshua McSnagly, the next Sunday, to combat it 
with the moral of Catron's life. After the service, he was 
approached in the vestibule, and in the hearing of some of 
his audience, by Captain Dick, with the following com- 
pliment : * In many pints ye hed jess got Roger Catron 
down to a hair. I knew ye'd do it : why, Lord love ye, 
you and him had pints in common ; and when he giv' ye 
that hundred dollars arter the fire in Sacramento, to help 
ye rebuild the parsonage, he said to me, — me not likin' ye 
on account o' my being on the committee that invited ye 
to resign from Marysville all along o' that affair with 
Deacon Pursell's darter; and a piece she was, parson ! 
eh ? — ^well, Roger, he ups and sez to me, " Every man hez 
his faults," sez he ; and sez he, " there's no reason why a 
parson ain't a human being like us, and that gal o' Pur- 
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seU's is pizen, ez I know." So ye see, I seed that ye was 
hittin' yourself over Catron's shoulder, like them early 
martjrrs.' But here, as Captain Dick was clearly blocking up 
all ^ess from the church, the sexton obliged him to move 
on, and again he was stopped in his conversational career. 

But only for a time. Before long, it was whispered 
that Captain Dick had ordered a meeting of the creditors, 
debtors, and friends of Eoger Catron at Robinson's Hall. 
It was suggested, with some show of reason, that this had 
been done at the instigation of various practical jokers of 
Sandy Bar, who had imposed on the simple directness of 
the Captain, and the attendance that night certainly indi- 
cated something more than a mere business meeting. All 
of Sandy Bar crowded into Robinson's Hall, and long 
before Captain Dick made his appearance on the platform, 
with his inevitable memorandum-book, every inch of floor 
was crowded. 

The Captain began to read the expenditures of Roger 
Catron with relentless fidelity of detail. The several 
losses by poker, the whisky bills, and the record of a 
'jamboree * at Tooley's, the vague expenses whereof 
footed up ;$!275, were received with enthusiastic cheers by 
the audience. A single milliner's bill for ^125 was hailed 
with delight ; ^jflOO expended in treating the Vestal Virgin 
Combination Troupe almost canonised his memory ; ^50 
for a simple buggy ride with Deacon Fisk brought down 
the house ; ;$!500 advanced, without security, and impaid, 
for the electioneering expenses of Assemblyman Jones, 
who had recently introduced a bill to prevent gambling 
and the sale of lager beer on Sundays, was received with 
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an ominous groan. One or two other items of money 
loaned occasioned the withdrawal of several gentlemen 
from the audience amidst the hisses or ironical cheers of 
the others. 

At last Captain Dick stopped and advanced to tbe 
footlights. 

' Gentlemen and friends/ he said, slowly. ' I foots up 
J^25,000 as Boger Catron hez made^ fair and square, in 
this yer county. I foots up ^27,000 ez he has sjpeni in 
this yer county. I puts it to you ez men, — ^far- minded men, 
— ef this man was a pauper and debtor ? I put it to you 
ez far-minded meuy — ez free and easy men, — ez political 
eGonomists,^-ez this the kind of men to impoverish a 
county ? ' 

An overwhelming and instantaneous ' No ! ' almost 
drowned the last utterance of the speaker. 

* Thar is only one item,' said Captain Dick, slowly, 
* only one item, that ez men, — ez far-minded men, — ez 
political economists, — it seems to me we hez the right to 
question. It's this : Thar is an item, read to you by me, 
of ;Ji2,000 paid to certing San Francisco detectives, paid 
out o' the assets o' Roger Catron, for the finding of Eoger 
Catron's body. Gentlemen of Sandy Bar and friends, / 
found that body, and yer it is I ' 

And Boger Catron, a little pale and nervous, but pal- 
pably in the flesh, stepped upon the platform. 

Of course the' newspapers were full of it the next day. 
Of course, in due time, it appeared as a garbled and 
romantic item in the San Francisco press. Of course Mrs. 
Catron, on reading it, fainted, and for two days said that 
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this last cruel blow ended all relations between her husband 
and herself On the third day she expressed her belief 
that, if he had had the slightest feeling for her, he would, 
long since, for the sake of mere decency, have communicated 
with her. On the fourth day she thought she had been, 
perhaps, badly advised, had an open quarrel with her rela- 
tives, and intimated that a wife had certain obligations, &c. 
On the sixth day, still not hearing from him, she quoted 
Scripture, spoke of a seventy-times- seven forgiveness, and 
went generally into mild hysterics. On the seventh, she 
left in the morning train for Sandy Bar. 

And really I don't know as I have anything more to 
tell. I dined with them recently, and, upon my word, a 
more decorous, correct, conventional, and dull dinner I 
never ate in my life. 
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* Stranger ! ' 

The voice was not loud, but clear and penetrating. I 
looked vainly up and down the narrow, darkening trail. No 
one in the fringe of alder ahead ; no one on the gullied 
slope behind. 

* O ! stranger ! ' 

This time a little impatiently. The Californian classical 
vocative, * O,* always meant business. 

I looked up, and perceived for the first time on the 
ledge, thirty feet above me, another trail parallel with my 
own, and looking down upon me through the buckeye 
bushes a small man on a black horse. 

Five things to be here noted by the circumspect moun- 
taineer. First, the locality, — lonely and inaccessible, and 
away from the regular faring of teamsters and miners. 
Secondly, the stranger's superior knowledge of the road, 
from the fact that the other trail was unknown to the 
ordinary traveller. Thirdly, that he was well armed and 
equipped. Fourthly, that he was better mounted. Fifthly, 
that any distrust or timidity arising from the contemplation 
of these facts had better be kept to one's self. 

All this passed rapidly through my mind as I returned 

his salutation. 

M 
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* Got any tobacco ? * he asked. 

I had, and signified the fact, holding up the pouch 
inquiringly. 

* All right, ril come down. Ride on, and Til jine ye 
on the slide.' 

* The slide I ' Here was a new geographical discovery 
as odd as the second trail. I had ridden over the trail a 
dozen times, and seen no communication between the ledge 
and trail. Nevertheless, I went on a hundred yards or so, 
when there was a sharp crackling in the underbrush, a 
shower of stones on the trail, and my friend plunged through 
the bushes to my side, down a grade that I should scarcely 
have dared to lead my horse. There was no doubt he was 
an accomplished rider, — another fact to be noted. 

As he ranged beside me, I found I was not mistaken as 
to his size ; he was quite under the medium height, and 
but for a pair of cold, gray eyes, was rather commonplace 
in feature. 

* You've got a good horse there,' I suggested. 

He was filling his pipe from my pouch, but looked up 
a little surprised, and said, * Of course.' He then puffed 
away with the nervous eagerness of a man long deprived of 
that sedative. Finally, between the puffs, he asked me 
whence I came. 

I replied, * From Lagrange.' 

He looked at me a few moments curiously, but on my 
adding that I had only halted there for a few hours, he said : 
*I thought I knew every man between Lagrange and 
Indian Spring, but somehow I sorter disremember your 
face and your name.' 
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Not particularly caring that he should remember 

either, I replied half laughingly, that, as I lived the other 

side of Indian Spring, it was quite natural. He took 

he rebuff, if such it was, so quietly that as an act of mere 

perfunctory politeness I asked him where he came from. 

* Lagrange.* 

* And are you going to ' 

* Well ! that depends pretty much on how things pan 
out, and whether I can make the riffle.' He let his hand 
rest quite unconsciously on the leathern holster of his 
dragoon revolver, yet with a strong suggestion to me of 
his ability ' to make the riffle ' if he wanted to^ and 
added : ' But just now I was reck'nin' on taking a little 
pasear with you.' 

There was nothing offensive in his speech save its 
familiarity, and the reflection, perhaps, that whether I 
objected or not, he was quite able to do as he said. I only 
replied that if our pasear was prolonged beyond Heavy- 
tree Hill, I should have to borrow his beast. To my 
surprise he replied quietly, ^ That's so,' adding that the 
horse was at my disposal when he wasn't using it, and 
halfoi it when he was. *Dick has carried double many 
a time before this,' he continued, ' and kin do it again ; 
when your mustang gives out I'll give vou a lift and 
room to spare.' 

I could not help smiling at the idea of appearing 
before the boys at Bed Gulch en croupe with the stranger ; 
but neither could I help being oddly affected by the sag* 
gestion that his horse had done double duty before. ' On 
what occasion, and why 7 ' was a question I kept to my« 

m2 
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self. We were ascending the long, rocky flank of the 
divide ; the narrowness of the trail obliged us to proceed 
slowly, and in file, so that there was little chance for 
conversation, had he been disposed to satisfy my curi- 
osity. 

We toiled on in silence, the buckeye giving way to 
chimisal, the westering sun, reflected again from the blank 
walls beside us, blinding our eyes with its glare. The 
pines in the canon below were olive gulfs of heat, over 
which a hawk here and there drifted lazily, or, rising to 
our level, cast a weird and gigantic shadow of slowly 
moving wings on the mountain side. The superiority of 
the stranger's horse led him often far in advance, and 
made me hope that he might forget me entirely, or push 
on, growing weary of waiting. But regularly he would 
halt by a boulder, or reappear from some chimisal, where 
he had patiently halted. I was beginning to hate him 
mildly, when at one of those reappearances he drew up 
to my side, and asked me how I liked Dickens ! 

Had he asked my opinion of Huxley or Darwin, I 
could not have been more astonished. Thinking it were 
possible that he referred to some local celebrity of 
Lagrange, I said, hesitatingly : — 

* You mean ' 

* Charles Dickens. Of course youVe read him ? Which 
of his books do you like best ? ' 

I replied with considerable embarrassment that I liked 
them all, — ^as I certainly did. 

He grasped my hand for a moment with a fervour 
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quite unlike his usual phlegm, and said, ^ That's me, old 
man. Dickens ain't no slouch. You can count on him 
pretty much all the time.' 

With this rough preface, he launched into a criticism 
of the novelist, which for intelligent sympathy and hearty 
appreciation I had rarely heard equalled. Not only did 
he dwell upon the exuberance of his humour, but upon 
the power of his pathos and the all-pervading element of 
his poetry. I looked at the man in astonishment. I had 
considered myself a rather diligent student of the great 
master of fiction, but the stranger's felicity of quotation 
and illustration staggered me. It is true, that his thought 
was not always clothed in the best language, and often 
appeared in the slouching, slangy undress of the place and 
period, yet it never was rustic nor homespun, and sometimes 
struck me with its precision and fitness. Considerably 
softened toward him, I tried him with other literature. 
But vainly. Beyond a few of the lyrical and emotional 
poets, he knew nothing. Under the influence and enthu- 
siasm of his own speech, he himself had softened con- 
siderably; offered to change horses with me, readjusted 
my saddle with professional skill, transferred my pack to 
his own horse, insisted upon my sharing the contents of 
his whisky flask, and, noticing that I was unarmed, pressed 
upon me a silver-mounted Derringer, which he assured 
me he could * warrant.' These various offices of good 
will and the diversion of his talk beguiled me &om 
noticing the fact that the trail was beginning to become 
obscure and unrecognisable. We were evideTAV^ ^^^^~. 
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suing a route unknown before to me. I pointed out tlie 
fact to my companion, a little impatiently. He instantly 
resumed his old manner and dialect. 

' Well, I reckon one trail's as good as another, and 
what hev ye got to say about it ? ' 

I pointed out, with some dignity, that I preferred the 
old trail. 

* Mebbe you did. But you're jiss now takin' a pasear 
with me. This yer trail will bring you right into Indian 
Spring, and onnoticed, and no questions asked. Don't 
you mind now, I'll see you through.' 

It was necessary here to make some stand against my 
strange companion. I said firmly, yet as politely as I 
could, that I had proposed stopping over night with a 
friend. 

*Whar?' 

I hesitated. The friend was an eccentric Eastern man, 
well known in the locality for his fastidiousness and his 
habits as a recluse. A misanthrope, of ample family and 
ample means, he had chosen a secluded but picturesque 
valley in the Sierras where he could rail against the world 
without opposition. * Lone Valley,' or * Boston Ranch,' 
as it was familiarly called, was the one spot that the 
average miner both respected and feared. Mr. Sylvester, 
its proprietor, had never affiliated with *the boys,' nor 
had he ever lost their respect by any active opposition to 
their ideas. If seclusion had been his object, he certainly 
was gratified. Nevertheless, in the darkening shadows of 
the night, and on a lonely and unknown trail, I hesitated 
B little at repealing his name to a atiaiL^et ol \Otvam 1 
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knew so little. But my mysterious companion took the 
matter out of my hands. 

* Look yar,' he said, suddenly, * thar ain't but one 
place 'twixt yer and Indian Spring whar ye can stop, and 
that is Sylvester's.' 

I assented, a little sullenly. 

* Well,' said the stranger, 'quietly, and with a slight 
suggestion of conferring a favour on me, * ef yer pointed 
for Sylvester's — why — I dorCt mind stopping thar with 
ye. It's a little off the road — I'll lose some time — ^but 
taking it by and large, I don't much mind.' 

I stated, as rapidly and as strongly as I could, that my 
acquaintance with Mr. Sylvester did not justify the intro- 
duction of a stranger to his hospitality; that he was 
unlike most of the people here, — in short, that he was a 
queer man, &c., &c. 

To my surprise my companion answered quietly : * Oh, 
that's all right. I've heerd of him. Ef you don't feel 
like checking me through, or if you'd rather put "C.O.D." 
on my back, why it's all the same to me. I'll play it 
alone. Only you just count me in. Say " Sylvester " all 
the time. That's me ! ' 

What could I oppose to this man's quiet assurance ? 
I felt myself growing red with anger and nervous with 
embarrassment. What would the correct Sylvester say 
to me ? What would the girls, — I was a young man then, 
and had won an entree to their domestic circle by my 
reserve, — known by a less complimentary adjective among 
* the boys' ' — what would they say to my new aacsjsacss*-- 
ance ? Yet I certainly co\x\4 tvo\. ^^ecX.\»V\'a» ^sssqsmccw^^ 
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all risks on his own personal recognisances, nor could 
I resist a certain feeling of shame at my embarrassment. 

We were beginning to descend. In the distance below 
us already twinkled the lights in the solitary rancho of 
Lone Valley. I turned to my companion. * But you 
have forgotten that I don't even know your name. What 
am I to call you ? ' 

* That's so,' he said, musingly. 'Now, let's see. 
" Kearney" would be a good name. It's short and easy like. 
Thar's a street in 'Frisco the same title ; Kearney it is.' 

* But ' I began impatiently. 

* Now you leave all that to me,' he interrupted, with a 
superb self-confidence that I could not but admire. * The 
name ain't no account. It's the man that's responsible. 
Ef I was to lay for a man that I reckoned was named 
Jones, and after I fetched him I found out on the inquest 
that his real name was Smith, that wouldn't make no 
matter, as long as I got the man.' 

The illustration, forcible as it was, did not strike me 
as offering a prepossessing introduction, but we were 
already at the rancho. The barking of dogs brought 
Sylvester to the door of the pretty little cottage which his 
taste had adorned. 

I briefly introduced Mr. Kearney. * Kearney will do 
— Kearney's good enough for me,' commented the sot-disant 
Kearney half-aloud, to my own horror and Sylvester's 
evident mystification, and then he blandly excused himself 
for a moment that he might personally supervise the 
care of his^own beast. When he was out of ear-shot I drew 
the puzzled^: Sylvester aside. 
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' I have picked up — I mean I have been picked up on 
the road by a gentle maniac, whose name is not Kearney. 
He is well armed and quotes Dickens. With care, acquies- 
cence in his views on all subjects, and general submission 
to his commands, he may be placated. Doubtless the 
spectacle of your helpless family, the contemplation of your 
daughter's beauty and innocence, may touch his fine sense 
of humour and pathos. Meanwhile, Heaven help you, and 
forgive me.' 

I ran upstairs to the little den that my hospitable 
host had kept always reserved for me in my wanderings. 
I lingered some time over my ablutions, hearing the 
languid, gentlemanly drawl of Sylvester below, mingled 
with the equally cool, easy slang of my mysterious acquaint- 
ance. When I came down to the sitting-room I was sur- 
prised, however, to find the self-styled Kearney quietly 
seated on the sofa, the gentle May Sylvester, the * Lily of 
Lone Valley,' sitting with maidenly awe and unaffected 
interest on one side of him, while on the other that arrant 
flirt, her cousin Kate, was practising the pitiless archery 
of her eyes, with an excitement that seemed almost real. 

* Who is your deliciously cool friend ? ' she managed 
to whisper to me at supper, as I sat utterly dazed and be- 
wildered between the enrapt May Sylvester, who seemed to 
hang upon his words, and this giddy girl of the period, 
who was emptying the battery of her charms in active 
rivalry upon him. * Of course we know his name isn't 
Kearney. But how romantic ! And isn't he perfectly 
lovely ? And who is he ? ' 

I replied with severe irony \3aaX l-^^ja^T^aXi^^^x^"^^^^ 
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foreign potentate was then travelling incognito in the Sierras 
of California, but that when his royal highness was pleased 
to inform me, I should be glad to introduce him properly^ 
'Until then,' I added, 'I fear the acquaintance must be 
Morganatic' 

* You're only jealous of him,' she said pertly. ' Look 
at May — she is completely fascinated. And her father, 
too.' And actually, the languid, world-sick, cynical 
Sylvester was regarding him with a boyish interest and 
enthusiasm almost incompatible with his nature. Yet I 
submit honestly to the clear-headed reason of my own sex, 
that I could see nothing more in the man than I have 
already delivered to the reader. 

In the middle of an exciting story of adventure, 
of which he, to the already prejudiced mind of his fair 
auditors, was evidently the hero, he stopped suddenly. 

^ It's only some pack train passing the bridge on the 
lower trail,' explained Sylvester ; ' go on.' 

* It may be my horse is a trifle oneasy in the stable,' 
said the alleged Kearney ; * he ain't used to boards and 
covering.' Heaven only knows what wild and delicious 
revelation lay in the statement of this fact, but the girls 
looked at each other with cheeks pink with excitement 
as Kearney arose, and, with quiet absence of ceremony, 
quitted the table. 

* Ain't he just lovely ? ' said Kate, gasping for breath, 
* and so witty.' 

* Witty ! ' said the gentle May, with just the slightest 
trace of deBance in her sweet voice ; * witty, my dear ? why, 
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don't you see that his heart is just breaking with pathos ? 
Witty, indeed ; why, when he was speaking of that poor 
Mexican woman that was hung, I saw the tears gather in 
his eyes. Witty, indeed ! ' 

' Tears,' laughed the cynical Sylvester, * tears, idle tears. 
Why, you silly children, the man is a man of the world, a 
philosopher, quiet, observant, unassuming.' 

* Unassuming ! ' Was Sylvester intoxicated, or had 
the mysterious stranger mixed the ' insane verb ' with the 
family pottage ? He returned before I could answer this 
self-asked inquiry, and resumed coolly his broken narrative. 
Finding myself forgotten in the man 1 had so long hesitated 
to introduce to my friends, I retired to rest early, only to 
hear, through the thin partitions, two hours later, enthu- 
siastic praises of the new guest from the voluble lips 
of the girls, as they chatted in the next room before 
retiring. 

At midnight I was startled by the sound of horses' 
hoofs and the jingling of spurs below. A conversation 
between my host and some mysterious personage in the 
darkness was carried on in such a low tone that I could 
not learn its import. As the cavalcade rode away I raised 
the window. 

' What's the matter ? ' 

' Nothing,' said Sylvester, coolly, * only another one of 
those playful homicidal freaks peculiar to the country. A 
man was shot by Cherokee Jack over at Lagrange this 
morning, and that was the sheriff of Calaveras and his 
posse hunting him. I told him I'd seen nob^y^ Vo^^^ssx. 
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and your friend. By the way, I hope the cursed noiee 
hasn't disturbed him. The poor fellow looked as if he 
wanted rest,' 

I thought so too. Nevertheless, I went softly to his 
room. It was empty. My impression was that he had 
distanced the sheriff of Calaveras about two hours. 
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THE HOODLUM BAND; 

OR, 

THE BOY CHIEF, THE INFANT POLITICIAN, 
AND THE PIKATE PKODIGY. 

BY JACK -WHACKAWAT, 

Author of * The Boy Slaver , * The Immature Incendiary ^ * The 

Precocious Pugilistf ^^c, ^"c, 

CHAPTER I. 

It was a quiet New England village. Nowhere in the 
valley of the Connecticut the autumn sun shone upon a 
more peaceful, pastoral, manufacturing community. The 
wooden nutmegs were slowly ripening on the trees, and 
the white pine hams for Western consumption were gradu- 
ally rounding into form under the deft manipulation of 
the hardy American artisan. The honest Connecticut 
farmer was quietly gathering from his threshing floor the 
shoe-pegs, which, when intermixed with a fair proportion 
of oats, offered a pleasing substitute for fodder to the effete 
civilisations of Europe. An almost Sabbath-like stillness 
prevailed. Doemville was only seven miles from Hartford, 
and the surrounding landscape smiled with tlie coxi^^vs^skss^ 
of being Mij insured. 



\ 
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Few would have thought that this peaceful village was 
the home of the three young heroes whose exploits would 
hereafter — but we anticipate. 

Doemville Academy was the principal seat of learning 
in the county. Under the grave and gentle administration 
of the venerable Doctor Context, it had attained just popu- 
larity. Yet the increasing infirmities of age obliged the 
doctor to relinquish much of his trust to his assistants, who, 
it is needless to say, abused his confidence. Before long 
their brutal tyranny and deep-laid malevolence became 
apparent. Boys were absolutely forced to study their 
lessons. The sickening fact will hardly be believed, but 
during school hours they were obliged to remain in their 
seats with the appearance at least of discipline. It is stated 
by good authority that the rolling of croquet balls across 
the floor during recitation was objected to, under the fiend- 
ish excuse of its interfering with their studies. The break- 
ing of windows by base balls, and the beating of small 
scholars with bats, were declared against. At last, bloated 
and arrogant with success, the under-teachers threw aside 
all disguise, and revealed themselves in their true colours. 
A cigar was actually taken out of a day scholar's mouth 
during prayers ! A flask of whiskey was dragged from 
another's desk, and then thrown out of the window. And 
finally, Profanity, Hazing, Theft, and Lying were almost 
discouraged ! 

CJould the youth of America, conscious of their power 

and a literature of their own, tamely submit to this 

tjramky ? Never I We repeat it firmly. Never ! We 

repeat it to parents and guardians, li^e^r^tl But the 
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fiendish tutors, chuckling in their glee, little knew what 
was passing through the cold, haughty intellect of Charles 
Fanuel Hall Grolightly, aged ten ; what curled the lip of 
Benjamin Franklin Jenkins, aged seven ; or what shone in 
the bold blue eyes of Bromley Chitterlings, aged six and a 
half, as they sat in the corner of the play-ground at recess. 
Their only other companion and confidant was the negro 
porter and janitor of the school, known as * Pirate Jim.' 

Fitly, indeed, was he named, as the secrets of his early 
wild career — confessed fireely to his noble young friends — 
plainly showed. A slaver at the age of seventeen, the 
ringleader of a mutiny on the African Coast at the age of 
twenty, a privateersman during the last war with England, 
the commander of a fire-ship and its sole survivor at 
twenty-five, with a wild intermediate career of unmixed 
piracy, until the Rebellion called him to civil service again 
as a blockade-runner, and peace and a desire for rural 
repose led him to seek the janitorship of the Doemville 
Academy, where no questions were asked and references 
not exchanged : he wa?, indeed, a fit mentor for our daring 
youth. Although a man whose days had exceeded the 
usual space allotted to humanity, the various episodes of 
his career footing his age up to nearly one hundred and 
fifty-nine years, he scarcely looked it, and was still hale 
and vigorous. 

* Yes,' continued Pirate Jim, critically, * I don't think 
he was any bigger nor you. Master Chitterlings, if as big, 
when he stood on the fork'stle of my ship, and shot the 
captain o' that East Injyman dead. We used to call him 
little "Weevils, he was so young-\\k^. ^\x\.^ Wrra ^<3sxt 
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heartay boys ! he waVt anjrthiDg to little Sammy BarloW, 
ez once crep* up inter the captain's stateroom on a Booahin 
frigate, stabbed him to the heart with a jack-knife, then 
put on the captain's uniform and his cocked hat, took com- 
mand of the ship and font her hisaelf .' 

' Wasn't the captain's clothes big for him ? ' asked B. 
Franklin Jenkins, anxiously. 

The janitor eyed young Jenkins with pained dignity. 

^ Didn't I say the Eooshin captain was a small, a very 
small man ? Rooshins is small, likewise Greeks.' 

A noble enthusiasm beamed in the faces of the youth, 
f ul heroes. 

* Was Barlow as large as me ? ' asked C. F. Hall Go- 
lightly, lifting his curls from his Jove- like brow. 

* Yes ; but then he hed hed, so to speak, experiences. 
It was allowed that he had pizened his schoolmaster afore 
he went to sea. But it's dry talking, boys.' 

Golightly drew a flask from his jacket and handed it to 
the janitor. It was his father's best brandy. The heart 
of the honest old seaman was touched. 

* Bless ye, my own pirate boy ! ' he said, in a voice 
suffocating with emotion. 

'I've got some tobacco,' said the youthful Jenkins, 
* but it's fme-cut ; I use only that now.' 

* I kin buy some plug at the corner grocery,' said 
Pirate Jim, * only I left my port-money at home.' 

*Tako this watch,' said young Golightly; *'tis my 
father's. Since he became a tyrant and usurper, and forced 
me to join a corsair's band, I've begun by dividing the 
luroperty,' 

^ This ia idle trifling,' said yo\mg CViiXX^'^^^'ccSL^^ 
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* Every moment is precious. Is this an hour to give to 
wine and wassail ? Ha, we want action — action I "We 
must strike the blow for freedom to-night — aye, this very 
night. The scow is already anchored in the mill-dam, 
freighted with provisions for a three months' voyage. 1 
have a black flag in my pocket. Why, then, this cowardly 
delay ? ' 

The two elder youths turned with a slight feeling of 
awe and shame to gaze on the glowing cheeks, and high, 
haughty crest of their youngest comrade — the bright, tbe 
beautiful Bromley Chitterlings. Alas ! that very moment 
of forgetfulness and mutual admiration was fraught with 
danger. A thin, dyspeptic, half-starved tutor approached. 

* It is time to resume your studies, yoimg gentlemen,' 
he said, with fiendish politeness. 

They were his last words on earth. 

* Down, tyrant ! ' screamed Chitterlings. 

* Sic him — I mean, Sic semper tyrannis ! ' said the 
classical Golightly. 

A heavy blow on the head from a base-ball bat, and 
the rapid projection of a base ball against his empty 
stomach, brought the tutor a limp and lifeless mass to the 
groimd. Golightly shuddered. Let not my young readers 
blame him too rashly. It was his first homicide. 

* Search his pockets,' said the practical Jenkins. 
They did so, and found nothing but a Harvard Trien- 
nial Catalogue. 

* Let us fly, ' said Jenkins. 

' Forward to the boats ! ' cried the enthusiastic Ckvt.- 
terlings* 
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But C. F. Hall Golightly stood gazing thoughtfully at 
the prostrate tutor. 

* This/ he said calmly, * is the result of a too free 
government and the common school system. What the 
country needs is reform. I cannot go with you, boys.' 

* Traitor ! ' screamed the others. 
C. F. H. Golightly smiled sadly. 

* You know me not. I shall not become a pirate — ^but 
a Congressman ! ' 

Jenkins and Chitterlings turned pale. 

* I have already organized two caucuses in a base ball 
club, and bribed the delegates of another. Nay, turn not 
away. Let us be friends, pursuing through various ways 
one common end. Farewell 1 ' They shook hands. 

* But where is Pirate Jim ? ' asked Jenkins. 

* He left us but for a moment to raise money on the 
watch to purchase armament for the scow. Farewell ! .' 

And so the gallant, youthful spirits parted, bright with 
the simrise of hope. 

That night a conflagration raged in Doemville. The 

Doemville Academy, mysteriously fired, first fell a victim 

to the devouring element. The candy shop and cigar 

store, both holding heavy liabilities against the academy, 

quickly followed. By the lurid gleams of the flames, a 

long, low, sloop-rigged scow, with every mast gone except 

one, slowly worked her way out of the milldam towards the 

Sound. The next day three boys were missing — C. F. 

Hall Golightly, B. F. Jenkins, and Bromley Chitterlings. 

Had thej perished in the flames ? Who shall say ? 

Enough that never more under tlEieae ua^x!^* did they agaiu 

appear in the homes of their anc^atox^. 
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Happy, indeed, would it Lave been for Doemville Lad 
tLe mystery ended Lere. But a darker interest and scan- 
dal rested upon tLe peaceful village. During tLat awful 
nigLt tLe boarding-scLool of Madam Brimborion was 
visited stealtLily, and two of tLe fairest Leiresses of Con- 
necticut — daugLters of tLe president of a savings bank, 
and insurance director — were tLe next morning found to 
Lave eloped, WitL tLem also disappeared tLe entire 
contents of tLe Savings Bank, and on tLe following day tLe 
Flamingo Fire Insurance Company failed. 



CHAPTEK 11. 

Let my young readers now sail witL me to warmer and 
more Lospitable climes. . Off tLe coast of Patagonia a long, 
low, black scLooner proudly rides tLe seas, tLat breaks softly 
upon tLe vine-clad sLores of tLat luxuriant land. WLo is 
tLis tLat, wrapped in Persian rugs, and dressed in tLe most 
expensive manner, calmly reclines on tLe quarter-deck of 
tLe scLooner, toying ligLtly ever and anon witL tLe luscious 
fruits of tLe vicinity, Leld in baskets of solid gold by 
Nubian slaves ? or at intervals, witL daring grace, guides 
an ebony velocipede over tLe polisLed black walnut decks, 
and in and out tLe intricacies of tLe rigging ? WLo is it ? 
well may be asked. WLat name is it tLat blancLes witL 
terror tLe cLeeks of tLe Patagonian navy ? WLo but tLe 
Pirate Prodigy — tLe relentless Boy Scourer of Patagonian 
seas? Voyagers slowly drifting by tLe Silurlaiv V^^ssks^^ 
coasters ftlong the Devoman ^oxe, %\i^^ ^oi^Sv.^'st ^ '^'^ 
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name of Bromley Chitterlings — the Boy Avenger, late of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

It has been often asked by the idly curious, Why 
Avenger, and of what ? Let us not seek to disclose the 
awful secret hidden under that youthful jacket. Enough 
that there may have been that of bitterness in his past life 
that he 

* Whose soul would sicken o'er the heaving wave,* 

or * whose soul w^ould heave above the sickening wave,' 
did not understand. Only one knew him, perhaps too 
well — a queen of the Amazons, taken prisoner off Terra 
del Fuego a week previous. She loved the Boy Avenger. 
But in vain ; his youthful heart seemed obdurate. 

* Hear me,' at last he said, when she had for the seventh 
time wildly proffered her hand and her kingdom in mar- 
riage, * and know once and forever why I must decline 
your flattering proposal : I love another.' 

With a wild, despairing cry, she leaped into the sea, but 
was instantly rescued by the Pirate Prodigy. Yet, even 
in that supreme moment, such was his coolness that on his 
way to the surface he captured a mermaid, and, placing 
her in charge of his steward, with directions to give her a 
stateroom, with hot and cold water, calmly resumed his 
place by the Amazon's side. When the cabin door closed 
on his faithful servant, bringing champagne and ices to the 
interesting stranger, Chitterlings resumed his narrative 
with a choking voice : — 

* When I first fled from the roof of a tyrannical parent, 
I loved the beautiful and accomplished Eliza J. Sniflfen. 
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Her father was president of the Workingmen's Savings 
Bank, and it was perfectly understood that in the course of 
time the entire deposits would be his. But, like a vain 
fool, I wished to anticipate the future, and in a wild 
moment persuaded Miss Sniffen to elope with me ; and, 
with the entire cash assets of the bank, we fled together.' 
He paused, overcome with emotion, ' But fete decreed it 
otherwise. In my feverish haste, I had forgotten to place 
among the stores of my pirate crafl that peculiar kind of 
chocolate caramel to which Eliza Jane was most partial. 
We were obliged to put into New Rochelle on the second 
day out, to enable Miss Sniffen to procure that delicacy at 
the nearest confectioner's, and match some zephyr worsteds 
at the first fancy shop. Fatal mistake. She went — she 
never returned ! ' In a moment he resumed in a choking 
voice, * After a week's weary waiting, I was obliged to put 
to sea again, bearing a broken heart and the broken bank 
of her father. I have never seen her since.' 

* And you still love her ? ' asked the Amazon queen, 
excitedly. 

* Aye, forever I ' 

* Noble youth. Here take the reward of thy fidelity, 
for know, Bromley Chitterlings, that I am Eliza Jane. 
Wearied with waiting, I embarked on a Peruvian guano 
ship — but it's a long story, dear.' 

f And altogether too thin,' said the Boy Avenger, 
fiercely, releasing himself from her encircling arms. 
* Eliza Jane's age, a year ago, was only thirteen, and you 
are forty, if a day.' 

* True,' she returned, sadly, * but I have suffered much. 
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and time passes rapidly, and I've grown. You would 
scarcely believe that this is ray own hair.* 

* I know not,' he replied, in gloomy abstraction. 

* Forgive my deceit,* she returned. * If you are 
affianced to another, let me at least be — a mother to you.' 

The Pirate Prodigy started, and tears came to his eyes. 
The scene was affecting in the extreme. Several 
of the oldest seamen — men who had gone through 
scenes of suffering with tearless eyes and unblanched 
cheeks — now retired to the spirit-room to conceal their 
emotion. A few went into caucus in the forecastle, and 
returned with the request that the Amazonian queen 
should hereafter be known as the * Queen of the Pirates' Isle.' 

* Mother I ' gasped the Pirate Prodigy. 

' My son I ' screamed the Amazonian queen. 

They embraced. At the same moment a loud flop was 
heard on the quarter-deck. It was the forgotten mermaid, 
who, emerging from her state-room and ascending the 
companion-way at that moment, had fainted at the spec- 
tacle. The Pirate Prodigy rushed to her side with a 
bottle of smelling-salts. 

She recovered slowly. * Permit me,' she said, rising 
with dignity, * to leave the ship. I am unaccustomed to 
such conduct.' 

* Hear me — she is my mother I ' 

* She certainly is old enough to be,' replied the mer- 
maid ; * and to speak of that being her own hair ! ' she added 
with a scornful laugh, as she rearranged her own luxuriant 
tresses with characteristic grace, a comb, and a small hand- 
mirror. 
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* If I couldn't afford any other clothes, I might wear a 
switch, too ! ' hissed the Amazonian queen. * I suppose 
you don't dye it on account of the salt water. But perhaps 
you prefer green, dear ? ' 

* A little salt water might improve your own complexion, 
love.' 

* Fishwoman 1 ' screamed the Amazonian queen. 

* Bloomerite I ' shrieked the mermaid. 

In another instant they had seized each other. 

* Mutiny I Overboard with them I * cried the Pirate 
Prodigy, rising to the occasion, and casting aside all human 
affection in the peril of the moment. 

A plank was brought and two women placed upon it. 

* After you, dear,' said the mermaid, significantly, to 
the Amazonian queen ; * you're the oldest.' 

* Thank you ! ' said the Amazonian queen, stepping 
back. * Fish is always served first.' 

Stung by the insult, with a wild scream of rage, 
tlie mermaid grappled her in her arms and leaped into 
the sea. 

As the waters closed over them forever, the Pirate 
Prodigy sprang to his feet. * Up with the black flag, and 
bear away for New London,' he shouted in trumpet-like 
tones. * Ha, ha I Once more the Rover is free I ' 

Indeed it was too true. In that fatal moment he had 
again loosed himself from the trammels of human feeling, 
and was once more the Boy Avenger. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Again I must ask my young friends to mount my hippo- 
grifT and hie with me to the ahnost inaccessible heights of 
the Rocky Mountains. There, for years, a band of wild 
and untamable savages, known as the ' Pigeon Feet,' had 
re-sisted the blankets and Bibles of civilisation. For years 
the trails leading to their camp were marked by the bones 
of teamsters and broken wagons, and the trees were decked 
with the drying scalp locks of women and children. The 
boldest of military leaders hesitated to attack them in their 
fortresses, and prudently left the scalping knives, rifles, 
powder, and shot, provided by a paternal government for 
their welfare, lying on the ground a few miles from their 
encampment, with the request that they were not to be 
used until the military had safely retired. Hitherto, save 
an occasional incursion into the territory of the * Knock- 
knees,' a rival tribe, they had limited their depredations to 
the vicinity. 

But lately a baleful change had come over them. Acting 
under some evil influence, they now pushed their warfare 
into the white settlements, carrying fire and destruction 
with them. Again and again had the government offered 
them a free pass to Washington and the privilege of being 
photographed, but under the same evil guidance they re- 
fused. There was a singidar mystery in their mode of 
aggression. School-houses were always burned, the 
school-masters taken into captivity, and never again heard 
from. A palace car on the Union Pacific Railway, contain- 
ing an exourmon party of teachers eti route to San Franciscoi 
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was surrounded, its inmates captured, and — ^their vacancies 
in the school catalogue never again filled. Even a Board 
of Educational Examiners, proceeding to Cheyenne, were 
taken prisoners, and obliged to answer questions ihey 
themselves had proposed, amidst horrible tortures. By 
degrees these atrocities were traced to the malign influence 
of a new chief of the tribe. As yet little was known of 
him but through his baleful appellations, * Young Man who 
Goes for his Teacher,' and * He Lifts the Hair of the School 
Marm.' He was said to be small and exceedingly youthful 
in appearance. Indeed, his earlier appellative, * He Wipes 
his Nose on his Sleeve,' was said to have been given to him 
to indicate his still boy -like habits. 

It was night in the encampment and among the lodges 
of the * Pigeon Feet.' Dusky maidens flitted in and out 
among the camp-fires like brown moths, cooking the tooth- 
some buffalo hump, frying the fragrant bear's meat, and 
stewing the esculent bean for the braves. For a few 
favoured ones spitted grasshoppers were reserved as a rare 
delicacy, although the proud Spartan soul of their chief 
scorned all such luxuries. 

He was seated alone in his wigwam, attended only by 
the gentle Mushy mush, fairest of the * Pigeon Feet ' 
maidens. Nowhere were the characteristics of her great 
tribe more plainly shown than in the little feet that lapped 
over each other in walking. A single glance at the chief 
was sufficient to show the truth of the wild rumours 
respecting his youth. He was scarcely twelve, of proud 
and lofly bearing, and clad completely in wrappings of 
various-coloured scalloped clotlia, ^VAsJcl ^gw^Nssssi. *^sis^ 
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appearance of a somewhat extra-sized penwiper. An 
enormous eagle's feather, torn from the wing of a bald 
eagle who once attempted to carry him away, completed 
his attire. It was also the memento of one of his most 
saperhimian feats of courage. He would tmdoubtedly 
have scalped the eagle but that Nature had anticipated him. 

* Why is the Great Chief sad ? * asked Mushymush, 
softly. *Does his soul still yearn for the blood of the 
pale-faced teachers ? Did not the scalping of two professors 
of geology in the Yale exploring party satisfy his warrior's 
heart yesterday? Has he forgotten that Hayden and 
Clarence King are still to follow ? Shall his own Mushy- 
mush bring him a botanist to-morrow ? Speak, fot the 
silence of my brother lies on my heart like the snow oh the 
mountain, and checks the flow of my speech.' 

Still the proud Boy Chief sat silent. Suddenly he said : 
* Hist ! ' and rose to his feet. Taking a long rifle from the 
ground he adjusted its sight. Exactly seven miles away 
on the slope of the mountain the figure of a man was seen 
walking. The Boy Chief raised the rifle to his unerring 
eye and fired. The man fell. 

A scout was dispatched to scalp and search the body. 
He presently returned. 

* Who was the pale face ? ' eagerly asked the chief. 

* A life insurance agent.' 

A dark scowl settled on the face of the chief. 

* I thought it was a book-peddler.' 

* Why is my brother's heart sore against the book- 
peddler?' asked Mushymush. 

* Because,' said the Boy Chief, fiercely, *I am again 
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without my regular dime novel, and I thought he might 
have one in his pack. Hear me, Mushymush ; the United 
States mails no longer bring me my " Young America," or 
my " Boys' and Girls' Weekly." I find it impossible, eren 
with my fastest scouts, to keep up with the rear of General 
Howard, and replenish va^ literature from the sutler's 
wagon. Without a dime novel or a "Young America," 
how am I to keep up this Injin business ? ' 

Mushymush remained ' in meditation a single moment. 
Then she looked up proudly. 

* My brother has spoken. It is well. He shall have 
his dime novel. He shall know what kind of a hair-pin his 
sister Mushymush is.' 

And she arose and gamboled lightly as the fawn out of 
his presence. 

In two hours she returned. In one hand she held three 
small flaxen scalps, in the other * The Boy Marauder,' 
complete in one volume, price ten cents. 

* Three pale-feced children,' she gasped, * were reading 
it in the tail end of an emigrant wagon. I crept up to 
them softly. Their parents are still imaware of the acci- 
dent,' and she sank helpless at his feet. 

* Noble girl ! ' said the Boy Chief, gazing proudly on 
her prostrate form; 'and these are the people that a 
military despotism expects to subdue ! ' 

CHAPTER IV. 

But the capture of several wagon-loads of commis- 
sary whiskey, and the destruction of two tons of stationery 
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intended for the general commanding, which interfered 
with his regular correspondence with the War Depart- 
ment, at last awakened the United States military 
authorities to active exertion. A quantity of troops 
were massed before the * Pigeon Feet ' encampment, and 
an attack was hourly imminent. 

* Shine your boots, sir ? ' 

It was the voice of a youth in humble attire, standing 
before the flap of the commanding general's tent. 

The General raised his head from his correspondence. 

* Ah,' he said, looking down on the humble boy, * I 
see ; I shall write that the appliances of civilisation move 
steadily forward with the army. Yes,' he added, * you 
may shine ray military boots. You understand, however, 
that to get your pay you must first ' 

* Make a requisition on the commissary-general, have 
it certified to by the quartermaster, countersigned by 
the post- adjutant, and submitted by you to the War 
Department ' 

* And charged as stationery,' added the General, 
gently. * You are, I see, an intelligent and thoughtful 
boy. I trust you neither use whiskey, tobacco, nor are 
ever profane ? ' 

* I promised my sainted mother ' 

* Enough 1 Go on with your blacking ; I have to 
lead the attack on the " Pigeon Feet " at eight precisely. 
It is now half-past seven,' said the General, consult- 
ing a large kitchen clock that stood in the comer of his 
tent. 

The little boot-black looked up; the General was 
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absorbed in bis correspondence. The boot-black drew 
a tin putty blower from his pocket, took unerring aim, 
and nailed in a single shot the minute hand to the dial* 
Going on with his blacking, yet stopping ever and anon 
to glance over the General's plan of campaign, spread on 
the table before him, he was at last interrupted by the 
entrance of an officer. 

* Everything is ready for the attack, General, It is 
now eight o'clock.' 

* Impossible ! It is only half-past seven.' 

* But my watch and the watches of your staff ' 

' Are regulated by my kitchen clock, that has been 
in my family for years. Enough ! It is only half-past 
seven.' 

The officer retired ; the boot- black had finished one 
boot. Another officer appeared. 

* Instead of attacking the enemy, General, we are 
attacked ourselves. Our pickets are already driven in.' 

* Military pickets should not differ from other pickets,' 
interrupted the boot-black, modestly. * To stand firmly 
they should be well driven in.' 

* Ha ! there is something in that,' said the General, 
thoughtfully. * But who are you, who speak thus? ' 

Eising to his full height, the boot-black threw off his 
outer ragtf, and revealed the figure of the Boy Chief of 
the * Pigeon Feet.' 

* Treason !' shrieked the General; 'order an advance 
along the whole line.' 

But in vain. The next moment he fell beneath the 
tomahawk of the Boy Chief, and within the next quarter 
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of an hour the United States Army was dispersed. Thus 
ended the battle of Boot-black Creek. 



CHAPTER V. 

And yet the Boy Chief was not entirely happy. 
Indeed, at times he seriously thought of accepting the 
invitation extended by the Great Chief at Washington, 
immediately after the massacre of the soldiers, and once 
more revisiting the haunts of civilisation. His soul 
sickened in feverish inactivity ; schoolmasters palled on 
his taste ; he had introduced base ball, bhnd hooky, 
marbles, and peg-top among his Indian subjects, but only 
with indifferent success. The squaws insisted in boring 
holes through the china alleys and wearing them as neck- 
laces ; his warriors stuck spikes in their base ball bats 
and made war clubs of them. He could not but feel, 
too, that the gentle Mushymush, although devoted to her 
pale-faced brother, was deficient in culinary education. 
Her mince pies were abominable ; her jam far inferior to 
that made by his Aunt Sally of Doemville. Only an 
unexpected incident kept him equally from the extreme 
of listless Sybaritic indulgence, or of morbid cynicism. 
Indeed, at the age of twelve, he already had become dis- 
gusted with existence. 

He had returned to his wigwam after an exhausting 
buffalo hunt in which he had slain two hundred and 
seventy- five bufl^loes with his own hand, not counting 
the individual buffalo on which he had leaped so as to 
join the herd, and which he afterwards led into the camp 
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a captive and a present to the lovely Mushy mush. He 
had scalped two express riders and a correspondent of the 
*New York Herald'; had despoiled the Overland Mail 
Stage of a quantity of vouchers which enabled him to 
draw double rations from the government, and was reclin- 
ing on a bear skin, smoking and thinking of the vanity of 
human endeavour, when a scout entered, saying that a 
pale-face youth had demanded access to his person. 

* Is he a commissioner ? If so, say that the red 
man is rapidly passing to the happy hunting-groimds of 
his fathers, and now desires only peace, blankets, and 
ammunition; obtain the latter and then scalp the com- 
missioner.' 

* But it is only a youth who asks an interview.' 

* Does he look like an insurance agent ? If so, say 
that I have already policies in three Hartford companies- 
]\Ieanwhile prepare the stake, and see that the squaws are 
ready with their implements of torture.' 

The youth was admitted; he was evidently only 
half the age of the Boy Chief. As he entered the 
wigwam and stood revealed to his host they both 
started. . In another moment they were locked in each 
other's arms. 

* Jenky, old boy ! ' 

* Bromley, old fel ! ' 

B. F. Jenkins, for such was the name of the Boy 
Chief, was the first to recover his calmness. Turning to 
his warriors, he said proudly : — 

* Let my children retire while I speak to the agent of 
our Great Father in Washington. Hereafler no latch 
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keys will be provided for the wigwams of the warriors. 
The practice of late hours must be discouraged.' 

* How I ' said the warriors, and instantly retired. 

* Whisper/ said Jenkins, drawing his friend aside ; 
* I am knownhere only as the Boy Chief of the " Pigeon 
Feet."' 

' And I,' said Bromley Chitterlings, proudly, * am 
known everywhere as the Pirate Prodigy — the Boy 
Avenger of the Patagonian Coast.' 

* But how came you here ? ' 

* Listen ! My pirate brig, the " Lively Mermaid," 
now lies at Meiggs's Wharf in San Francisco, disguised 
as a Mendocino lumber vessel. My pirate crew accom- 
panied me here in a palace car from San Francisco.' 

* It must have been expensive,' said the prudent 
Jenkins. 

* It was, but they defrayed it by a collection from the 
other passengers — you understand, an enforced collection. 
The papers will be full of it to-morrow. Do you take the 
" New York Sun ? " ' 

* No ; I dislike their Indian policy. But why are you 
here ? ' 

* Hear me, Jenk ! 'Tis a long and a sad story. The 
lovely Eliza J. Sniffen, who fled with me from Doemville, 
was seized by her parents and torn from my arms at New 
Rochelle. Reduced to poverty by the breaking of the 
savings bank of which he was president, — a failure to which 
I largely contributed, and the profits of which I enjoyed, — 
I have since ascertained that Eliza Jane Sniffen was forced 
to become a schoolmistress, departed to take charge of a 
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seminary in Colorado, and since then lias never been heard 
from.* 

Why did the Boy Chief turn pale, and clutch at the 
tent-pole for support ? Why, indeed ! 

*' Eliza J. Sniffen/ gasped Jenkins, ' aged fourteen, red- 
haired, Tvith a slight tendency to strabismus ? ' 

* The same.' 

* Heaven help me ! She died by my mandate I ' 

* Traitor ! ' shrieked Chitterlings, rushing at Jenkins 
with a drawn poniard. 

But a figure interposed. The slight girlish form of 
Mushymush with outstretched hands stood between the 
exasperated Pirate Prodigy and the Boy Chief. 

* Forbear,' she said sternly to Chitterlings ; * you know 
not what you do.' 

The two youths paused. 

* Hear me,' she said rapidly. * When captured in a 
confectioner's shop at New Rochelle, E. J. Sniffen was 
taken back to poverty. She resolved to become a school- 
mistress. Hearing of an opening in the West, she proceeded 
to Colorado to take exclusive charge of the pensionnat of 
Mad. Chofiie, late of Paris. On the way thither she was 
captured by the emisssarics of the Boy Chief ' 

' In consummation of a fatal vow I made never to spare 
educational instructors,' interrupted Jenkins. 

* But in her captivity,' continued Mushymush, * she 
managed to stain her face with poke-berry juice, and 
mingling with the Indian maidens was enabled to pass for 
one of the tribe. Once imdetected, she boldly ingnitiated 
herself with the Boy Chief— how honestly and devotedly 
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he best can tell — for I, Mushy mush, the little sister of the 
Boy Chief, am Eliza Jane Sniffen.' 

The Pirate Prodigy clasped her in his arms. The Boy 
Chief, raising his hand, ejaculated : — 

* Bless you, my children 1 * 

* There is but one thing wanting to complete this re- 
union,' said Chitterlings, after a pause, but the hurried 
entrance of a scout stopped his utterance. 

* A commissioner from the Great Father in Washington. 

* Scalp him 1 ' shrieked the Boy Chief ; * this is no time 
for diplomatic trifling.' 

* We have, but he still insists upon seeing you, and has 
sent in his card.' 

The Boy Chief took it, and read aloud, in agonised 
accents: 

* Charles F. Hall Golightly, late Page in United States 
Senate, and Acting Commissioner of United States. 

In another moment, Golightly, pale, bleeding, and, as 
it were, prematurely bald, but still cold and intellectual, 
entered the wigwam. They fell upon his neck and begged 
his forgiveness. 

' Don't mention it,' he said, quietly ; ' these things 
must and will happen under our present system of go- 
vernment. My story is brief. Obtaining political influence 
through caucuses, I became at last Page in the Senate. 
Through the exertions of political friends I was appointed 
clerk to the commissioner whose functions I now represent. 
Knowing through political spies in your own camp who 
you were, I acted upon the physical fears of the commis- 
sioner, who was an ex-clergyman, and easily induced him 
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to deputise me to consult with you. In doing so, I have 
lost my scalp, but as the hirsute signs of juvenility have 
worked against my political progress I do not regret it. 
As a partially bald young man I shall have more power. 
The terms that I have to offer are simply this : you can do 
everything you want, go anywhere you choose, if you will 
only leave this place. I have a hundred thousand- dollar 
draft on the United States Treasury in raj pocket at your 
immediate disposal.' 

* But what's to become of me ? ' asked Chitterlings. 

* Your case has already been under advisement. The 
Secretary of State, who is an intelligent man, is determined 
to recognise you as de jure and de facto the only loyal 
representative of the Patagonian government. You may 
safely proceed to Washington as its envoy extraordinary. 
I dine with the secretaty next week.' 

* And yourself, old fellow ? ' 

*I only wish that twenty years from now you will 
recognise by your influence and votes the rights of C. F. H. 
Grolightly to the presidency.' 

And here ends our story. Trusting that my dear young 
friends may take whatever example or moral their respec- 
tive parents and guardians may deem fittest from these 
pages, I hope in f utm-e years to portray further the career 
of those three young heroes I have already introduced ia 
the spring-time of life to their charitable consideration. 
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I HAD been sauntering over the clover downs of a certain 
noted New England seaport. It was a Sabbath morning, 
so singidarly reposeful and graciouF, so replete with 
the significance of the seventh day of rest, that even 
the Sabbath bells ringing a mile away over the salt 
marshes had little that was monitory, mandatory, or 
even supplicatory in their drowsy voices. Rather tliey 
seemed to call from their cloudy towers, like some renegade 
muezzin : * Sleep is better than prayer ; sleep on, O sons 
of the Puritans ! Slumber still, O deacons and vestrymen ! 
Let, oh let those feet that are swifl to wickedness curl up 
beneath thee I those palms that are itching for the shekels 
of the ungodly lie clasped beneath thy pillow ! Sleep is 
better than prayer.' 

And, indeed, though it was high morning, sleep was 
still in the air. Wrought upon at last by the combined 
influences of sea and sky and atmosphere, I succumbed, 
and lay down on one of the boulders of a little stony slope 
that gave upon the sea. The great Atlantic lay before 
me, not yet quite awake, but slowly heaving the rhythmical 
expiration of slumber. There was no sail visible in the 
misty horizon. There was nothing to do but to lie and 
stare at the unwinking ether. 
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Suddenly I became aware of the strong fumes of 
tobacco. Turning my head, I saw a pale blue smoke curl- 
ing up from behind an adjacent boulder. Rising, and 
climbing over the intermediate granite, I came upon a 
little hollow, in which, comfortably extended on the mosses 
and lichens, lay a powerfully-built man. He was very 
ragged ; he was very dirty ; there was a strong suggestion 
about him of his having too much hair, too much nai], too 
much perspiration ; too much of those superfluous excre- 
scences and exudations that society and civilisation strive 
to keep under. But it was noticeable that he had not 
much o£ anything else. It was The Tramp. 

With that swift severity with which we always visit 
rebuke upon the person who happens to present any one of 
our vices offensively before us, in his own person, I was 
deeply indignant at his laziness. Perhaps I showed it in 
my manner, for he rose to a half-sitting attitude, returned 
my stare apologetically, and made a movement toward 
knocking the fire from his pipe against the granite. 

* Shure, sur, and if I'd belaved that I was trispassin' 
on yer honor's grounds, it's meself that would hev laid 
down on the say shore and takin' the salt waves for me 
blankits. But it's sivinteen miles I've walked this blessed 
noight, with nothin' to sustain me, and hevin' a mortal 
wakeness to fight wid in me bowels, by reason of star- 
vation, and only a bit o' baccy that the Widdy Maloney 
giv' me at the. cross roads, to kape me up entoireley. But 
it was the dark day I lefl me home in Milwaukee to walk 
to Boston ; and if ye'll oblige a lone man who has lefl a 
wife and six children in Milwaukee, wid the lo^ of 
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twenty-five cints, fuminst the time he gits worruk, God '11 
be good to ye.' 

It instantly Hashed through my mind that the man be- 
fore me had the previous night partaken of the kitchen 
hospitality of my little cottage, two miles away. That he 
presented himself in the guise of a distressed fisherman, 
mulcted of his wages by an inhuman captain ; that he had 
a wife lying sick of consumption in the next village, and 
two children, one of whom was a cripple, wandering in the 
streets of Boston. I remembered that this tremendous in- 
dictment against Fortune touched the family, and that the 
distressed fisherman was provided with clothes, food, and 
some small change. The food and small change had dis- 
appeared, but the garments for the consumptive wife, 
where were they ? He had been using them for a pillow* 

I instantly pointed out this fact, and charged him with 
the deception. To my surprise, he took it quietly, and 
even a little complacently. 

* Bedad, yer roight ; ye see, sur ' (confidentially), * ye 
see, sur, until I get worruk — and it's worruk I'm lukin' 
for — I have to desave now and thin to shute the locality. 
Ah, God save us ! but on the say-coast thay 'r that har-rud 
upon thim that don't belong to the say.' 

I ventured to suggest that a strong, healthy man like 
him might have foimd work somewhere between Mil- 
waukee and Boston. 

* Ah, but ye see I got free passage on a. freight train, 
and didn't sthop. It was in the Aist that I expected to 
find worruk.' 

* Have you any trade ? * 
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'Trade, is it? I'm a brick maker, God knows, and 
many's the lift I've bad at makin' bricks in Milwaukee. 
Shure, I've as aisy a hand at it as any man. Maybe yer 
honor might know of a kill hereabout ? ' 

Now to my certain knowledge, there was not a brick 
kiln within fifly miles of that spot, and of all unlikely 
places to find one would have been this sandy peninsula, 
given up to the summer residences of a few wealthy people. 
Yet I could not help admiring the assumption of the 
scamp, who knew this fact as well as myself. But I said, 
* I can give you work for a day or two ; ' and, bidding him 
gather up his sick wife's apparel, led the way across the 
downs to my cottage. At first I think the offer took him 
by surprise, and gave him some consternation, but he 
presently recovered his spirits, and almost instantly his 
speech. * Ah, worruk, is it ? God be praised ! it's meself 
that's ready and willin'. 'Though maybe me hand is 
spoilt wid brickmakin'.' 

I assured him that the work I would give him would 
require no delicate manipulation, and so we fared on over 
the sleepy downs. But I could not help noticing that, 
although an invalid, I was a much better pedestrian than 
my companion, frequently leaving him behind, and that 
even as a * tramp ' he was etymologically an impostor. He 
had a way of lingering beside the fences we had to climb 
over, as if to continue more confidentially the history of 
his misfortunes and troubles, which he was delivering to 
me during our homeward walk, and I noticed that he could 
seldom resist the invitation of a mossy boulder or a tus- 
sock of salt grass. * Ye see, sur,' he would say, suddenly 
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sitting down, ' it^s along uv me misfortunes beginnin' in 
Milwaukee that' — and it was not until I was out of 
hearing that he would languidly gather his traps again and 
saunter after me. When I reached my own garden gate 
he leaned for a moment over it, with both of his powerful 
arms extended downward, and said, ' Ah, but it's a blessiu* 
that Sunday comes to give rest fur the wake and the 
weary, and them as walks sivinteen miles to get it.' Of 
course I took the hint. There was evidently no work to 
be had from my friend, the Tramp, that day. Yet his 
countenance brightened as he saw the limited extent of my 
domain, and observed that the garden, so called, was only 
a flower-bed about twenty-five by ten. As he had doubt- 
less before this been utilised, to the extent of his capacity, 
in digging, he had probably expected that kind of work ; 
and I daresay I discomfited him by pointing him to an 
almost leveled stone wall, about twenty feet long, with the 
remark that his work would be the rebuilding of that 
stone wall, with stone brought from the neighbouring 
slopes. In a few moments he was comfortably provided 
for in the kitchen, where the cook, a woman of his own 
nativity, apparently, * chaffed ' him with a raillery that 
was to me quite unintelligible. Yet I noticed that when, 
at sunset, he accompanied Bridget to the spring for water, 
ostentatiously flourishing the empty bucket in his hand, 
when they returned in the gloaming Bridget was carrying 
the water, and my friend, the Tramp, was some paces behind 
her, cheerfully * colloguing,' and picking blackben*ies. 

At seven the next morning he started in cheerfully to 
work. At nine a.m. he had placed three large stones on 
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the first course in position, an hour having been spent in 
looking for a pick and hammer, and in the incidental 

* chaffing ' with Bridget. At ten o'clock I went to over- 
look his work ; it was a rash action, as it caused him to 
respectfully doff his hat, discontinue his labours, and lean 
back against the fence in cheerful and easy conversation. 

* Are you fond uv blackberries, Captain ? ' I told him 
that the children were in the habit of getting them from 
the meadow beyond, hoping to estop the suggestion I 
knew was coming. *Ah, but, Captain, it's meself that 
with wanderin' and havin' nothin' to pass me lips but the 
berries I'd pick from the hedges, — it's meself knows where 
to find thim. Sure, it's yer childer, and foine boys they 
are, Captain, that's besaching me to go wid *em to the 
place, known'st only to meself.' It is unnecessary to say 
that he triumphed. After the manner of vagabonds of all 
degrees, he had enlisted the women and children on his 
side — and my friend, the Tramp, had his own way. He 
departed at eleven and returned at four p.m., with a tin 
dinner-pail half filled. On interrogating the boys it ap- 
peared that they had had a * bully time,' but on cross- 
examination it came out that they had picked the berries. 
From four to six, three more stones were laid, and the 
arduous labours of the day were over. As I stood looking 
at the first course of six stones, my friend, the Tramp, 
stretched his long arms out to their fullest extent and 
said : * Ay, but it's worruk that's good for me ; give me 
worruk, and it's all I'll be askin' fur.' 

I ventured to suggest that he had not yet accomplished 
much, 
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* Wait till to-morror. Ah, but ye'll see thin. It's me 
hand that's yet onaisy wid brick-makin* and sthrange to 
the sthones. An ye'll wait till to-morror ? ' 

Unfortunately I did not "wait. An engagement took 
me away at an early hour, and when I rode up to my cot- 
tage at noon my eyes were greeted with the astonishing 
spectacle of my two boys hard at work laying the courses 
of the stone wall, assisted by Bridget and Norah, who were 
dragging stones from the hillsides, while comfortably 
stretched on the top of the wall lay my friend, the Tramp, 
quietly overseeing the operation with lazy and humorous 
comment. For an instant I was foolishly indignant, but 
he soon brought me to my senses. * Shure, sur, it's only 
larnin' the boys the habits uv industhry I was — and may 
they nivcr know, be the same token, what it is to worruk 
fur the bread betune their lips. Shure it's but makin' 'em 
think it play I was. As fur the colleens beyint in the 
kitchen, sure isn't it betther they was helping yer honor 
here than colloguing with themselves inside ? ' 

Nevertheless, I thought it expedient to forbid hence- 
forth any interruption of servants or children with my 
friend's * woiTuk.' Perhaps it was the result of this em- 
bargo that the next morning early the Tramp wanted to 
see me. 

* And it's sorry I am to say it to ye, sur,' he began, 
* but it's the handlin' of this stun that's desthroyin' me 
touch at the brickmakin', and it's better I should lave ye 
and find worruk at me own thrade. For it's worruk I am 
nadin\ It isn't meself, Captain, to ate the bread of oidle- 

iicss here. And so good-by to ye, ax\^\i\\I^ ^^\.^ ^vcAa^e 
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can be givin' me ontil Til find a kill — it's God that'll repay 

ye.' . 

He got the money. But he got also conditionally a 
note from me to my next neighbour, a wealthy retired 
physician, possessed of a large domain, a man eminently 
practical and business-like in his management of it. He 
employed many labourers on the sterile waste he called his 
* farm,' and it occurred to me that if there really was any 
work in my friend, the Tramp, which my own indolence 
and preoccupation had failed to bring out, he was the man 
to do it. 

I met him a week after. It was with some embarrass- 
ment that I inquired after my friend, the Tramp. * Oh, 
yes,' he said, reflectively, * let's see : he came Monday and 
left me Thursday. He was, I think, a stout, strong man, a 
well-meaning, good-humoured fellow, but afflicted with a 
most singular variety of diseases. The first day I put him 
at work in the stables he developed chills and fever caught 
in the swamps of Louisiana ' 

* Excuse me,' I said hurriedly, * you mean in Mil- 
waukee ! ' 

* I know what I'm talking about,' returned the Doctor, 
testily ; * he told me his whole wretched story — his escape 
from the Confederate service, the attack upon him by 
armed negroes, his concealment in the bayous and 
swamps ' 

* Go on, Doctor,' I said, feebly ; * you were speaking o£ 
his work.' 

* Yes. Well, his system was full of malaria ; the first 
day I had him wrapped up in blankets, and dosed with 
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quinine. The next daj he was taken with all the symp- 
tom.') of cholera morbus, and I had to keep him up on 
brandy and capsicum. Rheumatism set in on the fol- 
lowing day and incapacitated him for work, and I con- 
cluded I had better give him a note to the director of the 
City Hospital than keep him here. As a pathologiciil 
study he was good ; but as I was looking for a man to help 
about the stable, I couldn^t afford to keep him in both 
cupacities.' 

As I never could really tell when the Doctor was in 
joke or in earnest, I dropped the subject. And so my 
friend, the Tramp, gradually faded from my memory, not 
however without leaving behind him in the bam where he 
had slept a lingering flavour of whisky, onions, and fluf- 
fmess. But in two weeks this had gone, and the * Shebang' 
(as m}' friends irreverently termed my habitation) knew 
him no more. Yet it was pleasant to think of him as 
liaving at last found a job at brick-making, or having 
returned to his family at Mihvaukee, or making his Loui- 
siana home once more happy with his presence, or again 
tempting the fish-producing main — this time with a noble 
and equitable captain. 

It was a lovely August morning when I rode across the 
saiidy peninsula to visit a certain noted family, whereof all 
the sons were valiant and the daughters beautiful. The 
iront of the house was deserted, but on the rear veranda I 
heard the rustle of gowns, and above . it arose what 
seemed to be the voice of Ulysses, reciting his wanderings. 
There was no mistaking that voice, it was my friend, the 
Tramp I 
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From what I could hastily gather from his speech, he 
had walked from St. John, N. B., to rejoin a distressed 
wife in New York, who was, however, living with opulent 
but objectionable relatives. * An' shure, miss, I wouldn't 
be askin' ye the loan of a cint if I could get worruk at mo 
trade of carpet-wavin' — and maybe ye know of some 
manufacthory where they wave carpets beyant here. Ah, 
miss, and if ye don't give me a cint, it's enough for the 
loikes of me to know that me troubles has brought the 
tears in the most beautiful oiyes in the wurruld, and God 
bless ye for it, miss ! ' 

Now I knew that the Most Beautiful Eyes in the 
World belonged to one of the most sympathetic and ten- 
derest hearts in the world, and I felt that common justice 
demanded my interference between it and one of the biggest 
scamps in the world. So, without waiting to be announced 
by the servant, I opened the door, and joined the group on 
the veranda. 

If I expected to touch the conscience of my friend, the 
Tramp, by a dramatic entrance, I failed utterly ; for no 
sooner did he see me, than he instantly gave vent to a 
howl of delight, and falling on his knees before me, grasped 
my hand^ and turned oratorically to the ladies. 

' Oh, but it's himself — ^himself that has come as a wit- 
ness to me carrakther I Oh, but it's himself that lifted me 
four wakes ago, when I was lyin' with a mortal wakeness 
on the say-coast, and tuk me to his house. Oh, but it's 
himself that shupported me over the faldes, and whin the 
chills and faver came on me and I shivered wid the cold, 
it was himself, God bless him, as sthripped the coat off hi.s 
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back, and giv it me, sayin', " Take it, Dinnis/ it's 
shtarved with the cowld say air ye'll be entoirely." Ah, 
but look at him — will ye, miss I Look at his swate, 
modist face — ^a blushin' like yer own, miss. Ah, look at 
him, will ye ? He'll be denyin' of it in a minit — may the 
blessin' uv God folly him. Look at him, miss I Ah, but 
it's a swate pair ye'd make! (the rascal knew I was a 
married man.) Ah, miss, if you could see him wroightin' 
day and night with such an illigant hand of his own — (he 
had evidently believed from the gossip of my servants that 
I was a professor of chirography) — if ye could see him, 
miss, as I have, ye'd be proud of him.' 

He stopped out of breath. I was so completely 
astounded I could say nothing : the tremendous indict- 
ment I had framed to utter as I opened the door vanished 
completely. And as the Most Beautiful Eyes in the 
Wurruld turned gratefully to mine — well 

I still retained enough principle to ask the ladies to 
withdraw, while I would take upon myself the duty of 
examining into the case of my friend, the Tramp, and 
giving him such relief as was required. (I did not know 
until afterwards, however, that the rascal had already de* 
spoiled their scant purses of three dollars and fifty cents.) 
When the door was closed upon them I turned upon him. 

* You infernal rascal ! ' 

* Ah, Captain, and would ye be refusin' me a carrakther 
and me givin' ye such a one as Oi did ! God save us I 
but if ye'd hav' seen the luk that the purty one give ye. 
Well, before the chills and faver bruk me spirits entirely. 
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when I was a young man, and makin' me tin dollars a 
week brickmakin', it's meself that wud hav' given ' 

* I consider/ I broke in, * that a dollar is a fair price for 
your story, and as I shall have to take it all back and 
expose you before the next twenty-four hours pass, I 
think you had better hasten to Milwaukee, New York, or 
Louisiana.' 

I handed him the dollar, ' Mind, I don't want to see 
your face again.' 

' Ye wun't, Captain.' 

And I did not. 

But it so chanced that later in the season, when the 
migratory inhabitants had flown to their hot-air registers 
in Boston and Providence, I breakfasted with cue who had 
lingered. It was a certain Boston lawyer, — replete with 
principle, honesty, self-discipline, statistics, aesthetics, and 
a perfect consciousness of possessing all these virtues, and 
a full recognition of their market values. I think he 
tolerated me as a kind of foreigner, gently but firmly 
waiving all argument on any topic, frequently distrusting 
my facts, generally my deductions, and always my ideas. 
In conversation he always appeared to descend only half 
way down a long moral and intellectual staircase, and 
always delivered his conclusions over the balusters. 

1 had been speaking of my friend, the Tramp. * There 
is but one way of treating that class of impostors ; it is 
simply to recognise the fact that the law calls him a 
'' vagrant,'* and makes his trade a misdemeanor. Any 
sentiment on the other side renders you parttceps criminis. 
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I don't kpow but an action would lie against you for 
encouraging tramps. Now, I have an efficacious way of 
dealing with these gentry.' He rose and took a double- 
barreled fowling-piece from the chimney. * When a tramp 
appears on my property, I warn him off. If he persists, 
I fire on him — ^as I would on any criminal trespasser.* 

* Fire on him ? ' I echoed in alarm. 

*Yes — hut with powder only! Of course he doesn't 
know that. But he doesn't come back.' 

It struck me for the first time that possibly many other 
of my friend's arguments might be only blank cartridges, 
and used to frighten off other trespassing intellects. 

* Of course, if the tramp still persisted, I would be 
justified in using shot. Last evening I had a visit from 
one. He was coming over the wall. My shot gim was 
efficacious ; you should have seen him run ! ' 

It was useless to argue with so positive a mind, and I 
dropped the subject. Afler breakfast I strolled over the 
downs, my friend promising to join me as soon as he 
arranged some household business. 

It was a lovely, peaceful morning, not unlike the day 
when I first met my friend, the Tramp. The hush of a 
great benediction lay on land and sea. A few white sails 
twinkled afar, but sleepily ; one or two large ships were 
creeping in lazily, like my friend, the Tramp. A voice 
behind me startled me. 

My host had rejoined me. His face, however, looked 
a little troubled. 

* I just now learned something of importance,' he began. 
* It appears that with all my precautions that Tramp has 
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visited my kitchen, and the servants have entertained him. 
Testerdaj morning, it appears, while I was absent, he had 
the audacity to borrow my gun to go duck-shooting. At 
the end of two or three hours he returned with two ducks 
and — the gun.' 

' That was, at least, honest.' 

* Yes — but ! That fool of a girl says that, as he 
handed back the gun, he told her it was all right, and that 
he had loaded it up again to save the master trouble.' 

I think I showed my concern in my face, for he added, 
hastily : * It was only duck-shot ; a few wouldn't hurt him ! ' 

Nevertheless, we both walked on in silence for a 
moment. 

' I thought the gun kicked a little,' he said at last, 
musingly ; * but the idea of — Hallo ! what's this ? ' 

He stopped before the hollow where I had first seen 
my Tramp. It was deserted, but on the mosses there 
were spots of blood and fragments of an old gown, blood- 
stained, as if used for bandages. I looked at it closely : it 
was the gown intended for the consumptive wife of my 
friend, the Tramp. 

But my host was already nervously tracking the blood- 
stains that on rock, moss, and boulder were steadily lead- 
ing toward the sea. When I overtook him at last on the 
shore, he was standing before a flat-rock, on which lay a 
bundle I recognised, tied up in a handkerchief, and a 
crooked grape-vine stick. 

' He may have come here to wash his wounds — salt is a 
styptic,' said my host, who had recovered his correct 
precision of statement. 

p 
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I said nothing, but looked toward the sea. Whatever 
secret lay hid in its breast, it kept it &st Whatever its 
calm eyes had seen that summer night, it gave no reflection 
now. It lay there passive, imperturbable, and reticent. 
But my friend, the Tramp, was gone. 
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THE MAN FROM SOLANO. 

He came toward me out of an opera lobby, between the 
acts, — a figure as remarkable as anything in the per- 
formance. His clothes, no two articles of which were of 
the same colour, had the appearance of having been pur- 
chased and put on only an hour or two before, — a fact 
more directly established by the clothes-dealer^s ticket 
which still adhered to his coat-collar, giving the number, 
size, and general dimensions of that garment somewhat 
obtrusively to an uninterested public. His trousers had a 
straight line down each leg, as if he had been bom flat but 
had since developed ; and there was another crease down 
his back, like those figures children cut out of folded paper. 
I may add that there was no consciousness of this in his 
&ce, which was good-natured, and, but for a certain 
squareness in the angle of his lower jaw, utterly iminterest- 
ing and commonplace. 

' You disremember me,* he said, briefly, as he extended 
his hand, ' but I'm from Solano, in Califomy. I met you 
there in the spring of '57. I was tendin' sheep, and you 
was bumin' charcoal.' 

There was uot the slightest trace of any intentional 
rudeness in the reminder. It was simply a statement of 
fact, and as such to be accepted. 

p3 
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*' What I bailed ye for was only this,* he said, after I 
had shaken hands with him. 'I saw you a minnit ago 
standin' over in yon box— chirpin' with a lady — a young 
lady, peart and pretty. Might you be telling me her 
name?' 

I gave him the name of a certain noted belle of a 
neighbouring city, who had lately stirred the hearts of 
the metropolis, and who 'vs^as especially admired by the 
brilliant and fascinating young Dashboard, who stood 
beside me. 

The Man from Solano mused for a moment, and then 
said, ' Thet*s so ! thet*s tlie name ! It's the same gal ! * 

' You have met her, then ? ' I asked, in surprise. 

' Ye-es,' he responded slowly : ' I met her about fower 
months ago. She'd bin makin' a tour of Galitorny with 
some friends, and I first saw her aboard the cars this side of 
Reno. She lost her baggage checks, and I found them on 
the floor and gave 'cm back to her, and she thanked me. 
I reckon now it would be about the square thing to go 
over thar and sorter recognise her.' He stopped a mo- 
ment, and looked at us inquiringly. 

' My dear sir,' struck in the brilliant and fascinating 
young Dashboard, * if your hesitation proceeds from any 
doubt as to the propriety of your attire, I beg you to dis- 
miss it from your mind at once. The tyranny of custom, 
it is true, compels your friend and myself to dress pecu- 
liarly, but I assure you nothing could be finer than the way 
that the olive green of your coat melts in the delicate 
yellow of your cravat, or the pearl grey of your trousers 
blends with the bright blue of your waistcoat, and lends 
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additional brilliancy to that massive oroid watch-chain 
which you wear.' 

To my surprise, the Man from Solano did not strike 
him. He looked at the ironical Dashboard with grave 
earnestness, and then said quietly : — 

*Then I reckon you wouldn't mind showin' me in 
tliar ? ' 

Dashboard was, I admit, a little staggered at this. But 
he recovered himself, and bowing ironically, led the way 
to the box. I followed him and the Man from Solano. 

Now, the belle in question happened to be a gentle- 
woman — descended from gentlewomen — and after Dash- 
board's ironical introduction, in which the Man from 
Solano was not spared, she comprehended the situation 
instantly. To Dashboard's surprise she drew a chair to 
her side, made the Man from Solano sit down, quietly 
turned her back on Dashboard, and in full view of the 
brilliant audience and the focus of a hundred lorgnettes, 
entered into conversation with him. 

Here, for the sake of romance, I should like to say he 
became animated, and exhibited some trait of excellence, 
—some rare wit or solid sense. But tlie fact is he was dull 
and stupid to the last degree. He persisted in keeping the 
conversation upon the subject of the lost baggage-checks, 
and every bright attempt of the lady to divert him failed 
signally. At last, to everybody's relief, he rose, and lean- 
ing over her chair, said : — 

' I calklate to stop over here some time, miss, and you 
and me bein' sorter strangers here, maybe when there's 
any show like this goin' on you'll let me ' 
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Miss X. said somewhat hastily that the multiplicitj of 
her engagements and the brief limit of her stay in New 
York she feared would, &c., &c. The two other ladies had 
their handkerchiefs over their mouths, and were staring 
intently on the stage, when the Man from Solano con- 
tinued : — 

* Then, maybe, miss, whenever there is a show goin' 
on that you'll attend, you'll just drop me word to Earle's 
Hotel, to, this yer address,' and he pulled from his pocket a 
dozen well-worn letters, and taking the buff envelope from 
one, handed it to her with something like a bow. 

* Certainly,' broke in the facetious Dashboard ; * Miss 
X. goes to the Charity Ball to-morrow night. The tickets 
are but a trifle to an opulent Californian, and a man 
of your evident means, and the object a worthy one. 
You will, no doubt, easily secure an invitation.' 

Miss X. raised her handsome eyes for a moment to 
Dasjiboard. ' By all means,' she said, turning to the Man 
from Solano ; ^ and as Mr. Dashboard is one of the managers 
and you are a stranger, he will, of course, send you a 
complimentary ticket. I have known Mr. Dashboard long 
enough to know that he is invariably courteous to strangers 
and a gentlepian.' She settled herself in her chair again 
and fixed her eyes upon the stage. 

The Man from Solano thanked the Man of New 
York, and then, after shaking hands with everybody in 
the box, turned to go. When he had reached the door he 
looked back to Miss X., and said : — 

' It was one of the queerest things in the world, miss, 
that my findin' them checks ' 
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But the curtain had just then risen on the garden scene 
in *• Faust/ and Miss X. was absorbed. The Man from 
Solano carefully shut the box door and retired. I 
followed him. 

He was silent until he reached the lobby, and then he 
said, as if renewing a previous conversation, ' She is a 
mighty peart gal — that's so. She's just my kind, and 
will make a stavin' good wife.' 

I thought I saw danger ahead for the Man from Solano, 
so I hastened to tell him that she was beset by attentions, 
that she could have her pick and choice of the best of 
society, and finally, that she was, most probably, engaged 
to Dashboard. 

* That's so,' he said quietly, without the slightest trace 
of feeling. * It would be mighty queer if she wasn't. 
But I reckon I'll steer down to the ho-tel. I don't care 
much for this yellin'.' (He was alluding to a cadenza of 
that famous cantatrice, Signora Batti Batti.) ^ What's the 
time ? ' 

He pulled out his watch. It was such a glaring chain, 
so obviously bogus, that my eyes were fascinated by it; 
* You're looking at that watch,' he said ; * it's purty to look 
at, but she don't go worth a cent. And yet ];ier price was 
;$»125, gold. I gobbled her up in Chatham Street day 
before yesterday, where they were selling 'em very cheap at 
auction.' 

* You have been outrageously swindled,' I said, indig- 
nantly. * Watch and chain are not worth twenty dollars.* 

* Are they worth fifteen ? ' he asked, gravely. 

* Possibly.' 
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* Then I reckon it's a fair trade. Ye see, I told 'em I 
was a Califomian from Solano, and hadn't anything about 
me of greenbacks. I had three slugs with me. Ye 
remember them slugs?' (I did; the 'slug' was a 
' token ' issued in the early days — ^a hexagonal piece of 
gold a little over twice the size of a twenty dollar gold 
piece — worth and accepted for fifty dollars.) 

' Well, I handed them that, and they handed me the 
watch. You see them slugs I had made myself outer 
brass filings and iron pyrites, and used to slap 'em down 
on the boys for a bluff in a game of draw poker. You 
see, not being regular gov'ment money, it wasn't counter- 
feiting. I reckon they cost me, counting time and anxiety, 
about fifteen dollars. So, if this yer watch is worth that, 
it's about a square game, aint it ? ' 

I began to understand the Man from Solano, and said 
it was. He returned his watch to his pocket, toyed play- 
fully with the chain, and remarked, ' Kinder makes a man 
look fash'nable and wealthy, don't it ? ' 

I agreed with him. ' But what do you intend to do 
here ? ' I asked. 

* Well, I've got a cash capital of nigh on seven hundred 
dollars. I guess until I get into reg'lar business 1*11 
skirmish round Wall Street, and sorter lay low.' I was 
about to give him a few words of warning, but I remem- 
bered his watch, and desisted. We shook hands and 
parted. 

A few days after I met him on Broadway. He was 
attired in another new suit, but I think I saw a slight 
improvement in his general appearance. Only five dis- 
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tinct colours were visible in his attire. But this, I had 
reason to believe afterwards, was accidental. 

I asked him if he had been to the ball. He said he had. 
^ That gal, and a mighty peart gal she was too, was there, 
but she sorter fought shy of me. I got this new suit to go 
in, but those waiters sorter run me into a private box, and 
I didn't get much chance to continner our talk about them 
checks. But that young feller, Dashboard, was mighty 
perlite. He brought lots of fellers and young women 
round to the box to see me, and he made up a party that 
night to take me round Wall Street and in them Stock 
Boards. And the next day he called for me, and took me, 
and 1 invested about five hundred dollars in them stocks— 
maybe more. You see, we sorter swopped stocks. You 
know I had ten shares in the Peacock Copper Mine, that 
3'ou was once secretary of.* 

* But those shares are not worth a cent. The whole 
thing exploded ten years ago.' 

* That's so, maybe ; yov, say so. But then I didn't 
know anything more about Communipaw Central, or the 
Naphtha Gaslight Company, and so I thought it was a 
square game. Only I realised on the stocks I bought, and 
I kem up outer Wall Street about four hundred dollars 
better. You see it was a sorter risk, after all, for them 
Peacock stocks migld come up I ' 

I looked into his face : it was immeasurably serene and 
commonplace. I began to be a little afraid of the man, or, 
rather, of my want of judgment of the man ; and after a few 
words we shook hands and parted. 

It was some months before I again saw the Man from 
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Solano. ^Yhen I did, I found that he had actually become 
a member of the Stock Board, and had a little office on 
Broad Street, where he transacted a fair business. My 
remembrance going back to the first night I met him, I 
inquired if he had renewed his acquaintance with Miss X. 
' I heerd that she was in Newport this summer, and I ran 
down there fur a week,' 

* And you talked with her about the baggage- 
checks ? ' 

* No,* he said, seriously ; * she gave me a commission to 
buy some stocks for her: You see, I guess them fash*nable 
fellers sorter got to runnin' her about me, and so she put 
our acquaintance on a square business footing. I tell you, 
she's a right peart gal. Did ye hear of the ifccidcnt that 
happened to her ? ' 

I had not. 

* Well, you see, she was out yachting, and I managed 
through one o£ those fellers to get an invite, too. The 
whole thing was got up by a man that they say is going 
to marry her. Well, one afternoon the boom swings 
round in a little squall and knocks her overboard. 
There was an awful excitement, — you've heard about it, 
maybe ? ' 

* No 1 ' But I saAv it all with a romancer's instinct in a 
flash of poetry I This poor fellow, debarred through im- 
couthness from expressing his affection for her, had at last 
found his fitting opportunity. lie had 

* Thar was an awful row,' he went on. * I ran out on 
the tafirail, and there a dozen yards away was that purty 
creature, that peart gal, and — I ' 
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' You jumped for her,' I said, hastily. 

* No I ' he said gravely. 'I let the other man do the 
jumping. I sorter looked on.' 

I stared at him in astonishment. 

* No,' he went on, seriously. * He was the man who 
jumped — that was just then his " put " — his line of business. 
You see if I had waltzed over the. side of that ship, and 
cavoorted in, and flummuxed round and finally flopped to 
the bottom, that other man would have jumped nateral- like 
and saved her; and ez he was going to marry her any way, 
I don't exactly see where Td hev been represented in the 
transaction. But don't you see, ef, after he'd jumped and 
hadn't got her, he'd gone down himself, I'd hev had the next 
best chance, and the advantage of heving him outer the 
way. You see, you don't understand me — I don't think 
you did in Californy.' 

* Then he did save her ? ' 

* Of course. Don't you see she was all right. If he'd 
missed her, I'd have chipped in. Thar wam't no sense in 
my doing his duty onless he failed.' 

Somehow the story got out. The Man from Solano as 
a butt became more popular than ever, and of course 
received invitations to burlesque receptions, and naturally 
met a great many people whom otherwise he would not 
have seen. It was observed also that his seven hundred 
dollars were steadily growing, and that he seemed to be 
getting on in his business. Certain Califomian stocks which 
I had seen quietly interred in the old days in the tombs of 
their fathers were magically revived ; and I remember, as 
one who has seen a ghost, to have been shocked as I looked 
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orer the qnotatioiia cme morning to hare seen &e ghostly 
face of the ^ Dead Beach Mining Co^' rouged and pka- 
teredy looking out from the colamns of the morning paper. 
At hut a few people began to respect, or soi^tecty the Man 
from Solano. At last, suspicion culminated with this 
incident :-» 

He had long expressed a wish to belong to a certain 
' fash'nnble * club, and with a view of burlesque he was in- 
vited to visit the club, where a series of ridiculous enter- 
tainments were given him, winding up with a card party. 
As I passed the steps of the club-house early next morning, 
I overheard two or three members talking excitedly, — 

* lie cleaned everybody out.' ' Why, he must have 
raked in nigh on ^40,000/ 

*Who?' I asked. 

'The Man from Solano.' 

As I turned away, one of the gentlemen, a victim, noted 
for his sporting propensities, followed me, and laying his 
hand on my shoulder, asked :— 

*Tell me fairly now. What business did your friend 
follow in California?' 

* He was a shepherd.' 

* A what ? ' 

* A shepherd. Tended his flocks on the honey-scented 
hills of Solano.' 

* Well, all I can say is, d — n your Californian pastorals I ' 
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' Once, when I was a pirate ! * 

The speaker was an elderly gentleman in correct even- 
ing dress, the room a tasteful one, the company of infinite 
respectability, the locality at once fashionable and exclusive, 
the occasion an unexceptionable dinner. To this should be 
added that the speaker was also the host. 

With these conditions self-evident, all that good breed- 
ing could do was to receive the statement with a vague 
smile that might pass for good-humoured incredulity or 
courteous acceptation of a simple fact. Indeed, I think we 
all rather tried to convey the impression that our host, 
when he was a pirate — if he ever really was one — was all 
that a self-respecting pirate should be, and never violated 
the canons of good society. This idea was, to some extent, 
crystallized by the youngest Miss Jones in the exclamation, 
* Oh, how nice ! * 

* It was, of course, many years ago, when I was quite 
a lad.' 

We all murmured * Certainly,' as if piracy were a 
natural expression of the exuberance of youth. 

' I ought, perhaps, to explain the circumstances that 
led me into this way of life.' 

Here Legrande, a courteous attach^ of the Patagonian 
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legation, interposed in French and an excess of politenesS| 
' that it was not of a necessity/ a statement to which his 
English neighbour hurriedly responded, * Owi, owi.' 

* There ess a boke,* he continued, in a well-bred, rapid 
whisper, 'from Captain Canot — a Frenchman — ^most een- 
teresting — he was — oh, a fine man of education — and what 
you call a " slavair ; " * but here he was quietly nudged into 
respectful silence. 

' I ran away from home,' continued our host. He 
paused, and then added, appealingly, to the two distin- 
guished foreigners present : ' I do not know if I can make 
you understand that this is a peculiarly American predilec- 
tion. The exodus of the younger males of an American 
family against the parents^ wishes does not, with us, neces- 
sarily carry any obloquy with it. To the average American 
the prospect of fortune and a better condition lies outside of 
his home ; with you the home means the estate, the succes- 
sion of honours or titles, the surety that the conditions of 
life shall all be kept intact. With us the children who do 
not expect, and generally succeed in improving the fortunes 
of the house, are marked exceptions. Do I make myself 
clear ? ' 

The French-Patagonian attach^ thought it was ' charm- 
ing and progressif.' The Baron Von Pretzel thought he 
had noticed a movement of that kind in Germany, which 
was expressed in a single word of seventeen i^Uables. 
Viscount Piccadilly said to his neighbour : * That, you 
know now, the younger sons, don't you see, go to Australia, 
you know, in some beastly trade — stock-raising or sheep— 
you know ; but, by Jove ! them fellahs ■' 
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* My father always treated me well/ continued our host. 
* I shared equally with my brothers the privileges and limi- 
tations of our New England home. Nevertheless, I ran 
away and went to sea ^ 

' To see — what ? ' asked Legrande. 

* Aller 8ur mer,^ said his neighbour, hastily. 

* Go on with your piracy ! ' said Miss Jones. 

The distinguished foreigners looked at each other 
and then at Miss Jones. Each made a mental note of the 
average cold-blooded ferocity of the young American 
female. 

* I shipped on board of a Liverpool " liner,*' ' continued 
our host. 

* What ess a " liner ? " * interrupted Legrande, sotto 
voce, to his next neighbour, who pretended not to hear 
him. 

' I need not say that these were the days when we had 
not lost our carrying trade, when American bottoms ' 

* Qu^est c«, " bot toom," ' said Legrande, imploringly, 
to his other friend. 

' When American bottoms still carried the bulk of 
freight, and the supremacy of our flag * 

Here Legrande recognised a patriotic sentiment, and re- 
sponded to it with wild republican enthusiasm, nodding his 
head violently. Piccadilly noticed it too, and, seeing an 
opening for some general discussion on free trade, began 
half audibly to his neighbour : * Most extraordinary thing, 
you know, your American statesmen ' 



* I deserted the ship at Liverpool ' 

But here two perfunctory listeners suddenly turned 
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toward the other end of the table, ivhere another guest, our 
Nevada Bonanza lion, was evidently in the full flood of 
pioneer anecdote and narration. Calmly disregarding the 
defection, he went on : — 

' I deserted the ship at Liverpool in consequence of my 
ill-treatment by the second mate — a man selected for his 
position by reason of his superior physical strength and 
recognised brutality. I have been since told that he gradu- 
ated from the State prison. On the second day out I saw 
him strike a man senseless with a belaying pin for some 
trifling breach of discipline. I saw him repeatedly beat and 
kick sick men ' 

* Did you ever read Dana's " Two Years before the 
Mast ? " ' asked Lightbody, our heavy literary man, turning 
to his neighbour, in a distinctly audible whisper. ' Ah I 
there's a book ! Got all this sort of thing in it. Dev'Jishly 
well written, too.' 

The Patagonian (alive for information): * Who ess this 
Dana, eh ? ' 

His left hand neighbour (shortly): * Oh, that man I ' 

His right hand neighbour (curtly): * The fellow who 
wrote the Encyclopadia and edits The Suriy that was 
put up in Boston for the English mission and didn't 
get it.' 

The Patagonian (making a mental diplomatic note of 
the fact that the severe discipline of the editor of The SuUf 
one of America's profoundest scholars, while acting from 
patriotic motives, as the second mate of an American 
' bottom,' had unfitted him for diplomatic service abroad) : 
'Ah, del!' 
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* I wandered on the quays for a day or two, until I was 
picked up by a Portuguese sailor, who, interesting himself 
in my story, offered to procure me a passage to Fayal and 
Lisbon, where, he assured me, I could find more comfort- 
able and profitable means of returning to my own land. 
Let me say here that this man, although I knew him after- 
ward as one of the most unscrupulous and heartless of 
pirates — in fact, the typical buccaneer of the books — was to 
me always kind, considerate, and, at times, even tender. 
He was a capital seaman. I give this evidence in favour of 
a much-ridiculed race, who have been able seamen for 
centuries.' 

' Did you ever read that Portuguese Guidebook ? 
asked Lightbody of his neighbour ; * it's the most exquisitely 
ridiculous thing ' 

* Will the great American pirate kindly go on, or re- 
sume his original functions,' said Miss Jones, over the 
table, with a significant look in the direction of Lightbody. 
But her anxiety was instantly misinterpreted by the polite 
and fair-play loving Englishman : * I say, now, don't you 
know that the fact is these Portuguese fellahs are always 
ahead of us in the discovery business ? Why, you know ' 

* 1 shipped with him on a brig, ostensibly bound to St. 
Kitts and a market. We had scarcely left port before I 
discovered the true charact-er of the vessel. I will not 
terrify you with useless details. Enough that all that tra- 
ditiona nd romance has given you of the pirate's life was 
ours. Happily, through the kindness of my Portuguese 
friend, I was kept from being an active participant in scenes 
of which I was an unwilling witness. But I must always 

Q 
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bear my testimony to one fact. Our discipline, our tspnt 
de corps, if I may so term it, was perfect. No benevolent 
society, no moral organisation, was ever so personally self- 
sacrificing, so honestly loyal to one virtuous purpose, as 
we were to our one vice. The individual was always 
merged in the purpose. When our captain blew out the 
brains of our quartermaster, one day— — ' 

* That reminds me — did you read of that Georgia 
murder ? * began Lightbody ; * it was in all the papers I 
think. Oh, I beg pardon ' 

* For simply interrupting him in a conversation with 
our second officer,' continued our host, quietly. ' The 
act, although harsh and perhaps unnecessarily final, was, I 
think, indorsed by the crew. James, pass the champagne 
to Mr. Lightbody.' 

He paused a moment for the usual casual interruption, 
but even the active Legrande was silent. 

Alas ! from the other end of the table came the voice 
of the Bonanza man :— 

* The rope was around her neck. Well, gentlemen, 
that Mexican woman standing there, with that crowd 
around her, eager for her blood, dern my skin I if she 
didn't call out to the sheriff to hold on a minit. And what 
f er ? Ye can't guess ! Why, one of them long braids she 
wore was under the noose, and kinder in the way. I 
remember her raising her hand to her neck and givin' a 
spiteful sort of jerk to the braid that fetched it outside the 
slip-knot, and then saying to the sheriff: " There, d — n ye, 
go on." There was a sort o' thoughtfulness in the act, a 
kind o' keerless, easy way, that jist fetched the boys — even 
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them thet lied tlie rope in their hands, and they ' — (sud- 
denly recognising the silence) : * Oh, beg pardon, old man ; 
didn't know I'd chipped into your yarn — heave ahead ; 
don't mind me.' 

* What I am trying to tell you is this : One night, in 
the Caribbean Sea, we ran into one of the Leeward Islands, 
that had been in olden time a rendezvous for our ship. 
We were piloted to our anchorage outside by my Portu- 
guese friend, who knew the locality thoroughly, and on 
whose dexterity and skill we placed the greatest reliance. 
If anything more had been necessary to fix this circum- 
stance in my mind, it would have been the fact that two or 
three days before he had assured me that I should pre- 
sently have the means of honourable discharge from the 
pirate's crew, and a return to my native land. A launch 
was sent from the ship to communicate with our friends 
on the island, who supplied us with stores, provisions, and 
general information. The launch was manned by eight 
men, and oflScered by the first mate — a grim. Puritanic^, 
practical New Englander, if I may use such a term to 
describe a pirate, of great courage, experience, and physical 
strength. My Portuguese friend, acting as pilot, prevailed 
upon ihem to allow me to accompany the party as cox- 
swain. I was naturally anxious, you can readily compre- 
hend, to see ' 

* Certainly,' * Of course,' * Why shouldn't you ? ' went 
round the table. 

* Two trustworthy men were sent ashore with instruc- 
tions. We, meanwhile, lay off the low, palm-fringed beach, 

our crew lying on their oars, or giving way just enough to 

q2 
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keep the boat's head to the breakers. The mate and my- 
self sat in the stern sheets, looking shoreward for the 
signal. The night was intensely black. Perhaps for this 
reason never before had I seen the phosphorescence of a 
tropical sea so strongly marked. From the great open be- 
yond, luminous crests and plumes of pale fire lifted them- 
selves, ghost-like, at our bows, sank, swept by us with 
long, shimmering, undulating trails, broke on the beach in 
silvery crescents, or shattered their brightness on the black 
rocks of the promontory. The whole vast sea shone and 
twinkled like another firmament, against which the figures 
of our men, sitting with their faces toward us, were cut- 
lined darkly. The grim, set features of our first mate, 
sitting beside me, were faintly illuminated. There was no 
sound but the whisper of passing waves against our lap- 
streak, and the low, murmuring conversation of the men. 
I had my face toward the shore. As I looked over the 
glimmering expanse, I suddenly heard the whispered name 
of our first mate. As suddenly, by the phosphorescent 
light that surrounded it, I saw the long trailing hair and 
gleaming shoulders of a woman floating beside us. Le- 
grande, you are positively drinking nothing ! Lightbody, 
you are shirking the Burgundy — ^you used to like it ! ' 

He paused, but no one spoke. 

* I — let me see ! where was I ? Oh, yes ! Well, I saw 
the woman, and when I turned to call the attention of the 
first mate to this fact, I knew instantly, by some strange 
instinct, that he had seen and heard her, too. So, from 
that moment to the conclusion of our little drama, we were 
silent, but enforced spectators. 
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* She swam gracefully — silently ! I remember notic- 
ing through that odd, half-weird, phosphorescent light 
which broke over her shoulders as she rose and fell with 
each quiet stroke of her splendidly rounded arms, that she 
was a mature, perfectly-formed woman. I remember, also, 
that when she reached the boat, and, supporting herself 
with one small hand on the gunwale, she softly called the 
mate in a whisper by his Christian name, I had a boyish 
idea that she was — the — er — er — female of his species — 
his — er — natural wife ! I'm boring you — am I not ? ' 

Two or three heads shook violently and negatively. 
The youngest, and, I regret to say, the oldest, Miss Jones 
uttered together sympathetically, * Go on — please ; do I * 

* The — woman told him in a few rapid 'svords that he 
had been betrayed; that the two men sent ashore were 
now in the hands of the authorities ; that a force was being 
organised to capture the vessel ; that instant flight was 
necessary, and that the betrayer and traitor was — my 
friend, the Portuguese, Fernandez ! 

* The mate raised the dripping, little brown hand to his 
lips, and whispered some undistinguishable words in her 
ear. I remember seeing her turn a look of ineffable love 
and happiness upon his grim, set face, and then she was 
gone. She dove as a duck dives, and I saw her shapely 
head, after a moment's suspense, reappear a cable's length 
away toward the shore. 

* I ventured to raise my eyes to the mate's face ; it was 
cold and impassive. I turned my face toward the crew ; 
they were conversing in whispers with each other, with 
their faces toward us, yet apparently utterly oblivious of 
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the scene that had just taken place in the stem. There 
ivas a moment of silence, and then the mate's voice came 
out quite impassively, but distinctly : — 

* " Fernandez ! " 

* " Aye, aye, sir ! " 

* " Come aft and — bring your oar with you." 

* He did so, stum])ling over the men, who, engaged in 
their whispered yarns, didn't seem to notice him. 

* " See if you can find soundings here." 

^ Fernandez leaned over the stern and dropped his oar 
to its shaft in the phosphorescent water. But he touched 
no bottom ; the current brought the oar at right angles 
presently to the surface. 

* " Send it down, man," said the mate, imperatively ; 
" down, down. Eeacli over there. What are you afraid 
of? So; steady there; Til hold you." 

* Fernandez leaned over the stern and sent tlie oar and 
half of his bared brown arm into the water. In an instant 
the mate caught him with one tremendous potential grip at 
his elbows, and forced him and his oar head downward in 
the waters. The act was so sudden, yet so carefully pre- 
meditated, that no outcry escaped the doomed man. Even 
the launch scarcely dipped her stern to the act. In that 
awful moment I heard a light laugh from one of the men 
in response to a wanton yam from his comrade. James, 
bring the Vichy to Mr. Lightbody ! You'll find that a 
dash of cognac will improve it wonderfully. 

* Well — to go on — a few bubbles arose to the surface. 
Fernandez seemed unreasonably passive, until I saw that 
when tlie mate had gripped his elbows with his hands he 
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had also firmly locked the traitor^s kuees within his own. 
In a few moments — it seemed to me, then, a century — the 
mate's grasp relaxed ; the body of Fernandez, a mere limp, 
leaden mass, slipped noiselessly and heavily into the sea. 
There was no splash. The ocean took it calmly and quietly 
to its depths. The mate turned to the men, without deign- 
ing to cast a glance on me. 

* " Oars ! " 

^ The men raised their oars apeak. 
* " Let fall I " 

*• There was a splash in the water, encircling the boat 
in concentric lines of molten silver. 
* " Give way ! " 

* Well, of course, that's all ! We got away in time. I 
knew I bored you awfully ! Eh ? Oh, you want to know 
what became of the woman — really, I don't know I And 
myself — oh, I got away at Havana! Eh? Certainly; 
James, you'll find some smelling salts in my bureau. 
Gentlemen, I fear we have kept the ladies too long.' 

But they had already risen, and were slowly filing out 
of the room. Only one lingered — ^the youngest Miss Jones. 

' That was a capital story,' she said, pausing beside our 
host, with a special significance in her usual audacity. 
* Do you know you absolutely sent cold chills down my 
spine a moment ago. Really, now, you ought to write for 
the magazines I ' 

Our host looked up at the pretty, audacious face. Then 
he said, %oiio voce : — 

ado!' 
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He asked mc if I had ever seen the Remus Sentinel, 

I replied that I had not, and would have added that I 
did not even know where Remus was, when he continued 
by saying it was strange the hotel proprietor did not keep 
the Sentinel on his files, and that he, himself, should 
write to the editor about it. He would not have spoken 
about it, but he, himself, had been an humble member of 
the profession to .which I belonged, and had oflen written 
for its columns. Some friends of his — partial, no doubt — 
had said that his style somewhat resembled Junius's ; but 
of course, you know — well, what he could say was that in 
the last campaign his articles were widely sought for. He 
did not know but he had a copy of one. Hei'e his hand 
dived into the breast-pocket of his coat, with a certain 
deftness tliat indicated long habit, and after depositing on 
las lap a bundle of well-worn documents, every one of 
which was glaringly suggestive of certificates and signa- 
tures, ho concluded he had left it in his trunk. 

I breathed more fireely. We were sitting in the 
rotunda of a famous Washington hotel, and only a few 
moments before had tlie speaker, an utter stranger to. me, 
movovl his chair beside mine and opened a conversation. 
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I noticed that he had that timid, lonely, helpless air which 
invests the bucolic traveller who, for the first time, finds 
himself among strangers, and his identity lost, in a world 
so much larger, so much colder, so much more indifferent 
to him than he ever imagined. Indeed, I think that what 
we often attribute to the impertinent familiarity of country- 
men and rustic travellers on railwjiya or in cities is largely 
due to their awful loneliness and nostalgia. I remember 
to have once met in a smoking-car on a Kansas railway 
one of these lonely ones, who, aftier plying me with a thou- 
sand useless questions, finally elicited the fact that I knew 
slightly a man who had once dwelt in his native town in 
Illinois. During the rest of our journey the conversation 
turned chiefly upon this fellow-townsman, whom it after- 
wards appeared that my Illinois friend knew no better 
than I did. But he had established a link between himself 
and his far-off home through me, and was happy. 

While this was passing through my mind I took a fair 
look at him He was a spare young fellow,, not more than 
thirty, with sandy hair and eyebrows, and eyelashes so 
white as to be almost imperceptible. He was dressed in 
black, somewhat to the ^ rearward o' the fashion,' and I had 
an odd idea that it had been his wedding suit, and it after- 
wards appeared I was right. His manner had the precision 
and much of the dogmatism of the country schoolmaster, 
accustomed to wrestle with the feeblest intellects. From 
his history, which he presently gave me, it appeared I was 
right here also. 

He was born and bred in a Western State, and, as 
schoolmaster of Remus and Clerk of Supervisors, had mar- 
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ried one of his scholars, the daughter of a clergjmaxiy and 
a man of some little property. He had attracted some at- 
tention bj his powers of declamation, and was one of tlie 
principal members of the Remus Debating Society. The 
various questions then agitating Remus — ' Is the doctrine 
of immortality consistent with an agricultural life ? ' and, 
* Are round dances morally wrong ? ' — afforded him an 
opportunity of bringing himself prominently before the 
country people. Perhaps I might have seen an extract 
copied from the Eemua Sentinel in the Christian Recorder 
of May 7, 1 875 ? No ? He would get it for me. He had 
taken an active part in the last campaign. He did not like 
to say it, but it had been universally acknowledged that he 
had elected Gashwiler. 

Who? 

Gen. Pratt C. Gashwiler, member of Congress from our 
deestrict. 

Oh I 

A powerful man, sir — a very poweiful man; a man 
whose influence will presently be felt here, sir — here ! 
Well, he had come on with Gashwiler, and — ^well, he did 
not know why — Gashwiler did not know why he should 
not, you know (a feeble, half-apologetic laugh here), receive 
that reward, you know, for these services which, &c., &c. 

I asked him if he had any particular or definite office 
in view. 

Well, no. He had left that to Gashwiler. Gashwiler 
had said — ^he remembered his very words : * Leave it all to 
me ; Til look through the different dep^tments, and see 
what can be done for a man of your talents/ 
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And— 

He's looking. l*m expecting liim back here every 
minute. He's gone over to the Department of Tape, to 
see what can be done there. Ah ! here he comes. 

A large man approached lis. He was very heavy, 
very unwieldy, very unctuous and oppressive. He affected 
the * honest farmer,' but so badly that the poorest husband- 
man would have resented it. There was a suggestion of a 
cheap lawyer about him that would have justified any self- 
respecting judge in throwing him over the bar at once. 
There was a military suspicion about him that would have 
entitled him to a court-martial on the spot. There was 
an introduction, from which I learned that my office-seek- 
ing friend's name was Expectant Dobbs. And then Gash- 
wiler addressed me : — 

* Our young friend here is waiting, waiting. Waiting, 
I may say, on the affairs of State. Youth,' continued the 
Hon. Mr. Gashv/iler, addressing an imaginary constituency, 
* is nothing but a season of waiting — of preparation — ^ha, 
ha ! ' 

As he laid his hand in a fatherly manner — ^a fatherly 
manner that was as much of a sham as anything else about 
him — I don't know whether I was more incensed at him or 
his victim, who received it with evident pride and satis- 
faction. Nevertheless he ventured to falter out : — 

* Has anything been done yet ? ' 

* Well, no; I can't say that anything — that is, that any- 
thing has been completed j but I may say we arc in excel- 
lent position for an advance — ^ha, ha ! But we must wait, 
my young friend, wait. What is it the Latin philosopher 
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siijs ? " Let us by all means liaaten slowly " — ha, La ! ' and 
he turned to me as if saying confidentially, * Observe the 
impatience of these boys ! ' * I met, a moment ago, my old 
friend and boyhood's companion, Jim McGlasher, chief of 
the Bureau for the Dissemination of Useless Information, 
and,' lowering his voice to a mysterious but audible 
whisper, * I shall see him again to-morrow.' 

The * All aboard ! ' of the railway omnibus at this 
moment tore me from the presence of this gifled legislator 
and his protege \ but as we drove away I saw through the 
open window the powerful mind of Gashwiler operating, so 
to speak, upon the susceptibilities of Mr. Dobbs. 

I did not meet him again for a week. The morning of 
my return I saw the two conversing together in the hall, 
but with the palpable distinction between this and their 
former interviews, that the gifted Gashwiler seemed to be 
anxious to get away from his friend. I heard him say 
something about * committees ' and * to-morrow,' and when 
Dobbs turned his freckled face toward me I saw that he 
had got at last some expression into it — disappointment. 

I asked him pleasantly how he was getting on. 

lie had not lost his pride yet. He was doing well, 
although such was the value set upon his friend Gashwiler's 
abilities by his brother members that he was almost always 
occupied with committee business. I noticed that his 
clothes were not in as good case as before, and he told me 
that he had left the hotel, and taken lodgings in a by- 
street, where it was less expensive. Temporarily, of 
course. 

A few days after this I had business in one of the great 
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departments. From the various signs over the doors of its 
various offices and bureaus it always oddly reminded me 
of Stewart's or Arnold and Constable's. You could get 
pensions, patents, and plants. You could get land and the 
seeds to put in it, and the Indians to prowl round it, and 
what not. There was a perpetual clangiug of office desk 
bells, and a running hither and hither of messengers strongly 
suggestive of * Cash 47.' 

As my business was with the manager of this Great 
National Fancy Shop, I managed to push by the sad-eyed, 
eager-faced crowd of men and women in the anteroom, and 
entered the secretary's room, conscious of having left 
behind me a great deal of envy and uncharitableness of 
spirit. As I opened the door I heard a monotonous flow 
of Western speech which I thought I recognised. There 
was no mistaking it. It was the voice of the Gashwiler. 

* The appointment of this man, Mr. Secretary, would 
be most acceptable to the people in my doestrict. His 
family are wealthy and influential, and it's just as well in the 
fall elections to have the supervisors and county judge 
pledged to support the administration. Our delegates to 
the State Central Committee are to a man ' — but here, per- 
ceiving from the wandering eye of Mr. Secretary that there 
was another man in the room, he whispered the rest with a 
familiarity that must have required all the politician in the 
official's breast to keep from resenting. 

' You have some papers, I suppose? ' asked the secretary, 
wearily. 

Gashwiler was provided with a pocketful, and produced 
them. The secretary threw them on the table among the 
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other papers, where they seemed instantly to lose their 
identity, and looked as if they were ready to recommend 
anybody but the person they belonged to. Indeed, in one 
comer the entire Massachusetts delegation, with the 
Supremo Bench at their head, appeared to be earnestly 
advocating the manuring of Iowa waste lands ; and to the 
inexperienced eye, a noted female reformer had apparently 
appended her signature to a request for a pension for 
wounds received in battle. 

* By the way,' said tlie secretar}'', * I think I have a 
letter here from somebody in your district asking an 
appointment, and referring to you ? Do you withdraw it? * 

*If anybody has been presuming to speculate upon 
my patronage,' said the Hon. Mr. Gashwiler with rising 
rage. 

* I 've got the letter somewhere here,' said the secretary, 
looking dazedly at his table. He made a feeble movement 
among the papers, and then sank back hopelessly in his 
chair, and gazed out of the window as if he thought and 
rather hoped it might have flown away. * It was from 
a Mr. Globbs, or Gobbs, or Dobbs, of Remus,' he said 
finally, after a superhuman effort of memory. 

*0h, that's nothing — a foolish fellow who has been 
boring me for the last month.' 

*Then I am to understand that tliis application is 
withdrawn ? ' 

* As far as my patronage is concerned, certainly. In 
fact, such an appointment would not express the sentipients 
— indeed, I may say, would be calculated to raise activQ 
opposition in the deestrict.' 
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The secretary uttered a sigh of relief, and the gifted 
Gashwiler passed out. I tried to get a good look at the 
honorable scamp's eye, but he evidently did not recognise me. 

It was a question in my mind whether I ought not to 
expose the treachery of Dobbs's friend, but the next time 
I met Dobbs he was in such good spirits that I forebore. 
It appeared that his wife had written to him that she had 
discovered a second cousin in the person of the Assistant 
Superintendent of the Envelope Flap Moistening Bureau 
of the Department of Tape, and had asked his assistance ; 
and Dobbs had seen him, and he had promised it. ' Yoii 
see,' said Dobbs, ' in the performance of his duties he is 
oflen very near the person of the secretary, frequently in 
the next room, and he is a powerful man, sir — a powerful 
man to know, sir — a very powerful man.' 

How long this continued I do not remember. Long 
enough, however, for Dobbs to become quite seedy, for the 
giving up of wrist cuffs, for the neglect of shoes and 
beard, and for great hollows to form round his eyes, and 
a slight flush on his cheek-bones. I remember meeting 
him in all the departments, writing letters or waiting 
patiently in anterooms from morning till night. He had 
lost all his old dogmatism, but not his pride. ^ I might as 
well be here as anywhere, while I 'm waiting,' he said, 
* and then I'm getting some knowledge of the details of 
official life.' 

In the face of this mystery I was surprised at finding 
a note from him one day, inviting me to dine with him at 
a certain famous restaurant. I had scarce got over my 
amazement, when the writer himself overtook me at my 
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hotel. For a moment I scarcely recognised him. A new 
suit of fashionably-cut clothes had changed him, without 
liowever, entirely concealing his rustic angularity of 
figure and outline. He even affected a fashionable dilet- 
tante air, but so mildly and so innocently that it was 
not offensive. 

* You see,' he began, explanatory-wise, Tve just 
found out the way to do it. None of these big fellows, 
these cabinet officers, know me except as an applicant. 
Now, the way to do this thing is to meet 'em fust 
sociably ; wine 'em and dine 'em. Why, sir ' — he 
dropped into the schoolmaster again here — *I had two 
cabinet ministers, two judges, and a general at my table 
last night.' 

* On your invitation ? ' 

* Dear, no ! all I did was to pay for it. Tom Soufflet 
gave the dinner and invited the people. Everybody 
knows Tom. You see, a friend of mine put nie up to it, 
and said that Souffiet had fixed up no end.of appointments 
and jobs in that way. You see, when these gentlemen 
get sociable over their wine, he says, carelessly, " By the 
way, there's So-and-so — a good fellow — wants something ; 
give it to him." And the first thing you know, or they 
know, he gets a promise from them. They get a dinner — 
and a good one — and he gets an appointment.' 

* But where did you get the money ? ' 

' Oh ' — he hesitated — * I wrote home, and Fanny's 
father raised fifteen hundred dollars some way, and sent 
it to me. I put it down to political expenses.' He 
laughed a weak foolish laugh here, and added, * As the 
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old man don't drink nor smoke, he'd lift his eyebrows 
to know how the money goes. But I'll make it all right 
when the office comes — and she's coming, sure pop.' 

His slang fitted as poorly on him as his clothes, and his 
familiarity was worse than his former awkward shyness. 
But I could not help asking him what had been the result 
of this expenditure. 

* Nothing just yet. But the Secretary of Tape and 
the man at the head of the Inferior Department, both 
spoke to me, and one of them said he thought he'd heard 
my name before. He might,' he added, with a forced 
laugh, * for I've written him fifteen letters.' 

Three months passed. A heavy snowstorm stayed my 
chariot wheels on a Western railroad, ten miles from a 
nervous lecture committee and a waiting audience ; there 
was nothing to do but to make the attempt to reach them 
in a sleigh. But the way was long and the drifts deep ; 
and when at last four miles out we reached a little village, 
the driver declared his cattle could hold out no longer, 
and we must stop there. Bribes and threats were equally 
of no avail. I had to accept the fact. 

* What place is this ? ' 

* Remus.' 

* Remus, Remus,' where had I heard that name before? 
But while I was reflecting he drove up before the door of 
the tavern. It was a dismal, sleep-forbidding place, and 
only nine o'clock, and here was the long winter's night 
before me. Failing to get the landlord to give me a team 
to go further, I resigned myself to my fete and a cigar, 
behind the red-hot stove. In a few moments one of the 

R 
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loungers approached me, calling me by name, and in a 
rough but hearty fashion condoled me for my mishap, 
advised me to stay at llemiis all night, and added : * Tlie 
quarters ain't the best in the world yer at this hotel. But 
thars an old man yer — the preacher that was — that for 
twenty years hcz taken in such fellers as you and lodged 
'em free gratis for nothing, and hez been proud to do it. 
The old man used to be rich ; he ain't so now ; sold his 
big house on the cross roads, and lives in a little cottage 
with his darter right over yan. But ye couldn't do him 
a better turn than to go over thar and stay, and if he 
thought I'd let ye go out o'. Remus without axing ye, he'd 
give me h — 11. Stop, I'll go with ye.* 

I might at least call on the old man, and I accompanied 
my guide through the still falling snow until we reached 
a little cottage. The door opened to my guide's knock, 
and with the brief and discomposing introduction, * Yer, 
ole man, I've brought you one of them snow-bound 
lecturers,' he left me on the threshold, as my host, a 
kindly-faced, white-haired man of seventy, came forward 
to greet me. 

His frankness and simple courtesy overcame the 
embarrassment left by my guide's introduction, and I 
followed him passively as he entered the neat, but plainly- 
furnished sitting-room. At the same moment a pretty, 
but faded young woman arose from the sofa and was 
introduced to me as his daughter. * Fanny and I live 
here quite alone, and if you knew how good it was to see 
somebody from the great outside world now and then, you 
would not apologise for what you call your intrusion.' 
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During this speech I was vaguely trying to recall 
where and when and under what circumstances I had ever 
before seen the village, the house, the old man or his 
daughter. Was it in a dream, or in one of those dim 
reveries of some previous existence to which the spirit of 
mankind is subject? I looked at them again. In the 
careworn lines around the once pretty girlish mouth of 
the young woman, in the furrowed seams over the forehead 
of the old man, in the ticking of the old-fashioned 
clock on the shelf, in the faint whisper of the falling 
snow outside, I read the legend, * Patience, patience ; Wait 
and Hope.' 

The old man filled a pipe, and- offering me one, 
continued, 'Although I seldom drink myself, it was my 
custom to always keep some nourishing liquor in my house 
for passing guests, but to-night I find myself without any.' 
I hastened to offer him my flask, which, after a moment's 
coyness, he accepted, and presently under its benign 
influence at least ten years dropped from his shoulders, 
and he sat up in his chair erect and loquacious. 

* And how are affairs at the National Capital, sir ? ' he 
began. 

Now, if there was any subject of which I was pro- 
foundly ignorant, it was this. But the old man was 
evidently bent on having a good political talk. So I said 
vaguely, yet with a certain sense of security, that I guessed 
there wasn't much being done. 

* I see,' said the old man, * in the matters of re- 
sumption; of the sovereign rights of States and federal 
interference, you would imply that a certain conservative 

ii2 
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tentative policy is to be promulgated until after the 
electoral committee have given their verdict.' I looked 
for help towards the lady, and observed feebly that he had 
very clearly expressed my views. 

The old man, observing my look, said : * Although my 
daughter's husband liolds a federal position in Washington^ 
the pressure of his business is so great that he has little 
time to give us mere gossip — I beg your pardon, did you 
speak ? ' 

I had unconsciously uttered an exclamation. This 
then, was Remus — the home o£ Expectant Dobbs — 
and these his wife and father; and the Washington 
banquet-table, ah me I had sparkled with the yearning 
heart's blood of this poor wife, and had been upheld by 
this tottering Caryatid of a father. 

* Do you know what position he has ? ' 

The old man did not know positively, but thought it 
was some general supervising position. lie had been assured 
by Mr. Gashwiler that it was a first-class clerkship ; yes, a 
first class. 

I did not tell him that in this, as in many other official 
regulations in Washington, they reckoned backward, but 
said : — 

* I suppose that your M. C, Mr. — Mr. Gashwiler ' 

* Don't mention his name,' said the little woman, rising 
to her feet hastily ; * he never brought Expectant anything 
but disappointment and sorrow. I hate, I despise the 
man.' 

* Dear Fanny,' expostulated the old man, gently, * this 
is unchristian and unjust. Mr. Gashwiler is a powerful| a 
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very powerful man ! His work is a great one ; his time is 
preoccupied with weightier matters.' 

* His time was not so preoccupied but he could make 
use of poor Expectant,* said this wounded dove, a little 
spitefully. 

Nevertheless it was some satisfaction to know that 
Dobbs had at last got a place, no matter how unimportant, 
or who had given it to him ; and when I went to bed that 
night in the room that had been evidently prepared for 
their conjugal chamber, I felt that Dobbs's worst trials were 
over. The walls were hung with souvenirs of their ante- 
nuptial days. There was a portrait of Dobbs, 8etat 25 ; 
there was a faded bouquet in a glass case, presented by 
Dobbs to Fanny on examination-day ; there was a framed 
resolution of thanks to Dobbs from the Remus Debating 
Society; there was a certificate of Dobbs's election as 
President of the Remus Philomathean Society ; there was 
his commission as Captain in the Remus Independent Con- 
tingent of Home Guards ; there was a Freemason's chart, 
in which Dobbs was addressed in epithets more fulsome and 
extravagant than any living monarch. And yet all these 
cheap glories of a narrow life and narrower brain were 
upheld and made sacred by the love of the devoted priestess 
who worshipped at this homely shrine, and kept the light 
burning through gloom and doubt and despair. The storm 
tore round the house, and shook its white fists in the win- 
dows. A dried wreath of laurel that Fanny had placed on 
Dobbs's head after his celebrated centennial address at the 
schoolhouse, July 4, 187 G, swayed in the gusts, and sent 
a few of its deiid leaves down on the floor, and 1 lay 
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in Dobbs's bed and wondered wbat a first-class clerkiship 
was. 

I found out early the next summer. I was strolling 
through the long corridors of a certain great department, 
when I came upon a man accurately yoked across the shoul- 
ders, and supporting two huge pails of ice on either side, 
from which he was replenishing the pitchers in the various 
ofllccs. As I passed I turned to look at him again. It was 
Dobbs ! 

He did not set down his burden ; it was against the 
rules, he said. But he gossiped cheerily, said he was be- 
ginning at the foot of the ladder, but expected soon to climb 
up. That it was Civil Service Reform, and of course he 
would be promoted soon. 

* Had Gashwiler procured the appointment ? ' 

No. He believed it was me, I had told his story to 
Assistant-Secretary Blank, who had in turn related it to 
Bureau-director Dash — both good fellows — but this was 
all they could do. Yes, it was a foothold. But he must 
go now. 

Nevertheless, I followed him up and down, and, cheered 
up with a rose-coloured picture of his wife and &mily, and 
my visit there, and promising to come and see him the 
next time I came to Washington, I left him with his self- 
imposed yoke. 

With a new administration. Civil Service Beform came 
in, crude and ill-digested, as all sudden and sweeping re- 
forms must be; cruel to the individual, as all crude 
reforms will ever be ; and among tlie list of helpless men 
and women, incapacitated for other work by long service in 
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the dull routine of federal office who were decapitated, the 
weak, foolish, emaciated head of Expectant Dobbs went to 
the block. It afterward appeared that the gifted Gashwiler 
was responsible for the appointment of twenty clerks, and 
that the letter of poor Dobbs, in which he dared to refer to 
the now powerless Gashwiler, had sealed his fato. The 
country made an example of Gashwiler and — Dobbs. 

From that moment he disappeared. I looked for him 
in vain in anterooms, lobbies, and hotel corridors, and finally 
came to the conclusion that he had gone home. 

How beautiful was that July Sabbath, when the morn- 
ing train from Baltimore rolled into the Washington depot. 
How tenderly and chastely the morning sunlight lay on the 
east front of the Capitol until the whole building was 
hushed in a grand and awful repose. How difficult it was 
to think of a Gashwiler creeping in and out of those enfiling 
columns, or crawling beneath that portico, without won- 
dering that yon majestic figure came not down with flat of 
sword to smite the fat rotundity of the intruder. How 
difficult to think that parricidal hands have ever been lifted 
against the Great Mother, typified here in the graceful 
white chastity of her garments, in the noble tranquillity of 
her face, in the gathering up her white-robed children 
within her shadow. 

This led me to think of Dobbs, when, suddenly, a face 
fiashed by my carriage window. I called to the driver to 
stop, and, looking again, saw that it was a woman standing 
bewildered and irresolute on the street corner. As she 
turned her anxious face toward me I saw that it was Mrs. 
Dobbs, 
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What "Nvas she doing here, and where was Expectant ? 

She began an incoherent apology, and then bur^t into 
explanatory tears. When I had got her in tlie carriage she 
Eaid, between her sobs, that Expectant had not returned ; 
that she had received a letter from a friend here saying lie 
was sick — oh, very, very sick — and father could not come 
with her, so she came alone. She was so frightened, so 
lonely, so miserable. 

Had she his address ? 

Yes, just here ! It was on the outskirts of Washington, 
near Georgetown. Then I would take her there, if I could, 
for she knew nobody. 

On our way I tried to cheer her up by pointing out 
some of the children of the Great Mother before alluded to, 
but she only shut her eyes as we rolled down the long 
avenues, and murmured, * Oh, these cruel, cruel distances I ' 

At last we reached the locality, a negro quarter, yet 
clean and neat in appearance. I saw the poor girl shudder 
slightly as we stopped at the door of a low, two-storey 
frame house, from which the unwonted spectacle of a car- 
riage brought a crowd of half-naked children and a comely, 
cleanly, kind-faced mulatto woman. 

Yes, this was the house. He was upstairs, rather poorly, 
but asleep, she thought. 

We went upstairs. In the first chamber, clean, though 
poorly furnished, lay Dobbs. On a pine table near hi§ bed 
were letters and memorials to the various departments, and 
on the bed-quilt, unfinished, but just as the weary fingers 
had relaxed their grasp upon it, lay a letter to the Tape 
Department. 
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As we entered the room he lifted himself on his elbow. 

* Fanny ! ' he said, quickly, and a shade of disappointment 
crossed his face. * I thought it was a message from the 
secretary/ he added, apologetically. 

The poor woman had suffered too much already to 
shrink from this last crushing blow. But she walked 
quietly to his side without a word or cry, knelt, placed her 
loving arms around him, and I left them so together. 

When I called again in the evening he was better ; so 
much better that, against the doctor^s orders, he had talked 
to her quite cheerfully and hopefully for an hour, until 
Euddenly raising her bowed head in his two hands, he said, 

* Do you know, dear, that in looking for help and influence 
there was One, dear, I had forgotten ; One who is very 
potent with kings and councillors; and I think, love, I 
shall ask Him to interest Himself in my behalf. It is not 
too late yet, darling, and I shall seek Him to-moiTow.* 

And before the morrow came he had soiight and found 
Him, and I doubt not got a good place. 
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AN ID YL OF THE ROAD, 
SIERRAS, 1876. 

DRAMATIS PEUSON.E. 



First Tourist. 
Second Tourist, 



* Yuha BiU; Driver, 
A Stranger, 



First Tourist, 

* Look, how the upland plunges into cover, 

Green where tlie pines fade sullenly away, 
Wonderful, those olive depths ! and wonderful, more- 
over ' 

Second Tourist, 
* The red dust that rises in a suffocating way.' 

First Tourist, 

* Small is the soul that cannot soar above it. 

Cannot but cling to its ever-kindred clay : 
Better be yon bird, that seems to breathe and love it 



Second Tourist, 

' Doubtless a hawk, or some other bird of prey, 
"Were we, like him, as sure of a dinner. 
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That on our stomachs could comfortably stay ; 
Or were the fried ham a shade or two just thinner, 
That must confront us at closing of the day. 

* Then might you sing like Theocritus or Virgil ; 

Then might we each make a metrical essay : 
But verse just now — I must protest and urge — ill 
Fits a digestion by travel led astray.' 

Chorus of Passengers. 

* Speed, Yuba Bill I oh, speed us to our dinner ! 
Speed to the sunset that beckons far away.' 

Second Tourist 

* William o£ Yuba, O Son of Nimshi, hearken ! 

Check thy profanity, but not thy chariot's play, 
Tell us, O William, before the shadows darken, 

Where, and, oh ! how we shall dine. Oh, William, 
say!' 

Yuha Bill 

^ It ain't T[\y fault, nor the Kumpeney's, I reckon, 
Ye can't get ez square meal ez any on the Bay, 

Up at yon place, whar " the senset " 'pears to beckon — 
Ez thet sharp allows in his airy sort o' way. 

* Thar woz a place wor yer hash ye might hev wrestled, 
Kept by a woman ez chipper ez a jay — 

Warm in her breast all the morning sunshine nestled ; 
Red on her cheeks all the evening's sunshine lay.' 
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Second Tourist, 

* Praise is but breath, O chariot compeller ! 

Yet of that hash we would bid you further say.' 

Yuba Bill. 

* Thar woz a snipe — like you, a fancy tourist — 

Kem to that ranch ez if to make a stay, 
Ran off the gal, and ruined jist the purist 
Critter that lived ' 

Stranger (quietly). 

* You're a liar, driver I ' 

Ynha Bill (reaching for his revolver). 

' Eh ! 
Here, take my lines, somebody ' 

Chorus of Passengers. 

* Hush, boys, listen ! 
Inside there's a lady I Remember ! No affray I ' 

Yuba Bill. . 

* Ef that man lives, the fault ain't mine or his'n.' 

Stranger. 

* Wait for the sunset that beckons far away. 

Then — as you will ! But, meantime, friends^ believe 
me. 
Nowhere on earth lives a purer woman ; nay. 

If my perceptions do surely not deceive me, 
She is the lady we have *•' inside " to-day. 
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' As for the man — you see that blackened pine-tree, 
Up which the green vine creeps heavenward away ! 

He was that scarred trunk, and she the vine that 
sweetly 
Clothed him with life again, and lifted ' 

Second Tourist. 

* Yes ; but pray — 
How know you this ? ' 

Stranger. 

* She's my wife.* 

Yuha Bill. 
* The h— 11 you say ! ' 



THOMPSON OF ANGELS. 

It is the story of Thompson — of Thompson the hero of 

Angels ; 
Frequently drunk was Thompson, l)ut always polite to the 

stranger ; 
Light and free was the touch of Thompson upon his 

revolver ; 
Great the mortality incident on that lightness and 

freedom. 
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Yet not happy or gay was Thompson, the hero of 

Angels ; 
Oden spoke to himself in accents of anguish and sorrow, 

* Why do I make the graves of the frivolous youth who 

in folly 
Thoughtlessly pass my revolver, forgetting its lightness 
and freedom ? 

* Why in my daily walks does the surgeon drop his 

left eyelid. 
The undertaker smile, and the sculptor of gravestone 

marbles 
Lean on his chisel and gaze? I care not o'er much 

for attention ; 
Simple am I in my ways, save but for this lightness 

and freedom.' 

So spake that pensive man — this Thompson, the hero 

of Angels, 
Bitterly smiled to himself, as he strode through the 

chapparal, musing. 
Why, O why ? ' echoed the pines in the dark olive 

depth far resounding. 

* Why, indeed ? ' whispered the sage brush, that bent 

'neath his feet non-elastic. 

Pleasant, indeed, was that mom that dawned o'er the 

bar-room at Angels, 
Where in their manhood's prime was gathered the pride 

of the hamlet. 

s 
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Six 'took sugar in theirs,' and nine to the bar-keeper 

lightly 
Smiled as they said, 'Well, Jim, you can give us our 

regular fusil.' 

Suddenly, as the grey hawk swoops down on the barn- 
yard, alighting 

Where, pensively picking their com, the favourite pullets 
are gathered, 

So in that festive bar-room dropped Thompson, the 
hero of Angels, 

Grasping his weapon dread with his pristine lightness 
and freedom. 

Never a word he spoke ; divesting himself of his gar- 
ments. 

Danced 'the war-dance of the playful yet truculent 
Modoc, 

Uttered a single whoop, and then, in the accents of 
challenge. 

Spake : ' O, behold in me a crested Jay Hawk of the 
mountain.' 

Then rose a pallid man — 2l man sick with fever and ague ; 
Small was he, and his step was tremulous, weak, and 

uncertain ; 
Slowly a Derringer drew, and covered the person of 

Thompson, 
Said in his feeblest pipe, * I'm a Bald-headed Snipe 

of the Valley.' 
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As on its native plains the kangaroo, startled by 

hunters, 
Leaps with successive bounds, and hurries away to the 
^ thickets, 
So leaped the Crested Hawk, and quietly hopping behind 

him. 
Ban and occasionally shot that Bald-headed Snipe of 

the Valley. 

Vain at the festive bar still lingered the people of 

Angels, 
Hearing afar in the woods the petulant pop of the 

pistol ; 
Never again returned the crested Jay Hawk of the 

mountains. 
Never again was seen the Bald-headed Snipe of the 

Valley. 

Yet in the hamlet of Angels, when truculent speeches 

are uttered. 
When bloodshed and life alone will atone for some 

trifling misstatement. 
Maidens and men in their prime recall the last hero of 

Angels, 
hink of and vainly regret the Bald-headed Snipe of 

the Valley I 
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TELEMACHUS VERSUS MENTOR. 

Don't mind me, I beg you, old fellow, I'll do very well 

here alone ; 
You must not be kept from your 'German,' because 

I've dropped in like a stone ; 
Leave all ceremony behind you, leave all thought of 

aught but yourself. 
And leave, if you like, the Madeira, and a dozen cigars 

on the shelf. 

As for me, you will say to your hostess — Well, I 
scarcely need give you a cue ; 

Chant my praise ! All will list to Apollo, though Mer- 
cury pipe to a few; 

Say just what you please, my dear boy ; there's more 
eloquence lies in youth's rash 

Outspoken heart-impuls3 than ever growled under this 
grizzling moustache. 

Go, don the dress coat of our tyrant — ^youth's panoplied 

armour for fight. 
And tie the white neckcloth that rumples, like pleasure, 

and lasts but a night. 
And pray the Nine Gods to avert you what time the Three 

Sisters shall frown. 
And you'll lose your high-comedy figure, and sit more at 

ease in your gown. 
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He's off! There's his foot on the staircase. By Jove, 

what a bound ! Really now 
Did / ever leap like this springald, with Love's chaplet 

green on my brow ? 
Was / such an ass ? No, I &iicy. Indeed, I remember 

quite plain : 
A gravity mixed with my transports, a cheerfulness 

softened my pain. 

He's gone ! There's the slam of his cab door, there's the 

clatter of hoofs and the wheels ; 
And while he the light toe is tripping, in this arm chair 

I'll tilt up my heels. 
He's gone, and for what ? For a tremor from a waist like 

a teetotum spun ; 
For a rosebud that's crumpled by many before it is gathered 

by one. 

Is there naught in the halo of youth but the glow of a pas- 
sionate race — 

Midst the cheers and applause of a crowd — to the goal of a 
beautiftil face ? 

A race that is not to the swift, a prize that no merits en- 
force. 

But is won by some faineant youth, who shall simply walk 
over the course ? 

Poor boy ? shall I shock his conceit ? When he talks of 
her cheek's loveliness. 
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Shall I say 'twas the air of the room, and was due to car- 
bonic excess ? 

That when waltzing she drooped on his breast, and the 
veins of her eyelids grew dim, 

'Twas oxygen's absence she felt, but never the presence of 
him? 

Shall I tell him First Love is a fraud, a weakling that's 

strangled in birth, 
Recalled with perAinctory tears, but lost in unsanctified 

mirth ? 
Or shall I go bid him believe in all womankind's charm, 

and forget 
In the light ringing laugh of the world the rattlesnake's 

gay Castanet ? 

Shall I tear out a leaf from my heart, from that book that 

forever is shut 
On the past ? Shall I speak of my first love — ^Augusta^^ 

my Lalage ? But 
I forget. Was it really Augusta ? No. 'Twas Lucy ! 

No. Mary ! No. Di ! 
Never mind, they were all first, and faithless, and yet— -Fve 

forgotten just why. 

No, no ! Let him dream on and ever. Alas! he will 
waken too soon ; 

And it doesn't look well for October to always be preach- 
ing at June. 
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Poor boy I All his fond foolish trophies pinned yonder— 

a bow from her hair, 
A few billets-doux, invitations, and — what's this? My 

name, I declare ! 

Humph I * You'll come, for I've got you a prize — with 

beauty and money no end ; 
You know her, I think ; 'twas on dit she once was engaged 

to your friend ; 
But she says that's all over.' Ah, is it ? Sweet Ethel ? 

incomparable maid I 
Or — what if the thing were a trick ? — this letter so freely 

displayed — 

My opportime presence I No ! nonsense I Will nobody 

answer the bell ? 
Call a cab I Half past ten I Not too late yet. Oh ! 

Ethel ! Why don't you go ? Well ? 
* Master said you would wait — ' Hang your master ! 

' Have I ever a message to send ? ' 
Yes, tell him Fve gone to the German to dance with the 

friend of his friend. 
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ALNASCHAR. 

Here's yer toy balloons I All sizes. 
Twenty cents for that. It rises 
Jest as quick as that 'ere, Miss, 
Twice as big. Ye see it is 
Some more fancy. Make it square 
Fifty for 'em both. That's fair. 

That's the sixth I've sold since noon. 

Trade's reviving. Just as soon 

As this lot's worked off, I'll take 

Wholesale figgers. Make, or break, \ 

That's my motto ! Then I'll buy 

In some first-class lottery. 

One half ticket, numbered right-^- 

As I dreamed about last night. 

That'll fetch it. Don't tell me I 
When a man's in luck, you see. 
All things help him. Every chance 
Hits him like an avalanche. 
Here's your toy balloons. Miss. Eh ? 
You won't turn your face this way ? 
Mebbe you'll be glad some day ! 

With that clear ten-thousand prize 
This yer trade I'll drop, and rise 
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Into wholesale. No ! Til take 
Stocks ia Wall Street. Make or break, 
That's my motto ! With my luck, 
Where's the chance of being stuck ? 
Call it Sixty Thousand, clear, 
Made in Wall Street in one year. 

Sixty thousand I Umph ! Let's see. 
Bond and mortgage '11 do for me. 
Good. That gal that passed me by 
Scornful like — ^why, mebbe I 
Some day'll hold in pavm — why not ? 
All her Other's prop. She'll spot 
What's my little game, and see 
What I'm after's her. He ! he ! 

He ! he ! When she comes to sue — 
Let's see. What's the thing to do ? 
Kick her ? No. There's the perliss ! 
Sorter throw her off like this. 
Hello! Stop! Help I Murder I Hey! 
There's my whole stock got away. 
Kiting on the house-tops ! Lost 1 
All a poor man's fortin I Cost ? 
Twenty dollars 1 Eh I What's this ? 
Fifty cents I God bless ye. Miss I 
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BATTLE BUNNY. 

(malvern hill, 1864.) 

[After the men were ordered to lie down, a white rabbit, 
which had been hopping hither and thither over the field swept 
by grape and musketry, took refuge among the skirmishers, in 
the breast of a corporal. — Report of the Battle of Malvern Btll.^ 

BuNNT, lying in lihe grass, 
Saw the shining column pass; 
Saw the starry banner fly, 
Saw the chargers fret and fume, 
Saw the flapping hat and plume — 
Saw them with his moist and shy 
Most unspeculative eye, 
Thinking only, in the dew. 
That it was a fine review — 
Till a flash, not all of steel, 
Where the rolling caissons wheel 
Brought a rumble and a roar 
Rolling down that velvet floor. 
And like blows of autumn flail 
Sharply threshed the iron hail. 

Bunny, thrilled by unknown fears, 
Eaised his soft and pointed ears. 
Mumbled his prehensile lip. 
Quivered his pulsating hip. 
As the sharp vindictive yell 
Hose above the screaming shell ; 
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Thought the world and all its men — 
All the charging squadrons meant — 
All were rabbit hunters then, 
All to capture him intent. 
Bunny was not much to blame : 
Wiser folk have thought the same — 
Wiser folk, who think they spy 
Every ill begins with * 1/ 

Wildly panting here and there. 
Bunny sought the freer air. 
Till he hopped below the hill 
And saw, lying close and still. 
Men with muskets in their hands. 
(Never Bunny understands 
That hypocrisy of sleep. 
In the vigils grim they keep. 
As recumbent on that spot 
They elude the level shot.) 

One — a grave and quiet man, 
Thinking of his wife and child 
Far beyond the Rapidan, 
Where the Androsaggin smiled — 
Felt the little rabbit creep. 
Nestling by his arm and side, 
Wakened from strategic sleep, 
To that soft appeal replied. 
Drew him to his blackened breast. 
And— 
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But you have guessed the rest. 
Softly o'er that chosen pair 
Omnipresent Love and Care 
Drew a mightier Hand and Arm, 
Shielding them from every harm ; 
Right and left the bullets waved, 
Saved the saviour for the saved* 



Who believes that equal grace 
God extends in every place, 
Little di£Perence he scans 
'Twixt a rabbit's God and man's. 
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It was noon by the sun ; we had finished our game, 
And was passin' remarks goin' back to our claim ; 
Jones was countin* his chips. Smith — ^relievin' his mind 
Of ideas that a ^ straight ' should beat ' three of a kind,' 
When Johnson, of Elko, came gallopin' down. 
With a look on his face 'twixt a grin and a frown. 
And he calls, * Drop your shovels, and face right about, 
For them Chinees from Murphy's are cleanin' us out— 

With their ching a ring chow 

And their chic colorow 

They're bent upon making 

No slouch of a row.' 
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Then Jones — my own pardner — looks up with a sigh, 
* It's your wash bill,' sez he, and I answers, * You lie !' 
But afore he could draw, or the others could arm, 
Up tumbles the Bates* boys who heard the alarm. 
And a yell from the hill top, and roar of a gong, 
Mixed up with remarks like ' Hi ! yi ! Chang-a-wong.' 
And bombs, shells, and crackers, that crashed through the 

trees, 
Revealed in their war-togs four hundred Chinese ! 

Four hundred Chinese \ 

We are eight, don't ye see ! 

That made a square fiflby 

To just one o' we. 



They were dressed in their best, but I grieve that that 

same 
Was largely made up of our own, to their shame. 
And my pardner's best shirt and his trousers were hung 
On a spear, and above him were tauntingly swung ; 
While that beggar, Chey Lee, like a conjurer sat, 
Pullin' out eggs and chickens from Johnson's best hat ; 
And Bates' game rooster was part of their * loot,' 
And all of Smith's pigs were skyugled to boot, 
But the climax was reached and I like to have died 
When my demijohn, empty, came down the hillside: — 

Down the hillside — 

What once held the pride 

Of Robertson County 

Pitched down the hillside ! 
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Then we axed for a parley. When out of the din ' 
To the front comes a-rockin' that heathen, Ah Sin I 

* You owe fiowty dollee — me washee you camp, 
You catchee my washee — me catchee no stamp ; 
One dollar hap dozen, me no catchee yet 

Now that flowty dollee — ^no hab ? — ^how can get ? 
Me catchee you pigge — me selle for cash, 
It catchee me licee — you catchee no * hash ; * 
Me belly good Sheliff — me lebbee when can. 
Me allee same halp pin as Melican man ! 

But melican man 

He washee him pan 

On bottom side hiUee 

And catchee — ^how can ? ' 

* Are we men ? ' says Joe Johnson, * and list to this jaw 
Without process of warrant, or colour of law ? 

Are we men or — a chew ? ' here he gasped in his speech, 

For a stink-pot had fallen just out of his reach. 

' Shall we stand here as idle, and let Asia pour 

Her barbaric hordes on this civilized shore ? 

Has the White Man no country? Are we left in the 

lurch ? 
And likewise what^s gone of the Established Church ? 
One man to four himdred is great odds, I own. 
But this yer's a White Man — I plays it alone I ' 
And he sprang up the hillside — to stop him none dar< 
Till a yell from the top told a White Man was there ! ' 

A white man was there I 

We prayed he might spare 
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Those misguided Heathens 
The few clothes they wear. 

They fled, and he followed, but no matter where ; 
They fled to escape him, the * White Man was there,' — 
Till we missed first his voice on the pine-wooded slope, 
And we knew for the Heathen henceforth was no hope. 
And the yells they grew fainter, when Petersen said 
' It simply was human to bury his dead.' 

And then with slow tread. 

We crept up, in dread, 

But foimd nary mortal there. 

Living or dead. 

But there was his trail, and the way that they came. 

And yonder no doubt, he was bagging his game. 

When Jones drops his pick-axe, and Thompson says 

' Shoo ! ' 
And both of 'em points to a cage of bamboo. 
Hanging down from a tree with a label that swung 
Conspicuous, with letters in some foreign tongue. 
Which, when freely translated, the same did appear 
Was the Chinese for saying, * A white man is here I ' 

And as we drew near. 

In anger and fear, 

Bound hand and foot, Johnson 

Looked down with a leer ! 

In his mouth was an opium pipe — which was why 
He leered at us so with a drunken-like eye ! 
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They had shaved off his eyebrows, and tacked on a cue, 
They had painted his face of a coppery hue. 
And rigged him all up in a heathenish suit. 
Then softly departed, each man with his * loot.' 

Yes, every galoot. 

And Ah Sin, to boot, 

Had lefl him there hanging 

Like ripening fruit. 

At a mass meeting held up at Murphy's next day. 
There were seventeen speakers, and each had his say ; 
There were twelve resolutions, that instantly passed. 
And each resolution was worse than the last ; 
There were fourteen petitions — which, granting the same, 
Will determine what Governor Murphy's shall name. 
And the man from our District, that goes up next year, 
Goes up on one issue — that's patent and clear ; 

* Can the work of a mean, 

Degraded, unclean 

Believer in Buddha 

Be held as a lien ? ' 
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OFF SCARBOROUGH. 

September, 1779. 

I. 

* Have a care ! ' the bailiffs cried 

From their cockle-shell that lay 
Off the frigate's yellow side, 
Tossing on Scarborough Bay, 
While the forty sail it convoyed on a bowline stretched 
away ; 

* Take your chicks beneath your wings, 

And your claws and feathers spread, 
Ere the hawk upon them springs — 
Ere around Flamborough Head 
Swoops Paul Jones, the Yankee falcon, with his beak and 
talons red.' 

11. 

How we laughed ! — my mate and I — 

On the * Bon Homme Richard's ' deck — 
As we saw that convoy fly 
Like a snow squall, till each fleck 
Melted in the twilight shadows of the coast line, speck 
by speck ; 
And scuffling back to shore 
The Scarborough bailiffs sped 
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As the * Richard,' with a roar 
Of her cannon round the Head, 
Crossed her royal yards and signalled to her consort : 
' Chase ahead I ' 

III. 
But the devil seize Landais 

In that consort ship of France 1 
For the shabby, lubber way 
That he worked the * Alliance ' 
In the offing — ^nor a broadside fired save to our mis- 
chance 1 — 
When tumbling to the van. 

With his battle lanterns set. 
Hose the burly Englishman 

'Gainst our hull as black as jet — 
Hode the yellow-sided * Serapis,' and all alone we met ! 

IV. 

All alone — though far at sea 

Hung his consort, rounding to ; 
All alone — though on our lee. 

Fought our * Pallas ' staunch and true ! 
For the first broadside around us both a smoky circle 
drew: 
And, like champions in a ring. 

There was cleared a little space — 
Scarce a cable's length to swing—- 
Ere we grappled in embrace. 
All the world shut out around us and we only face to 
face! 
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V. 

Then awoke all hell below I 

From that broadside, doubly curst, 
For our long eighteens in row 
Leaped the first discharge, and burst 1 
And on deck our men came pouring, fearing their own 
guns the worst 
And as dumb we lay, till through 
Smoke and flame and bitter cry, 
Hailed the * Serapis ' : * Have you 
Struck your colours ? ' Our reply, 
* We have not yet begun to fight ! ' went shouting to 
the sky ! 

VI. 

Roux of Brest, old fisher, lay 

Like a herring gasping here ; 
Bunker of Nantucket Bay 

Blown from out the port, dropped sheer 
Half a cable's length to leeward ; yet we faintly raised 
a cheer 
As, with his own right hand. 
Our Commodore made fast 
The foeman's head-gear, and 
The ^ Richard's ' mizenmast. 
And in that death-lock clinging held us there from first 
to last ! 

VII. 

Tet the foeman, gun on gun. 

Through the * Richard ' tore a road — 

t2 
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With his gunners^ rammers rmi 

Through our ports at every load : — 
Till clear the blue beyond us through our yawning 
timbers showed, 
Yet with entrails torn we clung 
Like the Spartan to our fox, 
And on deck no coward tongue 
Wailed the enemy's hard knocks 
Nor that all below us trembled, like a wreck upon the 
rocks. 

VIII. 

Then a thought rose in my brain — 

As through Channel mists the sun — 
From our tops a fire like rain 
Drove below decks every one 
Of the enemy's ship's company to hide or work a gun, 
And that Thought took shape as I 

On the * Richard's ' yard lay out. 
That a man might do and die. 
If the doing brought about 
Freedom for his home and country, and his messmates 
cheering shout ! 

IX. 

Then I crept out in the dark 

Till I hung above the hatch 
Of the * Serapis ' — a mark 

For her marksmen ! — with a match 
And a hand-grenade, but lingered just a moment more 
to snatch 
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One last look at sea and sky ! 

At the light-house on the hill ! 
At the harvest moon on high ! 
And our pine-flag fluttering still : 
Then turned and down her yawning throat I launched 
that devil's pill ! 

X. 

Then — a blank was all between 

As the flames around me spun ! 
Had I fired the magazine ? 
Was the victory lost or won ? 
Nor knew I till the fight was o'er but half my work 
was done : 
For I lay among the dead, 

In the cockpit of our foe, 
With a roar above my head — 
Till a trampling to and fro. 
And a lantern showed my mate's face ! and I knew 
what now you know ! 



ON THE LANDING. 



(an idyl of the balusters.) 
BOBBY, (BiaL 3^. JOHNNY, caiaL 4^. 

BOBBY, 

* Do you know why they've put us in that back room. 
Up in the nttic, close against the sky, 



1 
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And made believe our nursery's a cloak room ? 

Do you know why ? ' 

JOHNNY. 

* No more I don't, nor why that Sammy's mother 
What Ma thinks horrid, 'cause he bunged my eye. 
Eats an ice cream, down there, like any other — 

No more don't I ! ' 

BOBBY. 

' Do you know why Nurse says it isn't manners 
For you and me to ask folks twice for pie, 
And no one hits that man with two bananas ? 

Do you know why ? ' 

JOHNNY. 

* No more I don't, nor why that girl, whose dress is 
Off of her shoulders, don't catch cold and die. 
When you and me gets croup when we undresses ! 

No more don't I ! ' 

BOBBY. 

* Perhaps she ain't as good as you and I if, 
And God don't want her up there in the sky. 
And lets her live — to come in just when pie is — 

Perhaps that's why ? ' 

JOHNNY. 

* Do you know why that man that's got a cropped head 
Rubbed it just now as if he felt a fly ? 

Could it be, Bobby, something that I dropded ? 

And is that why ? ' 
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BOBBY. 

' Good boys behaves, and so they don't get scalded, 
Nor drop hot milk on folks as they pass by.' 

JOHNNY [piously]. 

* Marbles would bounce on Mr. Jones' bald head — 

But 1 shan't try I ' 

BOBBY. 

* Do you know why Aunt Jane is always snarling 
At you and me because we tells a lie, 

And she don't slap that man that called her darling ? 

Do you know why ? ' 

JOHNNY. 

* No more I don't, nor why that man with Mamma 
Just kissed her hand.' 

BOBBY. 

* She hurt it — ^and that's why, 
He made it well, the very way that Mamma 

Does do to I.' 

JOHNNY. 

* I feel so sleepy. * * * Was that Papa kissed us ? 
What made him sigh, and look up to the sky ? ' 

BOBBY. 

* Wewer'n't down stairs, and he and God had missed us, 

And that was why 1 ' 



28o 



MISS EDlTirS MODEST REQUEST. 

Mr papa knows you, and he says you're a man who makes 

reading for books ; 
But I never read nothing you wrote, nor did papa — I know 

by his looks. 
So I guess youVe like me when I talk, and I talk, and I 

talk all the day, 
And they only say : * Do stop that Child 1 ' or, ' Nurse ! 

take Miss Edith away.' 

But papa said if I was good I could ask you — ^alone by 

myself— 
If you wouldn't write me a book like that little one up on 

the shelf 
I don't mean the pictures, of course, for to make them 

you've got to be smart ; 
But the reading that runs all around them, you know — 

just the easiest part. 

You needn't mind what it's about, for no one will see it 
but me 

And Jane — tha4i's my nurse — ^and John — he's the coach- 
man — just only us three. 

You're to write of a bad little girl, that was wicked and 
bold and all tliat ; 

And then you are to write, if you please, soniothing good 
— very good — of a cat 1 
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This cat she was virtuous and meek, and kind to her 
parents and mild, 

And careiul and neat in her ways, though her mistress 
was such a bad child ; 

And hours she would sit and would gaze when her mis- 
tress — that's me — was so bad, 

And blink, just as if she would say : * Oh 1 Edith, you 
make my heart sad/ 

And yet, you would scarcely believe it, that beautiful, 

angelic cat 
Was blamed by the servants for stealing whatever, they 

said, she'd get at. 
And when John drank my milk — don't you tell me ! — I 

know just the way it was done — 
They said 'twas the cat — and she sitting and washing her 

face in the sun I 

And then there was Dick, my canary. When I left its 

cage open one day. 
They all made believe that she ate it, though I know that 

the bird flew away. 
And why ? Just because she was playing with a feather 

she found on the floor, 
As if cats couldn't play with a feather without people 

thinking 'twas more. 

Why, once we were romping together, when I knocked 

down a vase from the shelf, 
That cat was as grieved and distressed as if she had done 

it herself; 
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And she walked away sadly and hid herself, and never 

came out until tea — 
So they say, for they sent me to bed, and she never came 

even to me. 

No matter whatever happened, it was laid at the door of 

that cat. 
Why, once when I tore my apron — she was wrapped in it, 

and I called * Rat 1 '— 
Why, they blamed that on her, I shall never — ^no, not to 

my dying day — 
Forget the pained look that she gave me when they 

slapped me and took me away. 

Of course, you know just what comes next, when a child 
is as lovely as that : 

She wasted quite slowly away — it was goodness was kil- 
ling that cat. 

I know it was nothing she ate, for her taste was exceed- 
ingly nice ; 

But they said she stole Bobby's ice cream, and caught a 
bad cold from the ice. 

And you'll promise to make me a book like that little one 
up on the shelf. 

And you'll call her ' Naomi,' because it's a name that she 
just gave herself ; 

For she'd scratch at my door in the morning, and when- 
over I'd call out * Who's there ? ' 

She would answer * Naomi ! Naomi ! ' like a Christian, I 
vow and declare. 
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And you'll put me and her in a book. And, mind, you're 

to say I was bad ; 
And I might have been badder than that but for the 

example I had. 
And you'll say that she was a Maltese, and, what's that 

you asked ? * Is she dead ? \ 
Why, please, sir, there airUt any cat ! You're to make one 

up out of your head ! 



MISS EDITH MAKES IT PLEASANT FOR 

BROTHER JACK. 

* " Crying ! " of course I am crying, and I guess you would 

be crying too 
If people were telling such stories as they tell about me, 

about you. 
Oh yes, you can laugh, if you want to, and smoke as you 

didn't care how, 
And get your brains softened like uncle's. — Dr. Jones says 

you're gettin' it now. 

* Why don't you say " stop ! " to Miss Ilsey ? she cries 

twice as much as I do. 
And she's older and criea just from meanness-for a ribbon 

or anything new. 
Ma says it her " sensitive nature." Oh my ! No. I 

sha'n't stop my talk 1 
And I don't want no apples nor candy, and I don't want 

to go take a walk ! 
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* I know why you're mad ? Yes, I do, now ! You think 

that Miss Ilsey likes you. 
And IVe heard her repeatedly call you the bold-facest boy 

that she knew ; 
And she'd " like to know where you learnt manners." Oh 

yes ! Kick the table — that's right I 
Spill the ink on my dress, and then go roimd telling Ma 

that I look like a fright ! 

* What stories ? Pretend you don't know that they're 

saying I broke off the match 
' Twixt old Money-grubber and Mary, by saying she called 

him " Crosspatch I " 
When the only allusion I made him about sister Mary was 

she 
Cared more for his cash than his temper, and you know. 

Jack, you said that to me. 

^ And it's true ! But it's me and I'm scolded and Pa says if 

I keep on I might, 
By and by set my name in the papers ! Who cares ? Why, 

'twas only last night 
I was reading how Pa and the sheriff were selling some lots, 

and it's plain 
If it's awful to be in the papers why Papa would go and 

complain. 

' You think it ain't true about Ilsey ? Well I guess I know 

girls — and I say 
There's nothing I see about Ilsey to show she likes you 

anyw»iy ! 
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I know what it means wlien a girl who has called her cat 

after one boy 
Goes and changes its name to another's. And she's done 

it — and I wish you joy ! ' 
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* O you're the girl lives on the comer ? Come in — if you 

want to — come quick 1 
There's no one but me in the house and the cook— but she's 

only a stick. 
Don't try the front way but come over the fence — through 

the window — that's how. 
Don't mind the big dog — he won't bite you — just see him 

obey me ! — there now ! 

* What's your name, " Mary Ellen ? " How funny, mine's 

Edith — it's nicer, you see, 
But yours does for you, for you're plainer, though maybe 

you're gooder than me. 
For Jack says I'm sometimes a devil, but Jack, of all folk?, 

needn't talk. 
For I don't call the seamstress an angel 'till Ma says the poor 

thing must " walk." 

* Come in 1 It's quite dark in the parlour, for sister will 

keep the blinds down. 
For you know her complexion is sallow like yours, but she 
isn't as brown ; 
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Though Jack says that isn't the reason she likes to sit here 

with Jim Moore. 
Do you think that he meant that she kissed him ? Would 

you — if your lips wasn't sore ? 

* If you like, you can try our piano. 'Taint ours. A man 

left it here ' 
To rent by the month, although Ma says he hasn't been 

paid for a year. 
Sister plays — O, such fine variations ! — ^why, I once heard 

a gentleman say 
That she didn't mind ^^a^'for the music — in fact it was just 

in her way ! 

* Ain't I funny ? And yet it's the queerest of all, that what- 

ever I say, 
One half of the folks die a laughing, and the rest they all 

look tother way. 
And some say '' that child ! " Do they ever say that to such 

people as you? 
Though maybe you're naturally silly, and that makes your 

eyes so askew. 

* Now stop — Don't you dare to be crying 1 Just as sure as 

you live, if you do 
I'll call in my big dog to bite you, and I'll make my Papa 

kill you too 1 
And then where'll you be ? So play pretty. There's my 

doll, and a nice piece of cake, 
You don't want it — ^you think it is poison ! Then Fll eat 

it, dear, just for your sake 1 ' 
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MASTER JOHNNTS NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOUR, 

' It was Spring the first time that I saw her, for her papa 

and mamma moved in 
Next door, just as skating was over, and marbles about to 

begin, 
For the fence in our back-yard was broken, and I saw as I 

peeped through the slat. 
There were " Johnny Jump-ups " all around her, and I knew 

it was Spring just by that. 

* I never knew whether she saw me— for she didn't say 

nothing to me, 

But " Ma ! here's a slat in the fence broke, and the boy 
that is next door can see," 

But the next day I climbed on our wood-shed, as you 
know, mamma says I've a right. 

And she calls out, " Well, peekin is manners I " and I an- 
swered her, " Sass is perlite ! " 

* But 1 wasn't a bit mad, no. Papa, and to prove it, the very 

next day, 
When she ran past our fence in the morning 1 happened to 

get in her way. 
For you know lam "chunked" and clumsy, as she says are 

all boys of my size. 
And she nearly upset me, she did. Pa, and laughed till tears 

came in her eyes« 
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^ And then we were friends from that moment, for I knew 

that she told Kitty Sage, 
And she wasn't a girl that would flatter, 'Hhat she thought 

I was tall for my age," 
And I gave her four apples that evening, and took her to 

ride on my sled, 
And — " What am I telling you this for ? " Why, Papa, my 

neighbour is dead I 

* You don't hear one-half I am saying — I really do think it's 

too bad ! 
Why, you might have seen crape on her door-knob, and 

noticed to-day I've been sad; 
And they've got her a coflSn of rosewood, and they say they 

have dressed her in white. 
And I've never once looked through the fence. Pa, since 

she died— at eleven last night. 

* And Ma says it's decent and proper, as I was her neigh- 

bour and friend, 
That I should go there to the funeral, and she thinks that 

you ought to attend ; 
But I am so clumsy and awkward, J. know 1 shall be in the 

way 
And suppobw they snould speak to me. Papa, I wouldn't 

know just what to say. 

o I think 1 will get up quite early, I know I sleep late, 
but I know 
I'll be sure to wake up if our Bridget pidls the string that 
I'll tie to my toe. 
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And I'll crawl through the fence and FU gather the * Johnny 

Jump-ups' as they grew 
Round her feet the first day that I saw her, and, Papa, Til 

give them to you. 

* For your're a big man, and you know. Pa, can come and 

go just where you choose, 
And you'll take the flowers in to her, and surely they'll 

never refuse ; 
But, Papa, don't say they're from Johnny ; they won't 

understand, don't you see ? 
But just lay them down on her bosom, and. Papa, sheUl 

know they're from Me.' 



A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 

Above the bones 
St. Ursula owns, 
And those of the virgins she chaperones ; 
Above the boats. 
And the bridge that floats. 
And the Rhine and the steamers' smoky throats ; 
Above the chimneys and quaint- tiled roofe, 
Above the clatter of wheels and hoofs ; 
Above Newmarket's open space. 
Above that consecrated place 
Where the genuine bones of the Magi seen are, 
And the dozen shops of the real Farina. 

u 
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Higher thai] even old Hoheatrasae^ 
Whose hoTises threaten the timid passer : 
Above them all, 
Through scaffolds tall 
And spires like delicate limbs in splinters. 
The great Gologne^s 
Cathedral stones 
Climb through the storms of eight hundred winters. 

Unfinished there, 

In high mid idr 
The towers halt like a broken prayer ; 

Through years belated, 

Unconsummated, 
The hope of its architect quite frustrated. 

Its very youth 

They say, forsooth, 
With a quite improper purpose mated ; 

And every stone 

With a curse of its own 
Instead of that sermon Shakespeare stated. 

Since the day its choir, 

Which all admire, 
By Cologne's Archbishop was consecrated. 

Ah ! that was a day, 

One well might say. 
To be marked with the largest, whitest stone. 
To be found in the towers of all Cologne I 
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Along the Rhine, 

From old Rheinstein, 
The people flowed like their own good wine. 

From Rudesheim, 

And Geisenheim, 
And every spot that is known to rhyme ; 
From the famed Cat's Castle of St. Goarshausen, 
To the pictured roofs of Assmannshausen, 

And down the track, 

From quaint Schwalbach 
To the clustering tiles of Bacharach ; 

From Bingen, hence 

To old Coblentz : 
From every castellated crag, 
Where the robber chieftains kept their * swag,' 
The folk flowed in, and Ober-Cassel 
Shone with the pomp of knight and vassal ; 
And pouring in from near and &r. 
As the Rhine to its bosom draws the Ahr, 
Or takes the arm of the sober Mosel, 
So in Cologne, knight, squire, and losel. 
Choked up the city's gates with men 
From old St Stephen to Zint Mdrjen. 



What had they come to see ? Ah me ! 
I fear no glitter of pageantry, 
Nor sacred zeal 
For Church's weal, 
Nor faith in the virgins' bones to heal ; 

xt2 
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Nor childlike trust in frank confession 
Drew these, who, dyed in deep transgression, 
Still in each nest 
On every crest 
Kept stolen goods in their possession ; 
But only their gout 
For something new, 
More rare than the ^ roast ' of a wandering Jew ; 
Or — to be exact — 
To see — in fact — 
A Christian soul, in the very act 

Of being damned, secundum artem, 

By the devil, before a soul could part 'em. 

For a rumour had flown 

Throughout C!ologne, 
Tliat the Church, in fact, was the devil's own ; 

That its architect, 

(Being long * suspect,') 
Had confessed to the bishop that he had wreckt 
Not only his own soul, but had lost 
The very first Christian soul that crossed 
The sacred threshold ; and all, in fine. 
For that very beautiful design 

Of the wonderiul choir 

They were pleased to admire. 
And really, he must be allowed to say — 
To speak in a purely business way — 
That, taking the ruling market prices 
Of soxds and churches, in such a crisis 
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It would be shown— 
And his Grace must own — 
It was really a bargain for Cologne ! 

Such was the tale 

That turned cheeks pale 
With the thought that the enemy might prevail, 

And the church doors snap 

With a thunder clap 
On a Christian soul in that devil's trap. 

But a wiser few, 

Who thought that they knew 
Cologne's Archbishop, replied, * Pooh, pooh I 

Just watch him and wait. 

And as sure as fate, 
You'll find that the Bishop will give " checkmate." 

One here might note 

How the popular vote. 
As shown in all legends and anecdote, 

Declares that a breach 

Of trust to o'erreach 
The devil is something quite proper for each. 

And, really, if you 

Give the devil his due 
In spite of the proverb — it's something you'll rue. 

But to lie and deceive him. 

To use and to leave him. 
From Job up to Faust is the way to receive him. 

Though no one has heard 

It ever averred 
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A covered sedan, 
Containing — so ran 
The rumour — the victim to take off the ban. 



They have left it alone, 

They have sprinkled each stone 
Of the porch with a sanctified Eau de Cologne^ 

Guaranteed in this case 

To disguise every trace 
Of a sulphurous presence in that sacred place. 

Two Carmelites stand 

On the right and left hand 
Of the covered sedan chair, to wait the command 

Of the prelate to throw 

Up the cover and show 
The form of the victim in terror below. 

There's a pause and a prayer, 

Then the signal, and there — 
Is a woman ! — by all that is good and is fair ! 

A woman ! and known 

To them all. One must own 

Too well known to the many, to-day to be shown 
As a martyr, or e'en 
As a Christian ! A queen 

Of pleasaunce and revel, of glitter and sheen. 
So bad that the worst 
Of Cologne spake up first, 

And declared 'twas an outrage to suffer one curst, 
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And already a fief 

Of the Satanic chief, 
To martyr herself for the Church's relief. 

But in vain fell their sneer 

On the mob who, I fear, 
On the whole felt a strong disposition to cheer. 

A woman ! and there 

She stands in the glare 
Of the pitiless sun and their pitying stare ~ 

A woman still young. 

With garments that clung 
To a figure though wasted with passion, and wrung 

With remorse and despair, 

Yet still passing fair. 
With jewels and gold in her dark shining hair, 

And cheeks that are faint 

'Neath her dyes and her paint — 
A woman most surely — but hardly a saint I 

She moves. She has gone 

From their pity and scorn ; 

She has mounted alone 

The first step of stone, 
And the high swinging doors she wide open has thrown, 

Then pauses and turns. 

As the altar blaze bums 
On her cheeks, and with one sudden gesture she spurns 

Archbishop and Prior, 

Knight, ladye, and friar. 
And her voice rings out high from the vault of the choir 



^ 
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* Oh, men of Cologne ! 

What I was ye have known, 
What I anij as I stand here^ One knoweth alone. 

If it be but His will 

I shall pass from Him still 
Lost, curst and degraded, I reckon no ill 

If still by that sign 

Of His anger divine 
One soul shall be saved He hath blessed more than mine ! 

Oh, men of Cologne I 

Stand forth if ye own 
A j^th like to this, or more fit to atone. 

And take ye my place, 

And God give you grace 
To stand and confront Him, like me, face to &ce ! 



She paused. Tet aloof 

They all stand. No reproof 
Breaks the sUence that fills the celestial roof. 

One instant — no more — 

She halts at the door. 
Then enters ! . . . A fiood fi*om the roof to the floor 

Fills the church rosy red. 

She is gone 1 

But instead. 
Who is this leaning forward with glorified head 

And hands stretched to save ? 

Sure, this is no slave 
Of the Powers of Darkness, with aspect so brave ! 

X 
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They prefis to the door, 

But too late 1 All is o*er, 
Nought remains but a woman's form prone on the floor. 

But they still see a trace 

Of that glow in her face, 
That they saw in the light of the altar^s high blaze. 

On the image that stands 

With the babe in its hands, 
Enshrined in the churches of all Christian lands. 

A Te Beam sung, 

A censer high swung. 
With praise, benediction, and incense wide-flung. 

Proclaim that the curse 

la removed — and no worse 
Is the Dom for the trial — in fact the reverse. 

For instead of their losing 

A soul in abusing 
The Evil One's faith, they gained one of his choosing. 

Thus the legend is told : 

You will find in the old 
Vaulted aisles of the Dom — stiff in marble or cold 

In iron and bra^. 

In gown and cuirass. 
The knights, priests, and bishops who came to that Mass. 

And high o'er the rest. 

With her babe at her breast. 
The image of Mary Madcmna — the blest. 

But you look round in vain. 

On each high pictured pane, 
For the woman most wortSby to "sv^J^VsiYifeT train. 
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Tet, standing to-day 

O'er the dust and the clay, 
Midst the ghosts of a life that has long passed away ; 

With the slow-sinking sun 

Looking softly upon 
That stained-glass procession, I scarce miss the one 

That it does not reveal, 

For I know and I feel 
That these are but shadows — ^the woman was real ! 
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O joy of creation 

To be! 

rapture to fly 

And be firee ! 
Be the battle lost or won, 

Though its smoke shall hide the sun, 

1 shall find my love — The one 

Bom for me ! 

I shall know him where he stands, 

All alone. 
With the power in his hands 

Not o'erthrown ; 
I shall know him by his &ce. 

By his god-like front and grace ; 
I shall hold him for a space. 

All my own I 
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It is he — O my love ! 

So bold! 
It is I— All thy love 

Foretold ! 
It is I. O love what bliss ! 

Dost thou answer to my kiss? 
Oh ! sweetheart, what is this 1 

Lieth there so cold ! 
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ON BOOKS AND BOOK^BUYERS. 



BY JOHN RUSKIN. 

'' / tay we have despised lUerature ; what do we^ as a noHom^ care 
about books t How much do you think we spend altogether on our 
libraries f public or private^ as compared with what we spend on our 
horses t If a ntan spends lavishly on his library, you call him. mad 

I bibliomaniac. But you never call one a horse-maniac, thou^ men 



ruin themselves every dav by their horses, and you do not hear of people 
ruininf themselves by their books. Or, to go lower still, haw much do 
you think the contents of the book'shelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fitch, as compared with the contents of its wine- 
cellars t What position would its expenditure on literature take as com^ 
pared with its expenditure on luxurious eating t We talk of food for 
the mind, as of food for the body: now, a gowl book contains such food 
inexhaustible : tt is provision for life, and for the best part of us ; yet 
hoiv ioHg most people would look at the best book before they would give 
thipriceof a targe turbot for it! Though there have been men who 
have pinched their stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than most men^s 
dinners are. We are few of us put to such a trial, and more the pity ; 
for^ indeed, a precious thing is all the more precious to us if it has been 
u^on by work or economy ; and if public libraries were half as costly as 
pnblic dinners, or books cost the tenth part of what bracelets do, even 
foolish men and women might sometimes suspect there was good in read- 
im:^ as tfcll as in munching and sparkling ; whereas the very cheapness 
!»/ iitn\9ti4rc is Making et'cn iviser people forget that if a book is worth 
*t^tMM,ir it is u\>r/h bumtg»** — Sesame and Lilies; or, King's 
Tkkasukrs, 



-^^s^ 





Chatto 6- WINDUS'S 

List of Books. 



Square 8to, clolh, extra gilt, gilt «dge9, with Coloured Frondtpiece 
and numerous lUusCradons, loi. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs. H. R, Haweis, Author of " Chancer for Children. " 
With nearly One Hundred Illustiationi by the Author, 

'g huek.MlBfvahaiU hiiitt andngratiaii. . ... if 

irumUci itH^Jth^ia^m 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, "Js. 6d, 

A Handbook of Architectural Styles. 

Translated fixnn the German of A. Kosbngaktkn by W. 
COLLETT-SANDAIts. With 639 Illustrations. 



Crown Svo, Coloured Frontispiece and Dlustratiani, cloth gilt, 71. td. 

A History of Advertising, 

From the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Cniioiu 

Specimens, and Biographical Notes of Successful Advertisers, 

By Henky Sampson. 

" Wi lia^iurt a hook uht thankful fir. Wt nc<Mmtnd Iht frtitni mtltimt, 

viluch lairi Ki lAnmgi artliquily, Iht Biiddli aea,and lAi priant liitu, ilbatral- 

inr all in turn ir advirtiatiuitU—itrioiH, comic, rofitih, artlevmrigif TatatUy. 

Tit volxmt ii/uUaf tneerlainiiuiil/rBm ^ first feti U titlait."—ATin}l/tl!ti. 
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Crown 8to, with Portrait and Facsimile, doth eztray 7^. M 

Art emus Hoard's Works: 

The Works of Chajilbs Fa&rer Browne, better known as 
Artsmus Ward. With Portrait, &csimile ot Handwritii^ &c. 

" Thg MUh»r c&mbm*$ iJu pvmert of Thacktraif with ikou af AlUvi Smtith. 
TJUtaltitrubbtdiH vHth a native kand^-pna which has tht g^ tff HchHt^,**^^ 
Saturday Rbvibw. 

Small 4to, green and gold, 6^. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7x. 6d. 

As Pretty as Seven, 

and other Popular German Stories. Collected by Ludwig 
Bechstein. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, 
and 100 Illustrations by Richter. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. dd, 

A Handbook of London Bankers ; 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths ; 
together with Lists of Bankers, from 1677 ^o i^/^- By F. G. 
Hilton Price. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6^. 

Bardsley's Our English Surnames: 

Their Sources and Significations.. By Charles Warbing 
Bardsley, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout, con- 
siderably enlarged, and partially rewritten. 
" Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the origtnal midienfal documents a$ui 
works from which the origin and development of surnames can eUone he satis* 
factonly traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literaiiere of 
surnames t and we hope to hear more of him. in this ^Id. " — ^Timbs. 

*■ . 1^ _ ■ ^ — — — ■ ^^_^^__ 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illttstrations, x8j. 

Baker's Clouds in the East: 

Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
Valentine Baker. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 

This book, written by General Valentine Baker Pasha in 1876, bears direct fy 
upon the locality of the Central Asian Question, which is now assuming so much 
public interest. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniform in size for binding. 

Henry Blackburn 's Art Handbooks : 

Academy NoteSy 1875. 

With Forty Illustrations, u. 

Academy Notes y 1876. 

With One Hundred and Seven Illustrations. U. 

Academy Notes, 1877. 

With One Hundred and Forty-three Illustrations, u. 
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Blackburn's Art Handbooks— continued. 
Academy Notes, 1878. 

With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, u. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1878. 

With Sixty-eight Illustrations. \s, \See end of this lisU 

Dudley Notes, 1878. 

(The Water-colour Exhibition.) With 64 Illustrations, ix. 

Pictures at South Kensington, 

(The Raphael Cartoons, Sheepshanks Collection, &c.) With 
Seventy Illustrations. \s. 

The English Pictures at the National Gallery. 

With One Hundred and Fourteen Illustrations, is. 

The Old Masters at the National Gallery, 

With One Hundred and Twenty-eight Illustrations, is, 6d. 
*^* The two last form a Complete Catalogue to the National 
Gallery, and may be had bound in One Volume, cloth, 3^. 

Qther parts in preparation. 

" Our Bank of Elegance notes are not in high credit. But our Bank of Arts 
notes ought to be^ when the bank is Hbnry Blackburn's & Co., and the notes are 
his Grosvenor Gallery Notes^ and his Academy Notes for 1878. Never were mort 
unmistakable cases of * value received,* than theirs who purchase these two won 
derful shillingsworths — the best aids to memory, for the collections they relate to, 
that have ever been produced. The Illustrations, excellent recoras of the pictures, 
in many cases from sketches by the painters^ are full of spirit, and, for their scale, 
wonderfully effective : the remarks terse^ and to the point. After Punch* s Own 
Guide to the Academy, and the Grosvenor, the best, he has no hesitation in sayings 
are Mr, Blackbur*i^s,**—2vncxL, June 7, 1878. 

UNIFORM WITH "ACADEMY NOTES,** 

The Royal Scottish Academy NoteSy 1878. 

Containing One Hundred and Seventeen Illustrations of the 
Chief Works, from Drawings by the Artists. U. 

Notes to the Seventeenth Exhibition of the Glasgow 

Institute of ike Fine Arts^ 1878. Containing 95 Illustrations, 
chiefly from Drawings by the Artists, is. 

The Walker Art Gallery Notes ^ Liverpool^ 1878. 

With 112 Illustrations, is. 

Notes to the Exhibition of the Works of Modern 

Artists at the Royal Manchester Institution, With 88 Illus- 
trations, \s, 

holes to the Royal Society of Artists^ Autumn 

Exhibition^ Birmingham^ 1878. With 95 Illustrations, u. 
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UNIFORM WITH ** ACADEMY NOTES » 

Children of the Great City, 

Notes on the Three Pictures **A Merry Christmas," "Im- 
prisoned Spring," **Dawn," painted by F. W. Lawson. 
With Facsimile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, with 
Facsimile Plates, \s. 



One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Belgravia 

For January contained the First Chapters of Two New Novels 
(each to be continued throughout the year) : — I, Donna 
Quixote. By Justin McCarthy, Author of "Miss Misan- 
thrope." Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins.— II. Queen of the 
Meadow. By Charles Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray,^ 
&c. Illustrated. 

%♦ The THIRTY-SEVENTH Volume of BELGRA VIA, elegantly 
hound in crimson doth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price *J5, 6d,, 
is now ready, — Handsome Cases for binding the volume can be had at 2s, 
each. 



Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 2ls. 

Blake (William). 

Etchings from his Works, By WiLLiAM Bell Scott. With 
descriptive Text. 

" The best side of Blake* s work is given here^ and makes a really attractive 
volume ^ which all can enjoy . . . The etching is of the best kind, tnore refined 
and delicate than the original work.^* — Saturday Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7j. (id, 

Boccaccio's Decame7^on ; 

or. Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4J. 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of 

Science, 
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Small crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4^. 6d, 

Brewster's (Sir David) More Worlds 

than One^ the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 



Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 2IJ. per volume. 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. Two Series. 
The First Series including Examples by Wilkie, Con- 
stable, Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, £. M. 
Ward, Frith, Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus 
Stone, Sir Noel Paton, Faed, Eyre Crows, Gavin 0*Neil, 
and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series containing Pictures by Armytagb, Faed, 
Goodall, Hemsley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel 
Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

•* TAis book is well got up, and good etunravings by yeens, Lumb Stocks, and 
others, bring back to us pictures v RoyeU Academy Exhihitions of j^t yoars** 
—Times. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, yx. 6^. 

Bret Harte 's Select IVorks^ 

in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by J. M, Bel- 
lew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 

** Not many months before my friend* s death, he had sent me two sketchos iff 
» youMg American writer (Bret Harte), far awav in California (* The Out- 
casts <f Poker Flat,* and another), in wkith he had found such subtls strokes 




wonderful reality. I have rarely known hisn more honestly xw^va/."— Fosstsk's 
LiFB OF Dickens. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Brillat-Savarin 's Gastronomy as a Fine 

Art; or. The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
" Physiologic du Go^t " of Brillat-Savarin, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 

•* We have read it with rare enjoyment, just as we have delightedly read and 

re-read quaint old Itaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translation 

daintily, with true appreciation of the joints in his original; and altogether, 

though late, we cannot but believe that thts book will be welcomed and much read 

by iwtfwy."— Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7x. 6</. 

Brand's Observations on Pc^ular Anti^ 

quitUs^ chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions of Sir 
Henry Ellis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 3(Xr. 

The British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, coloured by hand. By Benjamin H. 
Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by John R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The Stothard Bun yan.— Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7x. 6</. 

Bunyan 's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Sted Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, *js. dd, 

Byron 's Letters and yournals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of 

the Original Edition, newly revised. Complete in One thick Volimie, 

with Twelve full-page Plates. 

" We have read this book with the greatest pleasure » Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among tne best specimens of English Prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeabltt clear, and manly ^ 
and when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, /aimess, and tnodesiy** 
— Macaulay, in the Edinburgh Review. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, iOlt. 6^. 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author.' 

•* // must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year hooks 
0f this season, but is also 0/ permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose 'works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English** — ^Academy. 

—■ . — _ mm \ — -— -r- - — - — -— . — — - ■ - ■ - 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *js, 6d, 

Colman's Humorous IVorks: 

"Broad Grins," "My Nightgown and Slippers," and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. 
With Life by G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
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Oblong 4to, half>bound boards, 2.1s, 

Canters in Crampshire. 

By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorseborough. II. Scrambles 
with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag Hounds. 

*' The fruit of the observation of an artist who has an eye for character ^ 
a sense of humour, and a firm and ready hand in delineating characteristic 

details Altogetker, this is a very pleasant volume for the tables of 

country gentlemen^ or of those town gentlemen who, like Mr. Black* s hero and 
heroine, divide their time between * Green Pastures and Piccadilly* ** — Daily 
News. 

** An amusing volume of sketches and adventures in the hunting-field, 
drawn with great spirit, a keen sense of humour and fun, and no lack of 
observation. ** — Spectator. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24s, 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H. Cope, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 

•* This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the* 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose Ufe it nar» 
rates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. • . • 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the Patience and labour, extending over 
'many years, which he has given to the work. . , » In tnany cases weU-ext,* 
cuted plans of actions are given** — Morning Post. 

** Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader.** — ^Athenjeum. 

I " — — - - ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, *js, 6d. 

Creasy *s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton Collejge. By Sir 

Edward Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World." A New Edition, brought down to the Present 

Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

** A new edition of * Creasy* s Etonians* will be welcome. The book tvos a> 
favourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting.** — Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Two very thick Volumes, *]s. 6d, each. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beck- 
ETT, Robert Brough, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c 
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To be Completed in Twenty-five Parts, quarto, at 5^. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

Cyclopcedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of Geoige 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Prin« 
cipal Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planch£, Somerset Herald. 
Part XXin. now ready. 

*'^ most rtadabU and inifresting work— and if can tcarcely be coHsnlied in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military^ court, 
ecclesiasticalf legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations — the latter amoitnting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de hxx^which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing^oom.** — ^Timbs. 

♦»♦ TAg DICTIONARY forms Vol. /., which may be had bound 
in half red morocco^ price £3 I3J. 6^* Cases for binding $s, each. 

Parts I. to XII. now ready, 21s, each. 

Cussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

" Mr, Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck^ made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful Points, and given original details con- 
ceming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedijtrees seem to have been constructed wtth great care, and are a valuable addition 
to ike genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
kis work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy tf ranking in the highest class qf County Histories,*' 
— Academy. 

Two Vols, royal 8vo, with Sixty-five Illustrations, 28j. 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. 

By MoNCURE Daniel Conway, M.A., B.D. of Divinity Col- 
lege, Harvard University ; Member of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, London. 
Part I. Demonolatry. I J. The Demon. III. The Dragon. IV. The Devil, 
In tJiese Volumes the personifications and types of evil among all races are con- 
sidered in their Origin, Natural History, Mythology, Romance, and Moral Signi- 
ficance. ^The Second Volu me relates entirely to the Devil. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, \2s. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

** A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have had. As 
to giving any idea of the contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those xvho 
know how Dr. Dor an used to write — it is sad to have to use the past tense of one of 
the most cheerful of men — will understand what we mean ; and those who do not 
must take it on trust from us that this is a remarkably eniefiaining volume.** — 
Spectator. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 247. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

•• This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from, an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master y and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity." 

—Nonconformist. 

I — ■ — ■ 00 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8j. 

Dunraven's The Great Divide: 

• 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

" There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven* s * The Great Divide.* . . . The book is full of clever observation^ 

and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.**— PiTiAKiiMUM. 

^ ■ _ ■ •.-» 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. dd. 

The Englishman's House: 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 
House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson, Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

•,• This book is intended to supply a long' felt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 
account of every style of house ^ with the cost and manner of building ; it giz'os 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman's palace. 

IMPORTANT VOLUME OF ETCHINGS, 
Folio, cloth extra, j^ I lis, (>d. 

Examples of Conteinporary Art, 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns 
Carr. 

*' // ivoiild not bt easy to meet with a more sumptuous^ and at the same 
time a more tasteful and instr7icti7fe drawing-room book,'* — Nonconformist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, dr. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

• Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosa&t. 

" J/r. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiiutic care oh 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for, . . From Mr. Grosart tue 
always expect and always receive the final results qf most patient and competent 
scholarsh^,**—ExAUiUKR, 



1. FleUker's( Giles, B.D.) 

Complete Poems : Christ's Victorie 
in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on 
Earth, Christ's Triumph over 
Death, and Minor Poems. 
With Memorial-Introduction and 
Notes. One Vol. 

2. Davies* (Sir John) 

Comfleie Poetical Works ^ in- 
cludmg Psalms I. to L. in Verse, 
and other hitherto Unpublished 
MSS., for the first time Col- 
lected and Edited. With Me- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. 
Two Vols. 

3. Herrick*s (Robert) Hes- 

peridis^ Noble Numbers^ and 



Complete Collected Poems, VTxih 
Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 
Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Lines, and Glossarial Index, &a 
Three Vols. 

4. Sidney'' s (Sir Philip) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding all those in " Arc^idia." 
With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes. Three Vols. 

5. Donne* s (Dr. John) 

Complete Poetical Works, in- 
cluding the Satires and various 
from MSS. With MemoriaLIn 
troduction and Notes. 

\In preparation. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6x. 

FairhoWs Tobacco: 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 

its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 

By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 

Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

^* A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
■we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the tnuch- 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed, . • . Full qf interest and in- 
formation."— "Dkvl^ Nbws. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4r. 6^. 

Faraday 's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With ilumerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4r. 6</. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F. C. S. With numerous 
lUostnitions. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js, 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. — Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings ; Ring-tokens ; Memorial and Mortuary Rings 5 
Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings; 
Remarkable Rings, &c By William Jones, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
" Enters fuUy into the whole subject y and gives an amount of information 
and general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book ts not only a sort of history of finger-rings , but is a collection of antedates 
in connection with them. . . . The volume is admirably illustrated, and 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other* 
wise eatily accessible." — Scotsman. 

" One of those gossiping books which are as full qf amusement as of instrttC' 
Hon,** — Athkujrvm. 



The Ruskin Grimm. — Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 6d.; 

gilt edges, Js. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar 
Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of George 
Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

" The illustrations of this volume . .^ . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Apjfendix to 
tny * Elements of Drawing* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation^ unrivalled evefi by him)' .. . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never ^tting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer^ 
cise in decision and severe drawing whichwould leave afterwards little to beleami 
in schools."— Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

One VoL crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 

Gilbert 's (IV. SJ Original Plays ; 

"A Wicked World," "Charity," "The Palace of Truth,'' 

" PygmaUon," "Trial by Jury," &c. 

" His workmanship is in its way Perfect ; it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced throughout**— Oi^sisxTtOi. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

The Gentleman's Magazine 

For January contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Mrr, 
Lynn Linton, Author of "Patricia Kemball," &c., entitled 
Under which Lord ? Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

*^ Now ready, the Volume /or ]vi.Y to December, 1878, c/otA extrOf 
price 8j. 6^. / and Cases for binding, price 2s, each. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), clotH extra, 2j. per volume. 



The Golden Library: 

Bayard Taylor* s Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club- 

Book of Clerical A nee dotes, 
Byron's Don Juan. 
Carlyle (Thomas) on the 

Choice of Books, With a Me- 
moir, i^. 6^. 

Emerson's Letters and 

Social Aims, 

Godwin* s( William )Lives 

of the Necromancers, 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table, With an In- 
troduction by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table, 

Hood's Whims and Oddi- 
ties, Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of a Traveller, 

Irving' s ( Washington) 

Tales of the Alhambra, 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 

and Occupations of Country Life, 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. 

Both Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A 

Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by Edmund Ollier 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) 

Mortd' Arthur: The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal's Provincial Let- 
ters, A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M'Crie, D.D. 

Pope's Complete Poetical 

Works, 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims 

and Moral Reflections, With 
Notes, and an latroductory 
Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

St, Pierre's Paul and 

Virginia^ and the Indian Col' 
tage. Edited, with Life, by Uie 
Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems 

and Queen Mab^ with Essay by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: 

Laon and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous 

Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works ^ 

inclucUng A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History 

ef Selbome. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. 



'* A series of excellently Printed and carefully annotated volumss^ handy in size, 
and altogether attractive. ' — Booksbllbr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, Js, 6d, 

The Golden Treasury of Thought : 

An Encyclopaedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 
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In folio, half-bound, i\s. 

The Graphic Portfolio. 

Fifty Engravings from ** The Graphic," most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (i8in.byi5in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert 
Herkomer, Sydney Hall, E. J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, 
W. Small, G. Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pin- 
well, Charles Green, G. Durand, M. E. Edwards, A. B. 
Houghton, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H, Weigall, 
and otherF. 

" Contains some of the choicest s^cimens, both 0/ drawing and wood-engreiving 
Admirable in details and expression, and engraved with rare delica^.—'DAit.s 
Nsws. - 

A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, i^s: 

Greeks and Romans ( The Life of the), 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and 
W. Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and 

Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 

— ■- ■ -.1- II'- 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 41. 6^. 

Guyot 's Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious 
Index. 

• <»»'»-» 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7x. 6^« 

Greenwood's Low- Life Deeps: 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
** The Man and Dog Fight," with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; "With a Tally- Man," **A Fallen Star," 
"The Betting Barber," **A Coal Marriage," &c By James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Con- 

CANEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7j, td. 

Greenwood's JVilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James 
Greenwood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen . 

•* Mr. James Greemvooxi presents himself once more in the character of * one 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour toivards exposing and extirpating 
social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society* " — Saturday 
Rbvibw. 
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Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

The Grosvenor Gallery Illustrated Cafa- 

/tf^«/tf — Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings by the Old 
Masters and Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the 
British School. With a Critical Introduction by J. CoMYNS 
Carr. 

•* Tuming^ to Mr. Comyns Carr*s essay on the drawings of the Italian Mat- 
lers, we may say that it is undeniably the most finished piece qf critical imiting 
that has fallen from his hand,** — Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Hake's Legends of the Morrow. 

By Thomas Gordon Hake, Author of ** New Symbols,'* &c. 



cc 




Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yx. 6(/. 

Hairs (Mrs. S. C.J Sketches of Irish 

Character, With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

'* The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's heauHful English 
Sketches in * Our Village^ but they are far mere vigorous and picture^u€ and 
bright." -Blackwood's Magazine. 

Third Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 12s, each (to be co 

pleted in 4 volumes). 

History of Our Own Times, from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress, By Justin 
McCarthy. 

** Taking the two volumes as a whole, it must be said that Mr. McCarthy hat 
shown that he possesses in an exceptional degree the qualities that are required of 
an historian of our own times. He is always bright and always calm. . . One 
of the most marked, if not the most mar ked^ feature of this history is its sketches 
of statesmen and others. They are alwc^s striking, and frequently they are 
brilliant. , , . There is scarcely a Page in the work that does not tempt to quo- 
tation. To good and sound political information it adds all the charm of a bright^ 
picturesque^ epigrammatical style, Judged by Sheriian*s testy it could not have 
been easily written, for it is delightfully easy reading. The attention is fixed 
upon the particular subject, and no distraction is possible. , . . It is net too 
much to say that no his 'ory of our own times could be more generally accurate 
and impartial than this." — Scotsman. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 

The House of Life ; 

Human Physiology, with its Applications to the Preservation 
of Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjov 
MemldAave at thtir fingers' ends."— Echo. 
'^ clear and convenient little book." — Saturday Reyibw. 
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. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 6^. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice JVorks, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic 

Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 

Hundred original Illustrations. 

'* Not only does the volume include tke better-known poems by the author, but 
also what is happily described as * the Cream of the Comic Annuals* Such delicious 
things as * Don't you smell Fire f ' * The Parish Revolution,' and * Muggins and 
Duggins, will never want readers. " — Graphic 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. . 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the 

North Pole: A Noah*s Arkaeological Narrative. "With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** The amusing letterpress is Profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymet 
which children love arid learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co* 
operation of author and artist could not be desired. "—Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6j. 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Pathetic. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, Frances Free- 
ling Broderip. 

" There are many poems in the volume which the very best judge might well 
mistake for his father's work." — Standard. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, *is, 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

PVorks, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d, 

Hueffer^s The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By Francis Hueffer. 

" This very pleasant volume, in which a very diffisult subject is handled in a 
light and lively manner ^ but at the same time with at erudition and amount of 
information which show him to be thoroughly master of the language and litera- 
ture of Provence." — ^Timbs. 

" The work is one of learning and research; but mxny an innocent rexder^ en- 
grossed with the interest of the stories anicharntedby tnt p%st%^es of description 
and rejection by which thy are connected, will per me it from biginiin^ to end 
without being conscious that he is either cuquirin^ inform %tion or improving his 
mind. Thebook, all the same, possesses a high value for thyte wAj wish to study 
systematically the Troubadour period."— Pall Mall Gazette. i 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7^. 6«/. 

HowelVs The Conflicts of Capital and 

Labour^ Historically and Economically considered. Being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, show- 
ing their Origin, Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their 
Political, Soaal, Economical, and Industrial Aspects. By George 
Howell; 

*' This book is an attempt, and on tht whoU a successful attempt^ to pJace tks 
work of trade unions in the past^ and their objects in the future ^ fairly before thg 
^ubUcfrom the working man* s point of view.** — Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

**A complete account of trades unions, invohdf^ the most candid statement of 
their objects and aspirations^ their virtues and faults, is qf great value ; and suck 
Mr. Howell's book will be found bv tkose who consult it. . . . Far from being 
the impassioned utterance of an advocate, it is, on the contrary, a calm, authoritct' 
tive statement of facts, and the expression of the views of the workmen and their 
leaders. . . . The book is a storehouse of f tuts, some of them extremely weli 
arranged. .... His book is ofprofounid interest* n^e have no hesitation in 
giving it our hearfy praise ** — Echo. 

Small 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

yeux d' Esprit^ 

Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 

" This thoroughly congenial piece qf work . . . Mr. Leigh* s claim to Praise is 
ikre^old: he has performed the duty of -taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or \trayed bons-mots to their rightful oTtmers ; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.**-^'DA.iLit Tblbgraph. 

■-■■'■■ — II I ■ ■■ ■ - ,mm — ■ - — - M^ ... . I ■> ■ 11^1 »■■ ■ ^ ■ mm m « , I ■ ,— , 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, 14/. 

yosephus's Complete JVorks. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both "The Antiquities of 
the Jews,*' and ** The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Brxdost and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy ttories of the old lyPe, some of them, as delightful as the 
best ^ of Grimm* s * German Popular Stories,* .... For the most part the 
s'ories are downrighty thoroughgoing fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
.... Mr. Moyr Smith s illustrations^ too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with a. 
mind, and a very uncommon mind too — that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
Posing as chief adviser to some one — without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy- bird * Dont' 
forget-me,^ flying away back into fairy-land. A more pet fectly dream- like im- 
pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge,"— ^vectator. 
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A New Edition, in the press, Revised and partly Re-written, with 
several New Chapters and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire 
and Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of Mystic Symbols 
in Monuments and Talismans of Primaeval Philosophers. By 
Hargrave Jennings. With Five full-page Plates, and upwards 
of 300 Illustrations. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Lamb 's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus, Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 
yThe quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
0/ his lovers are y et wamt with rejoicing**— Mr. Swinburne, in. the ATHENiKUM, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, p, 6d, 

Lamb's Complete IVorks, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ** Essay on Roast Pig." 
** A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now suMlied The editor appears to have taken great Paint 
to bring together Lamo's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old Periodicals" — Saturday Keview. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations/ lOf. 6^. 

Mary & Charles Lamb: 

Their PoemSy Letters^ and Remains, With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
" Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trijles; hardly anf 
Po rtion will /ail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb andhts sister. " — Standard. 

Crown Svo, cloth, full gilt, 6s, (uniform with ** Boudoir Ballads.") 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 
**If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation— and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate ^ so finished, and so 
full of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand. .... Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com^ 
fnend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 

rhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham The 

entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainip' 
ness of workmanship** — ^ATHBNiGUM. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ioj. 6</. 

Leisure-Time Studies^ chiefly Biologi- 
cal: a Series of Essays and Lectures. By Andrew Wilson, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Edinburgh Medical School. 
**Dr, Andrew IVilson has /or several years been well kncnunas one of the most 
iuccess/ul popularisers of science^ and has contributed much to several of our best 
magazines. In this x'olume he shows himself a successful observer in severed tie- 
partmentSt communicating the results of original research ; and throughout there 
are tokens of fine fancy and delicate literary perception^ as well as descriptive 

touches here and there worthy of Charles Kingsley ]Ve can only end 

as we began^ by heartily recommending this book, full as it is of knowledge and 
the results of independent research, and all communicated with a glow of enthu~ 
siasm and a literary felicity which makes it delightful to read. And though it is 
thus in a sense a popular book, it is also one of the most instructive and thought- 
ful.^* — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Lights on the IVay : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B. A. 

Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 

"Thoreau: a Study." 
•* This is a book which has a history, , , , For ourselves, we have read * Lights 
on the Way* with interest. . . . Some of the papers are tales, some are elaborate 
attempts at critical studies, and all are prefaced by short narrative introductions. 
As for the tales, they are good of their order. , . . The book gives one the idea 
that the author had an acute and independent mind; and that, had he lived, he 
might have done something in criticism and fiction. His indication, at such a. 
comparatively early period, of the deteriorating ejff^ects of George Eliot* s dogma on 
her style, certainly desefvis the attenticn uhich Mr, Page draws to it." — 
Academy^ > 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7^. 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers j selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a 
Note on some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

** A useful and eminently attractive book.** — Athen^um. 
** One of the most attractive drawing-room volumes we have seen for a long 
time** — Nonconformist. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. dd. 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With 
the whole of Cruikshank*s Illustrations, in Colours, after th€ 
Originals. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4^. 6^. 

Linton 's yoshua Davidson, 

Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Sixth Edition^ 
irjth a New Preface. 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, iZs, 

Lamont 's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 

bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LiVESAY. 

** After lucuUng through numberless volumes of icy fiction^ concocted narrative ^ 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers ^ it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume, . . . He shows much ttut in recounting his adventures^ and 
th€y are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. • . . The book, as a whcle, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long tinu." — ATHSNiGUM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yx. 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose JVorks. 

Including "Outre Mer," "Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Longfellow 's Poetical JVorks. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 

fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
** Mr. Longfellow has/or many years been the best known and the most read oj 
American poets : and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and /airly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice^ nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off wt' 
harmed."— Satvuhav Review. ^__ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5.^. 

Lunatic Asylmn, My Experiences in a. 

By A Sane Patient. 



Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

MacCoWs Three Years of the Eastern 

Question, By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A. 

" / hope I shall not seem obtrusive in expressing to you the pleasure with which 
I have read your * Three Years of the Eastern Question.* The tide is running so 
hard against the better cause just now that one feels specially impelled to offer on^s 
thanks to those who stand ftrm^ particularly when they state our case so admir- 
ably a s you have.** — Goldwin Smith. __^__^ 

The Eraser Portraits. — Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 31J. 6d, 

Mac Use's Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters, With Notes by Dr. Maginn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by William Bates, B. A. 

** One of the most interesting volumes of this yearns literature.*^ — ^Timks. 
** Deserves a flace on every drawing-room table ^ and may not unfitly be rtmaved 
from the drawtng-room to the library.** — Spectator. 
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Handsomely printed in £Eu:simile, price 5^. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long b^ 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned m Gold 
and Colours. 
*»* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6</. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 25. dd, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. dd. 

Maid of Norway (The). 

Translated from the German by Mrs. Birkbeck. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Mark Twain 'sAdventures ofTomSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations. 

" A book to he read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a Prac^ 
iically rotnantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive,**—' 
Spectator. 

%* Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7j. 6^. 

Mark Twain 's Choice tVorks. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j, 

Marston's (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 

and Peetical Works, Collected Library Edition. 

** The • Patrician's Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert of modem dramoHc 
literature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modem •work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed^ except the * Torquato Tasso * of 
Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work of art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development ... * The 
Favourite of Fortune* ts one of the most important additions to the stock iff 
Emlish ^ypse comedy that has Seen made during the present centuiy." — Times. 

Small 8vo, is. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Milton (y. Ljj The Hygiene of the 

Skin. A concise set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; 
with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J, L. 
Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 
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Crown Syo, doth extra, gilt, gUt edges, 7^. 6d, 

Muses of May/air : 

Vers de Soci^t^ of t]^e Nineteenth Century. Indudnig Selections 
from Tknnyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C; 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c Edited by H. C. Pennell. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

The New Republic; 

or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. Mallock. 

" The great charm of the book Ues in the clever and artistic way the dialogue 
is managed^ and the diverse and various expedients by whichy whilst the lave q/ 
thought on every page is kept at a high pitcht it never loses its realistic a^^t, 
, . . It is giving high /raise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
fueds to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity ^ the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of much Patient thought and 
study, . . • Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reaaer who desires somethivig above the usual novels something which will open 
up lanes of thought in his own mind, and insensibly introduce a higher stoMtUird 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as ori^naHty, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand ' The New Republic^ it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.** — Observer. 

By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 31. 6^. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; 

or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. Mallock. 

"Never since the days of Swift has satire gone straighter to the mark.**-^ 
Whitehall Review. 

** Unquestionably a clever burlesque on Positivism and some of its chief advo^ 
cates.** — Literary World. 

** Mr. Mallock has borrowed the weapons of the enemy , and carried a war of 
ridicule into the heart of the country of the miscreants — if it be polite to cadi 
unbelievers by that old name. The result is a sort of funny writing which is 
novel, and has its charms for at least two orders of mind, the frisky and the 
orthodox. In * The New Paul and Virginia * Mr. Mallock has adopted Pascal^ s 
trick of quoting selected passages from^ the writings of his opponents. These 
* dangerous * passages give the orthodox just such a charming sense of having been 
near that evil thing the doctrines of Mr. Frederic Harrison, as Christian may 
have had when he ^iedfrom afar a byway into hell.*'— Saturdav Review. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9^. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. With Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. 

•* A delightful book, of a kind which is far too rare. ^ If anyone wants to really 
know the North Ita'ianfolk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, ami 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr s pages instead. • . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift . . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated*' — Con- 
temporary Review. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7^. 6d, 

Prose and Verse — Humorous, Satirical^ 

and Sentimental— hy THOMAS MOORE, Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Loixl Bjrron. Chiefly from the 
Author's MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by Richard Herne Shepherd. 

** Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter •writers 
merely — a sentimental poet par excellence, in whom the ' rapture of love and of 
wine * determined him strictly to certain modes of sympathy and of utterance^ and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other^ and certainly as attractive^ assets, while, at the same titne^ 
enabling^ us to a considerable extent to see how faithfully ^ developed himself on 
the poetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a booh which claims, as it ought to 
obtain, various classes of readers ^ and we trust that the very mixed elements oj 
interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them. For the lightest reeuier 
there is much to enjoy ; for the most thoughtful something to Ponder over; and the 
thanks of both are due to editor and pubUsJter aUke," — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s, per VoL 

The Old Dramatists : 



Ben yonson^s Works, 

With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by William Gifford. 
Edited by Col. Cunningham. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman* s Works, 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Plays complete, including the 
doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 



Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne ; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe* s Works, 

Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger*s Plays, 

From the Text of William 
Gifford. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of *' Believe as you 
List." Edited by Col. Cun- 
ningham. One Vol. 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5j. each. 

Ouida *s Novels. — Uniform Edition. 



Held in Bondage, By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Chandos, By Ouida. 

UnderTwo Flags, By ouida. 
Idalia, By Ouida. 

Tricotrin, By Ouida. 

Cecil Castlentaine, By ouida. 

Ptick. By Ouida. 



Folk Farine, By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pascarel, By Ouida. 

Two Wooden SAoesBy Ouida, 
Signa, By Ouida. 

In a Winter City, By Ouida. 
Ariadni, By Ouida. 

Friendship, By o uida. 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s, 6d, 

Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price dr. each. 

The Piccadilly Novels: 

Popular i^inx\zi lbs tlge %tii ^yx^nxi. 

A ntonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and Alfred Concanbn. 

Basil, By Wilkie Collinf. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek, By Wilkie Collin.'. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret By Wilkie Collinf. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 

With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

The Woman in White, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by William Small. 

Poor Miss Finch, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs,? By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

Tlie Frozen Deep, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady, By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies, By Wilkie Collins. 

%♦ Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. each. 
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The Piccadilly Howjlu^— continued. 

Juliets Guardian, By Mis. H. lovett Cameron. 

Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 

Felicia, By M. Betham-Edwards. 

With a Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

** A noble noveL 
of fegUi 
poetry I 
estimation at thi*."—SvsDAV Times. 

Olympia. By r. e. francillon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy. 

Fated to be Free. By jean Ingelow. 

The Queen of Connaught. By Harriett jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Harriett Jay. 

** A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty, . . . The 
scenery will be strange to most readers ^ and in manf passages the a^cts of Natter* 
are Xfety cleverly described. Moreover ^ the book is a study of a very curious and 
interesting state of society, A novel which no novel-reader should mtss, and which 
People who generally shun novels may enjoy** — Saturday Rbview. 

The World Well Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Illustrated by J. Lawson and Henry French. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. By E. Lynn Linton. 

With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 
Patricia Kemball. By e. Lynn Linton. 

With a Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier. 
" Displays genuine humour^ as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
Portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels qf 
the ordinary kind** — Saturday Review. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy s Daughter. By Justin McCarthy.' 

Linley Rochford. By Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy. 

Dear Lady Disdain, By Justin McCarthy. 

Mtss Misanthrope, By Justin McCarthy 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. By Katharine s. m acquoid 
Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

" Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly^ wrought, and quite Jinisk^ 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and facility, A wordo/cotn. 
mendatton is merited by the illustrations.**— Acadrky. 

Number Seventeen. By henrt kingsw. 
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The Piccadilly ^owmuS^ continued. 

OaksJtott Castle. By Henry Kingsley. 

With a Frontispiece by Shirley Hodson. 

**A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment— sentiment that braces instead 0/ 
enervating^blows through all his works^ and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad. '-^Sfectator. 

Open I Sesame I By Florence Marryat. 

Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 

*' A story which arouses and sustains the reader*s interest to a higher degrtt 
than. Perhaps, any of its author^ s/orhter works.** — Graphic. 

Whiteladies. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

With Illustrations by A. Hopkins and H. Woods. 
** A pleasafit and readaiU book, written with practical ease and grace** — ^Times. 

The Best of Husbands. By James payn. 

Illustrated by J. MoYR Smith. 

Fallen Fortunes. By James payn. 

Halves. By James Payn. 

With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 

Walter's Word. By James Payn. 

Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

What He Cost Her. By James payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

*• His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also Possess 
another distinct claim to our liking : the girls in thent are remarkably charm* 
ing and true to nature, as most People, we believe^ have the good fortune t6 
observe nature represented by girls."-^SPBCTATOR, 

Her Mot/ier^s Darling. By Mrs. J. h. riddell. 

The Way we Live Now. By Anthony Trollopb. 

With Illustrations. 

The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope. 

" Mr. Trollope has a true artist* s idea of tone^ of colour, of harmony : his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect, is 
fidelity itself in expressing English Ufe, is never guilty of caricature,**— 
Fortnightly Rbvibw. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. Trollope. 

•* Full of lifct of interest^ of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope Paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.** — Satur- 
day Review. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. By John Saunders. 
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The Piccadilly Novels — contimccd. 



The Lion in the Path, By John Saunders. 

'* A carfftUly written and heanttful story—a story of fooibuss and trmih, 
ntkich is ytt at interesting a* though it doalt with the opposite quaUiUs, . . . 
Tho author of this realiy clever story has been at great Pains to work out eM 
tts details with elaborate conscientiousness, and the result is a very vividpiciuro 
of the ways of life attd habits of thought of a hundred and Jvfy years a£9t 
. . , Certainly a very interesting booh,"— Times. 

The Monks of Thelenia, By w. Besant and James Rice. 

By Celiacs Arbour, By W. Besant and James Rice. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By w. Besant and James Rice. 

My Little Girl, By W. besant and James Rice. 

The Case of Mr, Lucraft. By w. besant and James Ricb. 

This Son of Vulcan, By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. By w. Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly, By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S Walker. 
•' * The Golden Butterjly ' will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for wo 
defy anybody to read it ivith a gloomy countetumce.** — Times. 

MR, WILKIE COLLINSES LAST NOVEL. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 6j. 

The Haunted Hotel ; and My Lady's 

Money. By WiLKiE CoLLiNS, Author of "The Woman in 
White." With 6 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

MR, JAMES PAYN'S LAST NOVEL. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Less Black than JVere Painted. 

By James Payn, Author of ** By Proxy," &c. \In the press, 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHORS OF 

" READ Y,MONE Y MORTIBO K" 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

'Twas in Trafalgar s Bay, and other 

Stories. By Walter Besant and James Rice. [Ifnmediatefy, 

CHEAP EDITION OF mtsTcAMERONS LASTNOVELT 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Deceivers Ever. 

By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. [Immediately. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3^. 6^. 

The Prince of A r go lis : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time, By J. MoYR Smith. 

With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 

•* 7« * The Princi o/ArgoUs ' Mr. Moyr Smith has given us a very lively vertioH 
of the grand old Greek myth of Theseus, He has skilfully contrived to preserve 
the rich classic flavour and grace of the story, while at the same time infixing into 
it a spirit of sparkle and oadinage which is essentially modem. In doing this 
Mr. Smith has been materially helped by the charming little woodcuts which he 
has scattered eUl through the volume, and which continually peep up in unexpected 
comers to give additional point and humour to the text. His treatment of the 
Greek heroic myth is widely different from Ki?tgsley*s — not. Perhaps, so reverent or 
so loftily asthetic, but quite as wise, and much more witty,"-~ScorsMAS, 

AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, \zs, 

Patagonia, Wanderings in ; 

Or, Life amongst the Ostrich Hunters. By Julius Beerbohm. 

** Full of well' told and exciting incident. . . , . A ride, which at all times 
would have had a wild and savage attraction, was destined by the merest chance 

to prove unexpectedly perilous and adventurous These stirring scenes, 

throughout which Mr, Beerbohm shows no slight degree of bravery and coolness, 
are described in a manner which is both spirited and modest. . , . A thoroughly 
readable story, which well fills up a not unmanageable volume.** — Graphic. 

A NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, \ou 6d, 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy 

and Brittany, By Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous 
Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, loj. 6rf. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornf. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7^. &/. 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical JVorks. 

With Baudelaire's ** Essay." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7j. 6^. 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 

By Wm. F. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. each. 

Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 

[WiLKiB Collins' Novbls may also be had in cloth limp at %s. 6d. See, 
toOf the Piccadilly ^ovvLS^for Library Editions.'^ 

TIte Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. 

Tlie Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 

TIte Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 

My Miscellanies. By ^,^^,^ Collins; 

The Moonstone By Wilkie Collins. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Miss or Mrs^ ? 3^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

T/ie New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins. 

Tlu Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 

TJie Two Destinies. By Wilkie Collins. 

Olympia. By r. e. Francillon. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By George Augustus Sala. 

T/ie Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy s Daughter. By Justin McCarthy. 

L mley Rochford. By Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarthy. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 

An Idle Excursion. By mark twain. 

The A dventures of Tom Sawyer. By mark Twain. 

Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe, mark twain. 
Oakshott Castle. By henry Kingsley.* 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. By John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. ByJoHN and Katherine Saunders. 
Surly Tim. By the Author of '• That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

[/nder the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas hardy. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy, b^ 'W m-t^^ B^?»^w^1 ^e^ a^ko^'s. ^\c^. 
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Cheap Editions — continued. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Authors of •* Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
This Son of Vulcan. By Authors of •* Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
My Little Girl. By Authors of *' Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. Authors of "Ready-Money Mortiboy/' 
With Harp and Crow n. Authors of * * Ready-Money Mortibo y. " 

New Two Shilling Novels 

To be ready immediately, eachoomji^hi.OndVoL, illustrated boards. 

The Way We Live Now. By Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. By Anthony trollope. 

Dick Temple, By James Greenwood. 

Roxy, By Edward Eggleston. 

Felicia. By m. Betham-edwards. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean Ingelow. 

The Queen of Connaught, By Harriett Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Harriett Jay. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry kingsley. 

Open I Sesame ! By Florence Marryat. 

Whiteladies. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Best of Husbands. By James Payn. 

Walter^ s Word. By James Payn. 

Her Mother^ s Darling. By Mrs. j. H. Riddell. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. trollope. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany de Fonblanque. 

LOVE STORIES by Author of " THAT LASS a LOWRIE'S:' 
Author's Corrected Editions. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated 

covers, \s, each. 

Kathleen MaVOUmeen. By the Author of •• That Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of "That Lass o'Lowrie's." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 

By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Author's Note.— TAw* love stories (" Pretty Polly Pemberton^* " Kathleen 
Mavoumeen,** ** Lindsay's Lnck**) were written for and printed in *' Peterson's 
Ladies' Magazine," Owing to the/act that this tnagazim was not copyrighted^ 
a number of them have been issued in book-form without my consent ^ and repre' 
senting the sketches to be my latest work, (f these youthful stories are to be read 
in book-form, it is nw desire that my friends should see the present edition^ which 
I have revised for the Purpose, and which is brought out by my own ^blishers. — 
Frances Hodgson Burnbtt. 
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MR, JAMES PA YN'S NEW NOVEL. 
Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 

Under One Roof. 

By JAMKS Payn, Author of "By Proxy," &c. [/« the press. 

MR. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, loj. 6^. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 

" When scientific problems of an aistruse and difficult character are fresented 
to the unscientific fnind, something tnore than nurt knowledgi is necessary in 
order to achieve success. The ability to trace^ such problems through the several 
stages of observation and experiment to their successful solution^ without once 
suffering the reader's attention to flag, or his interest in the issue of the investi- 
gation to abate, argues the possession by the writer, not only of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his subject, but also of that rare gift, the power of readily im- 
parting his knowledge to those who have not the aptitude to acquire it, undivested 
of scientific formulae. Now, such a writer is Mr. R. A, Proctor. Of his skill ttt 
this particular class of literature he has already given ample proof tn such ivorks 
as his ' Light Science for Leisure Hours,* * Science Byways,* &'c. : and his present 
work, * Pleasant Ways in Science* follows closely on the same track.** — Scots man. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, I2J. dd. 

Proctor's Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy, By Richard A. Proctor, Author of "Other Worlds 
than Ours," &c. 
•* Mr, Proctor, who is well and widely known for his faculty of popularising tk^ 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has bro$t^ht together in these 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of popular beliefs concerning divintitum by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
figures, and the habitation of other worlds than ours.** — Daily Nhw s. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7^. 6</. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By J. A. Farrer. [/>» the press. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver : 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 

of iEschylus. 

In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6j. each. 

Puniana ; 

or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor' 
the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Each Series is Complete in itself. * 
"A witty^ollt and most amusing wcrkt profusely and elegantly illustrated^'^ 
^Standard, 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7j. 6^/. 

The Pursuivant of /Irms ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PlanchA, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 lUustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, *js, 6d, 

The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, by Blan chard Jerrold. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj, td, 

Rabelais' IVorks. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustav e Dor£. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, *J5, 6d, 

Rambosson 's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans« 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrate d. 

NEW WORK BY DR, RICHARDSON. ' 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, loj. dd, 

Richardson' s( Dr.) A Ministry of Healthy 

and other Papers, By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, (over 1,000 pages), cloth extra, I2J. 6^. 

The Readers Handbook of Facts, Cha- 

ractersy Plots^ and References. By the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 

LL>D. \In the press . 

Handsomely printed, price 5j. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine pkte paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with t he principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, I2j. 

The Roll of Caerlaverock. 

The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglor Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, df. 

Red-Spinner's By S(ream and Sea : 

A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By William Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

*' Vny d4Ughtfulrtadingi iuti the 9ori of book which an tmgler or a rambler 
tviU be glad to have in the ttae pocket of hts jacket. Altogether, * By Streatn and 
Sea ' is one of the best books qfiis kind which we have come across for nuug^ a long 
day.**— Oxford Uwivbrsity Hbrald. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is, 6d. 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by Camille Barr&rs. 

' A faithful transUUion of this curious work, which will certainly refay perusal 



'^•notonthe ground ^ its being full of horrors t for the original author seents te 
he rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, emd is cemmendcAfy 
reticent as to its details, but becemse it contains a lucid euxount of the most notable 
causes cGkhre%from the time of Louis XIV, to a period within the memory iff 

grsons still living, . • . Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertatmng."—- 
AILY TbLHGRAPH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4r, 6d, each. 

The ''Secret Out'' Series. 



The Pyrotechnist' s Trea- 
sury; or, Complete Art of 
MakiDg Fireworks. By Thomas 
Kentish. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By Frank Bellew. 300 
Illustrations. 

HankyPanky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER. aoo Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara 
Bellew Many Illustrations. 



Magicians Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c 
All from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 900 
Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
&c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or •* White Magic." E^ 
W. H. Cremer. 300 Engravings, 



Eight Vols, royal 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, ^^3 12s, 

Shaksperes Dramatic Works, Poems, 

Doubtful Plays, and Biography, Charles Knight's Pictorial 
Edition, with many hundred beautiful Engravings on Wood of 
Views, Costumes, Old Buildings, Antiquities, Portraits, &c. 
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Post 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 7j. dd. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 

Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait. 

In reduced facsimile, small Svo, half Roxburghe, los. 6d, 

The First Folio Shakespeare. 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. — An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full Prospectus will be sent upon application^ 
•• To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more t0 
facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and^ societies Put together.^ A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition 0/ xt^-^for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the tvpe is necessarily rather diminutive^ 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be at 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter." — Athsn^eum. 

- ■- ■- ■ ■ 

Crown 4to, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, los. 6d. {uniform with 

*• Chaucer for Children.") 

Shakespeare for Children : 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. With numerous Illustrations coloured and plain, by 
J. MoYR Smith . 

Two Vols, crown Svo, cloth extra, \%s. 

The School of Shakspere. 

Includmg **The Life and Death of Captam Thomas Stukeley," 
, with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ** No- 
body and Somebody," " Histriomastix," "The Prodig^ Son," 
"Jack Drum's Entertainement," "A Warning for Fair Women," 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and "Faire Em." 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by Richard Simpson, 
B. A., Author of " The Philosophy of Shakspere's Sonnets," " The 
Life of Campion," &c. With an Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7j. dd. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HOTTEN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
•• Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 

Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 

the most wholesale depredation. "—Times. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, dr. 6d* 

The Slang Dictionary : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

" We are f^lad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged, Frofn a high 
$eiinHficJ^nt of view this hook, is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail t0 



be amustng also. It contains the very tfocabulary of unrestrained humour, asui 
oddity, andgrotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.** — ^Academy. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted 

Illustrations, yj. dd. 

Sheridan's Complete JVorks, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

** The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poetical 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, seUctions 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
is Prefixed a short but well-written memoir, giving the chuf facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so thai, with this volume in his hand, the student 
fnay consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it.** —YkxAs Mall Gazbttb. 

1'^^ I »■ ■ ■ ■ III I ■ ,^, m , ^_ ■ II I ■ I .^. 

Exquisitdy printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 

The Smoker 's Text-Book. 

By J. Hambr, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 4to, uniform with ** Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 

Illustrations, cloth gilt, lar. 6^. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 

"Spenser has simply been transferred into plain Prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the aiction are within a child *s 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost of obscurity, . . . Altogether the wotlt has been well and carefully done,** 
— Thb Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs, 

Stedman 's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" We ought to^ be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose, and with dilifence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having^ chosen to work tn this line, deserves the 
tJtanks of Ef^lish scholars by these quouities and by something more ; . . . . 
he is fastfiful, studious, eutd disceming,**^S atvkoay Rbvibw. 
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Mr. Swinburne's Works : 

The Qtieen Mother and 

Rosamond, Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Chastelard, 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 71. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Fcap. Svo, 91. Also in crown 
8vo, at same price. 

Notes on ^^Poems and 

Ballads,** Svo, u. 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, idr. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, lor. td. 



Bothwell: 

A Tragedy. Two Vols, crown 
Svo, I2f. 6tf. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, dr. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, 121. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Note of an English Re- 

publican on the Muscovite Cru^ 
sade, Svo, u. 

A Note on CharlotteB rente. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 



MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^, 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

*«* Also in fcap. Svo, at same price, uniform with the First 
Series. 

** This lof^-Mxpecied volume will not disappoint the admirers of Mr, Swin- 

hum€*s poetry^ IVe consider this Second Series of * Poems and Ballads* 

the most striking book— apart from its Pricelessness as a body of poetry — that has 

appeared in England for some years * Erechtheus* lifted him from the 

rank of j^ne Poets to the rank of great poets ; and, notwithstanding the violence of 
some of the political sonnets, this volume is in no way unworthy of the position he 
has taken. Moreover, it displays a love of nature such as was not seen in his 

previous books** — ATHBNiBUM. 

" The book which marks perhaps the highest stage of formal Perfection hitherto 
reached in English poetry .** — Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

RossettVs (IV. M.) Criticism upon Swin-- 

bum/s ** Poems and Ballads.*^ 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Is. 6d. 

Dr. Syntax 's Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of RowlAndson*s droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Struts s Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea* 
tions, Iday (^unes, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the £arliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Swift's Choice Works ^ 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ** Gulliver's Travels." 

**The * Tali of a Tub* is, in my apprthensum, the masUrpiece 0/ Swift ;^ 
etrtMsify Rabelau has nothing tu^trtor, tvtn in invention, nor anything so co$^ 
donsed, SO" pointed, wfull qf reaf meaning, t^ biting satire, qf/eUcitons analogy. 
The * battle of the Boohs * is such an improvement on the similar combeU in Mr 
Lutrin, that toe can hardly own it as an imitation^** — Hallam. 

**If he had never written either the * Tale of a Tub * or ' GulUvet^s Travels,* his 
name mereh as apoet would have come dotun to us, and have gone down to ^oS" 
ferity % withweU-eamod Aow^MfY."— Hazutt. 



A New Edition, crown 8vo, doth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece 

and numerous Illustrations, *js. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings fac- 
similed from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

'*// would have been a reed loss to bibliosrraphical literatttre had copyright 
tUMculHes deprived the general public of this very amusing collection* One iff 
Tnacheray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blanh pages of the boohs he had in use with caricature illustrations qf their 
contents. Thxs gave special value to the sale of his library, and is edmost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thachera^s 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen^ 
sale for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written,** — British Quarterly Rsvibw. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, ^s. 6d. 

Thomson* s Seasons and Castle of In- 
dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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CxownSvo, cloth extra, with Coloured lUiistratioiis, 7j. &/• 

y. M. IV. Turner's Life and Correspond^ 

ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by li^ Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New 
Edition, considerably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations 
in Colours, £eicsimiled from Turner's original Drawings. 

■^ ■ - 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. [In the press. 

Library Edition. Four Vols, small 8vo, 30^. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 

Popular Edition. Two Vols, crown 8vo, 151. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, dr. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

A Study. By H. A. Page, Author of "The life of Thomas 
De Quincey," &c. 

" Mr, Pag« hat done a good deed in making the * Poet Naturalist* known to 
English readers. Thoreau s story is otie of the most attractive stories of our time, 
and we have to thank Mr, Pafe/or reproducing it for us The * New England 
Hermit* ought, one would thtnk, to be almost eu great a favourite with English 
boys of this generation as * Robinson Crusoe.* Mr. Page's study has, besides other 
merits, that of brevity, so rare in these days ; and we rose from the book with a 
strong desire for more, a feeling that we had only had half a meaV* — Spectator. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, Is. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By John Times, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Is. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Ec- 

centricities : Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c By John 
TiMBS, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 
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One Vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, *js, 6d, 

Tom Taylor 's Historical Plays. 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne d' Arc," "'Twixt Axe and Crown," ** the 
Fool's Revemge/* "Arkwright's Wife," "Anne Boleyn," "Plot 
and Passion." 
\* The Plays may also be had separately, at zs. each. 

Large crown Svo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7 j. 6^/. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructums how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a dear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
- Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations.. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2J. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2f. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth,, 
and a Facsimile of Uie Great SeaL 

MR, WHISTLER ON THE LATE TRIAL. 
Seventh Edition. Square Svo, is. 

Whist lerv.Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the 

Georges, (The House of Hanover,) With 400 Pictures, Caricatores, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. dd, 

Wright 's History of Caricature and of 

the Grotesque in Art, Literature^ Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright^ 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S. A» 
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